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ture,  in  poetry’,  in  history,  in  philosophy  and  in  science. 
The  reading  list  at  present  given  to  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  general  honors,  includes: 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Plutarch,  Marcus  Aurelius,  St.  Augustine,  The 
Nibelungenlied,  The  Song  of  Roland,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Montaigne,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes, 
Francis  Bacon,  Milton,  Moliere,  David  Hume,  Montes¬ 
quieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Adam  Smith,  Lessing,  Kant, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Macaulay,  Victor  Hugo,  Hegel,  Darwin, 
Lyell,  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche. 

This  provides  a  rich  feast  of  reason,  and  if  it  is  wanting 
in  any  respect  it  is  in  not  sufficiently  representing  the 
fine  arts,  other  than  poetry,  which  have  in  every  age  been 
the  finest  flower  of  a  people’s  aspiration. 


Every  conceivable  explanation  of  unrest,  dissatisfaction 
and  disorder  that  prevail  throughout  the  world  has  been 
proposed  except  the  one  which  is  probably  the 
deepest  and  most  important.  For  between  two  p2[g5;n^ 

hundred  and  three  hundred  years  the  modern  — - - 

world  has  been  in  a  state  of  intellectual  upheaval,  although 
there  are  those  who  think  that  this  condition  began  with 
the  world  war  or  was  caused  by  it.  This  upheaval  has 
grown  constantly  more  widespread  and  more  severe.  The 
forces  that  lie  behind  it  have  profoundly  affected  the 
religious  life  and  the  religious  faith  of  great  masses  of  men, 
have  shaken  their  confidence  in  age-old  principles  of 
private  morals  and  of  public  policy,  and  have  left  them 
blindly  groping  for  guiding  principles  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  have  lost  their  hold.  A  generation  ago  John 
Fiske,  in  one  of  his  luminous  essays,  pointed  out  that  a 
necessary  effect  of  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  universe 
was  to  make  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  seem  so  small 
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and  insignificant  as  to  be  quite  unimportant  in  the  scheme 
of  things  and  to  transfer  the  center  of  gravity  of  man's 
interest  to  suns  and  worlds  far  more  vast  and  far  more 
important  than  ours.  While  the  Copernican  theory  may 
logically  seem  to  have  required  this  result,  what  has 
happened  is  quite  different.  Man’s  attention  and  interest 
have  been  increasingly  turned  to  himself,  his  immediate 
surroundings,  and  his  instant  occupation.  Having  come 
to  feel  himself  quite  superior  to  all  that  has  gone  before, 
and  being  without  faith  in  anything  that  lies  beyond,  he 
has  tended  to  become  an  extreme  egotist.  The  natural 
result  has  been  to  measure  the  universe  in  terms  of  himself 
and  his  present  satisfactions.  His  own  emotions  and  his 
own  appetites,  being  present  and  immediate,  take  prece¬ 
dence  in  the  shaping  of  conduct  and  of  policy  over  any 
body  of  principles  built  up  by  the  experience  of  others. 
The  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  morality  of  an  act  or  policy 
are  then  tested  solely  by  its  immediate  results,  and  these 
results  are  increasingly  measured  in  terms  of  the  material 
and  emotional  satisfactions  of  the  moment. 

In  a  world  so  constituted  and  so  motived  unrest,  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  disorder  are  a  necessity.  Set  free  a 
million  or  a  thousand  million  wills  to  work  each  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  own  immediate  material  satisfac¬ 
tions,  and  nothing  but  unrest,  dissatisfaction  and  disorder 
is  possible. 

What  appears  to  have  happened  is  that  in  setting  free 
the  individual  human  being  from  those  external  restraints 
and  compulsions  which  constitute  tyranny,  he  has  also 
been  set  free  from  those  internal  restraints  and  compul¬ 
sions  which  distinguish  liberty  from  license.  The  pendu¬ 
lum  has  swung  too  far.  The  time  has  come,  the  time  is 
indeed  already  past,  when  the  pendulum  should  begin  its 
swing  backward  toward  the  middle  point  of  wisdom,  of 
sanity,  of  self-control  and  of  steady  progress. 


Do  We  Need  Trained  Ministers? 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Brown,  D.D. 

Vice  President,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


According  to  the  World  Almanac,  during 
1936,  the  gifts  to  education  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $12,775,000;  the  bequests, 
$15,531,000;  a  total  of  $28,306,000.  In  listing  the 
notable  gifts  during  1936  from  nearly  one  hundred 
separate  individuals  or  foundations,  which  nclude 
about  two  hundred  different  objects,  is 

listed  for  the  education  of  clergymen,  $100,000  to 
the  Yale  Divinity  School,  about  one-third  of  one 
per  cent. 

In  1937,  the  total  recorded  is;  gifts,  $23,780,000; 
bequests,  $57,058,000_;  a  total  in  the  United  States 
alone  for  education  in  one  year  of  $80,838,000,  but 
not  a  dollar  of  this  amount  went  for  theological 

education.  _  .  ,  ,  .  .nna 

Of  twenty-five  foundations  established  since  IvUJ, 
totalling  in  orig'nal  endowment  $617424,927,  and 
disbursing  to  date  $892,927,895,  although  every 
conceivable  object  of  philanthropy  and  secular 
education  has  been  cared  for,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  no  one  has  made  any  general  provision 
for  the  education  of  ministers  for  our  churches. 
Why?  Is  the  training  and  equipping  of  the  min¬ 
ister  for  your  church  and  your  community  of  no 
importance?  Does  it  make  no  difference  to  your 
community  whether  the  local  pastor  is  unlearned 
and  inefficient  or  otherwise?  Why,  when^  invest¬ 
ments  of  millions  are  promoted  and  provided  for 
every  other  matter  under  the  sun,  is  no  commen¬ 
surate  provision  made  for  the  training  of  clergy- 


According  to  the  latest  statistics  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  one  private  university  that  is  amost  entirely  a 
graduate  school  for  teachers  and  doctors  recewed 
in  gifts  in  1933-34,  $422,782.  Another  graduate 


school  for  perfecting  teachers  received  $358,733. 
One  institution  for  training  engineers  received 
$127,943 — a  total  of  $909,458  for  that  one  year. 
These  three  graduate  schools  in  medicine,  teach¬ 
ing  and  engineering  received  $100,000  more  than  all 
of  the  fifty-two  institutions  in  America  for  training 
clergymen.  Do  we  really  believe  that  a  minister 
is  worth  to  a  community  only  one-fourteenth  as 
much  as  a  teacher  or  a  doctor  or  an  engineer.'' 
Does  anyone  think  that  this  ratio  represents  the 
relative  value  of  these  professions  to  a  commuirty? 

In  1900,  our  Presbyterian  seminaries  to  equip 
leaders  for  our  churches  spent  $26.11  for  every 
$1,000  which  the  local  churches  spent  on  the  r 
maintenance.  In  1937,  after  thirty-seven  years,  the 
same  seminaries  spent  only  $22.90  to  tra  n  leaders 
for  every  $1,000  spent  on  local  churches.  Do  not 
our  churches  need  as  good  leadership  today  as 
thirty-seven  years  ago?  If  this  decrease  were  re¬ 
stored,  simply  to  put  us  back  to  the  ratio  of 
th'rty-seven  years  ago,  it  would  mean  $1,034,640 
increase  spent  on  theological  education  every  year, 
thus  giving  our  churches  the  leadership  they  ought 
to  have. 

Perhaps  the  much  heralded  “Collapse  of  Con¬ 
science”  is  explained  by  this  neglect  of  theological 
education.  In  his  presidential  address  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Prof.  E.  G.  Conklin  states:  “The  greatest 
problems  that  confront  the  human  race  are:  first, 
how  to  promote  social  cooperation;  second,  how 
to  increase  loyalty  to  truth;  third,  how  to  promote 
justice  and  brotherhood;  fourth,  how  to  expand 
ethics  until  it  shall  embrace  all  mankind.”  But 
these  are  the  problems  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Christian  m’nister  and  of  the  training  school 
for  these  ministers.  If  we  do  not  equip  the  theo¬ 
logical  school  to  send  forth  ministers  into  every 
village  and  hamlet  of  the  nation  to  lead  our 
churches  as  they  give  themselves  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems  which  are  fundamentally  and 
essent’ally  problems  of  the  Chr'stian  Church  and 
the  Christian  Gospel,  these  problems  will  remain 
unsolved. 

How  deeply  is  our  own  Presbyterian  Church  in¬ 
terested  in  the  training  of  her  ministers?  In  as 
much  as  our  National  Board,  our  Foreign  Board, 
and  our  Board  of  Christian  Education  are  de- 


pendent  upon  tlie  product  of  onr  seminaries  for 
their  missionaries  and  their  executives,  and  to  the 
semhiarics  most  of  our  colleges  look  for  their 
presidents  and,  in  part,  faculty  meml)ers,  and  all 
our  churches  for  leadership  must  look  to  the  senr- 
nar'es,  you  would  suppose,  of  course,  that  the 
seminaries  and  their  needs  would  he  part  of  the 
Church’s  program  of  Christ'an  education.  But  this 
is  not  so.  No  credit  is  given  for  gifts  to  the 
seminar’es  from  Church  benevolences.  No  agency 
of  the  General  Assembly  cares  for  their  financial 
needs.  The  present  ten-million-dollar  campaign 
for  Christian  education  has  not  a  dollar  for  theo¬ 
logical  training  of  our  ministers. 

This  was  not  always  so.  At  the  beginning,  the 
General  Assembly  of  May  17,  1810,  after  much 
d  scussicn  and  the  canvass  of  the  entire  Church 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  one  or  many 
seminaries,  ordered  the  establishment  of  “a  single 
theological  school  for  the  whole  Church,”  later 
located  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  And  in  the  second  place, 
appointed  a  committee  of  “agents  to  solicit  dona- 
t  ons  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  the 
proposed  seminary,”  five  from  the  Synod  of  Al¬ 
bany,  eight  from  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  eleven  from  the  Synod  of  Ph  ladel- 
phia,  five  from  the  Synod  of  VTginia,  four  from 
the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  four  from  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky,  and  five  from  the  Synod  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  “Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  members  of 
this  Assembly  generally  and  all  the  clergy  within 
our  bounds  do  aid  the  exertions  of  those  who 
shall  go  on  this  business.”  The  Assembly  of  1810 
also  drew  up  an  official  form  of  bequest  “toward  the 
support  of  the  Theologxal  School  established  by 
the  said  Assembly,”  and  by  this  means  secured 
funds  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly  still 
hold.  At  the  1811  Assembly,  the  soliciting  agents 
reported  “donations  to  the  amount  of  $14.000 — 
$3,000  from  New  York.  $1,500  from  Delaware. 
$2,100  from  North  Carolina.”  Also,  “Deacon  Wil- 
b'am  Falconer,  of  Philadelph-a,  has  devoted  to 
the  Seminary  his  whole  estate,  supposed  to  be 
worth  $8,000  or  $9,000”  To  the  1812  Assemb’v 
the  “agents”  reported  $23,218  more.  To  the  1813 
Assembly  the  “agents”  reported  $14,858  more 
“given  and  subscribed.” 

And  so  for  year  after  year  those  early  Assem- 


blics  every  year  appointed  the  “agents  to  solicit 
for  onr  infant  seminary”  and  annually  called  for 
their  report  of  collections.  When  and  why  this 
custom  ceased  and  the  seminary  was  abandoned 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  occasional  individuals 
has  not  been  learned.  Possibly  the  rise  of  in¬ 

dependent  and  local  seminaries  across  the  ever¬ 
growing  Church  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

At  any  rate,  “The  Theological  Semhiary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,”  along  with  the  several 

others  later  developed  are  not  in  the  financial 
program  of  our  great  Church  and  are  left  as 

foundlings  to  be  cared  for  by  the  individuals  who 
choose  to  take  them  upon  their  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences. 

Since  those  early  beginnings  when  has  the 
Church  ever  staged  a  general  campaign  to  solve 
the  ever-present  needs  for  adequate  theological 
educaton  and  what  attention  has  the  Church 
given  to  the  busy  importunities  of  the  harassed 
pres  dents,  especially  during  these  past  ten  dif¬ 
ficult  years? 

The  most  recent  Government  statistics  report 
for  the  year  1933-34,  for  e.xample,  that  Omaha 
secured  that  year  $18,589  in  gifts.  Auburn  $14,484, 
Chicago  $12,876,  Louisville  $9,750,  Western  $9,110, 
San  Franc'-sco  $8,568  and  Princeton  $75  (it  is  not 
strange  that  Princeton  had  to  cut  salaries  fifteen 
per  cent  and  in  1934-35  secured  in  gifts  $15,262); 
a  total  for  the  seven  seminaries  with  836  students 
of  $73,452.  The  same  Government  statistics  report 
that  one  of  our  Presbyterian  undergraduate  col¬ 
leges  the  same  year  secured  $54,590  in  g'fts,  or 
aliout  seventy-five  per  cent  as  much  for  the  one 
Presbyterian  college  as  was  given  for  the  entire 
seven  seminaries.  The  same  undergraduate  col¬ 
lege  received  in  that  one  year  an  additional  in¬ 
come  from  fees  and  endowments,  $490,000,  while 
the  seven  seminaries  from  fees  and  endowments 
received  only  $462,000. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  our  Presbyterian 
people  who  love  the  Church  and  want  it  to  have 
the  ablest  and  best  equipped  ministers  begin  to 
think  of  the  needs  of  our  seminaries  and  to 
major  in  gifts  to  them? 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

(Reprint  from  The  Presbyterian) 


The  Purpose 
of 

CENTRE  COLLEGE 

BY 

CHARLES  J.  TURCK,  President 


^^ENTRE  College  was  incorporated  by  act  of 

the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
dated  January  21,  1819.  It  open-d  its  doors  to 
students  in  1820,  and  its  first  class  graduated  in 
1824.  Like  all  the  early  academies  and  col'eges 
of  Kentucky,  it  had  a  precarious  existence  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  until  in  18,10  Dr.  John  C.  Young  be¬ 
came  the  president,  and  by  his  skill,  patience  and 
energy  during  a  long  administration  of  twenty- 
seven  years  he  lifted  Centre  College  to  the  first 
rank  of  the  colleges  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  Centre  College  is  the  oldest  college  in 
Kentucky  having  a  continuous  e.xistence  under  the 
same  corporate  name. 

Centre  College  has  never  been  a  sectarian 
institution.  Its  first  charter  provided  that  “no 
religious  doctrine  peculiar  to  any  one  sect  of 
Christians  shall  be  inculcated  by  professors  in 


said  college.”  This  article  is  found  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  amendment  to  that  original  charter  under  which 
the  college  operates.  No  sectarian  doctrine  can  he 
taught  at  Centre.  I  he  college  is  in  one  sense 
Presbyterian  in  its  burdens  but  inter-dent  minational 
in  its  benefits.  Less  than  one-third  of  its  present 
student  body  is  Presbyterian.  Most  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  are  entirely  unaware  that  Centre  College  has 
any  denominational  connection,  as  the  emphasis 
at  Centre  has  alwavs  been  on  a  Christian  spirit 
that  ignores  denominational  lines. 

Beginning  with  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  \  oung  and  continuing  through  the  century 
that  followed  (1830  to  19.^0),  Centre  College  has 
maintained  the  highest  standards  of  academic  life. 
In  1904,  Centre  Colleg*  became  a  member  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  of  the  Southern 
States.  1  he  college  deliberately  raised  irs  stand¬ 
ards  beyond  what  the  average  high  school  graduate 
could  meet,  and  this  in  turn  forced  the  high  schools 
to  improve  their  work.  At  the  present  time.  Cen¬ 
tre  College  is  considering  another  advance  in  stand¬ 
ards  that  will  select  from  the  great  mass  of  high 
school  graduates  only  those  who  are  best  fitted  to 
do  college  work.  The  college  has  been  on  the 
list  of  colleges  approved  by  the  Association  of  ' 
American  Universities  for  many  years.  Its  Wo¬ 
man  s  Department  is  approved  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  Its  endow¬ 
ment  now  stands  $1,252,000. 


I'here  have  been  no  departures  fn  ni  the  two 
primary  purposes  of  the  founders  of  the  coHesie. 
The  first  was  that  the  biiildintr  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter  should  be  the  primary  objective.  Tie 
second  was  that  a  broadly  cultural  education  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  should  be  offered. 
Both  of  these  p'-inciples  are  accepted  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration  as  correctly  delininsi  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  small  colletje  of  liberals  arts.  It 
aims  to  develop  character.  It  is  cultural  and  not 
vocational.  Centre  Colleije  has  always  been 
concerned  more  W’ith  training  for  life  than  with 
increasing  earning  power,  with  scholarship  for  its 
owm  sak'e  rather  than  fitr  its  financial  returns, 
with  character  of  heart  as  well  as  with  strength 
of  intellect  Centre  College  in  I9d2  represents 
an  ideal  of  educati  an  that  for  m  are  than  a  cen- 
t  iry  m  countless  colleges  has  given  to  the  country 
its  finest  spirits  and  that  ought  not  to  be  surren  1- 
er.'d  for  a  purely  utilitarian  view  of  school  and  of 
life. 

In  a  study  recently  made  by  Professors  Don¬ 
ald  B.  Prentice  and  B  VV.  Kunkel  of  Lafayette 
Cialleye,  a  table  of  the  percentage  of  living  alum¬ 
ni  represented  in  ‘  Who’s  Who’  showed  that 
Centre  College  ranked  fourteenth  in  the  nation 
and  second  in  the  South.  Of  the  first  twenty 
colleges,  all  but  one  had  been  established  by  a 
church,  and  nearly  all  of  them  maintain  still  some 
c  larch  relationship.  The  most  reliable  measure 


of  the  worth  of  a  colleije  is  the  record  made  by 
its  alumni,  and  by  this  record  Centre  College  is 
content  to  be  judged.  Twenty  nine  college  Presi¬ 
dents,  forty  representives  in  Congress,  eight  United 
States  Senators,  eleven  governors  of  states,  two 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  one  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  fifty-three  circuit  judges 
(state  and  federal),  ten  moderators  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  college  professors  and  m  ire 
than  three  hundred  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have 
graduated  from  Old  Centre.  By  their  fruits, 
colleges  as  well  as  indisiduals  may  be  known. 

(.Centre  College  has  always  been  a  small  col¬ 
lege  of  the  liberal  arts  conducted  under  Cnrisfan 
auspices  and  in  lovalty,  we  trust,  to  Christian 
principles.  We  believe  that  America  has  as  much 
need  for  that  type  of  CO  lege  in  1932  as  in  lbl9. 
We  are  not  attempting  untri  d  schemes  of  edu¬ 
cation.  We  are  not  embarking  on  a  program  be¬ 
yond  our  financial  capacity  to  complete.  With 
the  same  ideals  and  purposes  that  our  founders 
had  in  1819,  we  are  endeavoring  to  serve  the 
youth  of  America  as  well  as  they  d  d.  We  invite 
your  interest. 


Love  and  Wild  West  Yarns 
Favored  by  Colombia  Men 

The  literary  tastes  of  Columbia 
students  do  not  rank  very  high  as 
regards  current  magazine  reading, 
according  to  a  survey  just  made  by 
The  Columbia  Spectator,  the  college 
daily.  Sales  of  magazines  featuring 
sentimental  stories  and'  Wild  West 
yarns  exceed  by  more  than  two  to 
one  the  periodicals  of  high-class  fic¬ 
tion. 

The  survey  was  made  by  canvassing 
the  news  stands  patronized  by  the 
students.  One  dealer  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  college  library  said  that 
he  sold  twice  as  many  cheap  fiction 
magazines  as  literary  publications 
every  month.  The  survey  revealed  a 
surprising  tendency  toward  ^  trashy 
reading.  The  Spectator  concluded. 
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^roo  letter  of  Wr.  Dale  De  Witt  of  Union  Seatinmry  to  Hr.  Darld  Porter, 
dated  Hay  1*  1923. 


'•You  asked  me  to  let  you  know  somethin/?  about  the  Sprln/?  Sy!?!po8iiaa  held 
h7  the  National  student  L^'orum  at  Yonkers  last  week-end.  There  were  mu-^ly  ^ut 
forty  students  there,  coverinfj  I  think  s^^out  twenty  sohools  near  New  /ork.  They 
^vere  a  rather  alert  ^^-oup  of  folks  and  represented  the  branches  of  the  Student 
■^oT'jm  in  their  schools,  supposedly  liberals  and  radicals.  About  the  only  tan^ble 
end  they  soomed  to  have  in  mind  was  more  freedom  for  expression  and  work  toward 
individuality.  The  editors  of  the  Yale  Saturday  Uveninf?  Post  and  the  Michlr^n 
Tempest  were  there  and  (?ave  the  story  of  their  papers  and  vfhat  they  were  trying  to 
do  with  them.  The  Yale  man  was  rather  more  soundly  intelligent  than  the  _cllow 
from  richiijan.  Tlie  delegates  impressed  me  as  bein^^  cnlte  well  informed. 

-President  Keiklejohn  of  Amherst  talked  Saturday  xftitraoon  and  stimulated 
some  discussion  on  the  subject  of  what  the  student  do  in  the  way  of  curric¬ 

ulum  reform.  Nothing  very  definite  was  reached  on  this,  however,  and  his  talk  did 
not  center  on  it.  He  said  that  ho  believed  that  the  students  and  faculties  did 
not  want  very  badly  to  be  free  and  that  if  they  did,  the  way  to  freedom  was  throng 
the  love  of  learning  whatever  way  that  expressed  itself.  He  opposed  control  of 
educational  matters  by  trustees  and  said  that  the  faculty  should  be  the  final  voice 
of  the  college  even  to  the  extent  of  electing  the  president.  He  believes  that  free 
teaching  and  free  studying  are  essential  ?ind  does  not  tnink  that  there  is  any  basis 
discovered  that  is  satisfactory  for  limiting  college  enrollment.  He  was  cvostloned 
about  many  of  his  views  by  the  students  but  the  discussion  was  not  constructive 
beyond  the  fact  that  thought  had  bean  stimulated  in  the  /proup. 

•'Saturday  evening  Janes  Harvey  hobinson  talked,  rambling  through  his  own 
philosophy  jpf  education  and  things,  which  he  said  was  absolute  skepticism  about 
every  Institution  or  idea  of  man  to  date.  He  carried  this  out  in  specific  applica¬ 
tion  in  college  life,  calling  it  a  conspirjicy  to  prevent  proper  education.  He 
said  he  believed  that  this  was  the  most  be-punnled  generation  that  ever  had  lived 
or  ever  would  live.  He  took  a  rather  cosmic  view  of  things,  thinking  out  into  possi¬ 
bilities  for  humanity  in  many  different  realms,  saying  we  little  knew  what  the  next 
twenty-five  years  would  bring  forth.  His  talk  was  wholly  a  delightful  trip  in  sosie 
realms  of  thou/?ht  which  students  very  rarely  find,  and  where  there  were  a  groat 
many  inconsistencies  the  students  there  saw  throu/^  them  v/ith  a  f?ood  deal  of  alert¬ 
ness.  I  thinlc  hs  did  not  contribute  anythin^?  very  important  in  actual  statement  but 
he  did  encourage  a  more  critical  and  careful  analysis  of  ideas  and  institutions 
which  will  probably  be  to  the  good.  The  Sxinday  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
reports  of  activities  in  the  different  schools  and  the  amoiint  of  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  democracy  there  was  for  students.  It  would  be  difficult  to  go  into  any 
detail  about  this  and  you  probably  know  already  much  of  tte  material  that  was  given. 
They  told  about  forums,  liberal  activities,  attempts  to  get  students  to  becoBie  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  labor  movements,  self-^?overnraent  schemes  etc.  This  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  quite  a  constructive  session  giving  the  delegatee  from  different  schools  a 
chance  to  oorapsire  plans  and  ideas  and  get  a  view  of  conditions. 

"As  for  the  conferenoe  as  a  whole.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  me  for  I  think 
it  helped  in  the  game  of  waking  students  up,  and  I  feel  that  is  badly  needed.  It 
lacked  definiteness  and  direction  and  was  not  handled  very  well,  but  there  was  an 
element  of  spontaneity  that  was  refreshing.  There  was  just  a  little  of  upstartnesa 


such  as  calling  professors  and  presidents  consyoe^te  asses  and  that  sort  of  thing. 


?e«l  inost  of  the 
ti'.Gir  fp Glints. 


stnients  there  were  not  s:/rapathetic  to  th^t  vTay  of  eipres- 


”I  was  at  the  dinner  r^lven  3ar.t  nin:ht  by  the  Student  Forum  at  wliich  the 
forei'^n  stulents  prave  their  imTaressione  of  araerican  schools,  ^hey  only  had 
minutes  oich  and  this  Tave  them  little  cl-anoe.  I  was  interested  to  note  that  they 
were  of  the  OT^iaion  that  fraternities  were  destroying  individuality  and  perso^lity 
amonfi?  students,  t^ey  had  the  impression  that  American  students  did  very  little 
tliihkin;*  for  themse'ives  and  cared  for  spiritual  values  very  little,  hob  son  said 
one  thint?  that  impressed  me  and  this  was  that  in  Kn^land  men  went  to  the  university 
to  develop  tJiemselves  and  hero  they  went  to  distin^juis]!  themselves.  They  mentioned 
the  universal  office  huntiac  and  desire  for  prominence,  Those  comments  I  m  majciae 
3o  not  tive  at  all  the  survey  t)ioy  made  but  just  a  few  things  that  I  thou.^ht  you 
mi'^ht  be  interested  in,” 


Cordially  yours, 

(Sisned)  DALE  DS  V/iTT 


Union  Seminary. 


CHURCH  COLLEGE. 

- 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying^  to  see  signs  of  growing  interest 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  the  Church.  The  Preslhy- 
terians  of  North  Carolina  have  girded  Davidson  with  fresh 
strength;  the  friends  of  Hampden-Sidney  have  organized 
a  movement  in  her  behalf;  the  Alumni  and  old  students  of 
King  College  are  proposing  to  put  a  Memorial  Hall  on  the 
campus,  and  hope  to  have  the  corner-stone  laying  wihile 
the  Assembly  is  in  session;  a,  whirl-wind  campaign  starts^ 
in  Pee  Dee  Presbytery,  South  Carolina,  which  will  sweep 
;  the  ■u'ihole  Synod,  and  is  expected  to  result  in  a  deposit  of 
1  $200,000,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Synod ’s  three  in¬ 
stitutions,  Cliieora  Colleg’e,  at  Greenville;  the  Presbyterian 
■  follege  of  South  Carolina,  at  Clinton;  and  the  Columbia 
■;  Theological  Seminary. 

These  are  hopeful  signs,  sihowing  that  our  Church  is  rous- 
nng  more  and  more  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  it  owes  to 
vthe  cause  of  Christian  Education.  Many  are  the  obstacles 
AVhich  confront  the  Church  Schools,  great  boulders  of  diffi- 
.£,;en]ty  lying  across  their  pathway.  Perhaps  the  greatest  o? 
'these  is  the  competition  of  the  State  Schools.  Behind  these 
'  is  the  power  of  taxation,  a  power  that  guarantees  ample 
money  for  their  support.  Provision  is  made  for  free  tuition. 
':Not  only  the  poor,  but  others  whose  consciences  are  not  too 
i sensitive,  can  avail  themselves  of  this  provision.  People 
forced  to  pay  taxes  to  support  public  schools  think  it  good 
business  policy  to  use  them  for  educating  their  children. 
Another  obstacle  is  the  discriminating  pension  fund  of  Mr. 
Oamegie.  It  is  a  constant  temptation  for  drawing  away 
teachers  from  the  Church  Schools. 

These  obstacles  constitute  a  cihallenge  to  the  Ohurcih. 
Christians  should  find  in  them  a  stimulus  to  their  zeal.  They 
ishould  resolve  with  all  their  might  that  the  schools  founded 
by  their  fathers  in  loyalty  to  the  Saviour  should  not  go 
down  before  the  competition  of  schools  organized  in  the 
interests  of  a  purely  secular  education.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  by  them,  and  ever  borne  in  mind  by  them,  that 
they  cannot  turn  over  their  sons  and  daughters  to  outside 
parties  without  betraying  the  highest  interests  of  their 
children,  and  proving  false  to  their  Christian  profession. 
It  is  not  questioned  that  there  are  noble  Christian  men  in 
the  se^ice  of  'State  Schools,  but  r^igion  is  not  a  factor  in 


State  education.  The  State  takes  an  inventory  of  the  ^ 
dent’s  mind  and  body,  but  does  not  inquire  whether  he  q 
a  soul.  It  does  not  raise  the  question  whether  he  is  a  ss^ 
ner  and  needs  a  (Saviour;  it  does  not  project  a  career  ft\.’ 
him  that  extends  beyond  the  grave.  The  State  bases  ity 
education  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  dealing  merely  with 
an  animal,  and  its  aim  is  to  fit  the  animal  for  making  the 
most  of  a  purely  animal  life.  It  takes  no  note  of  that 
wthich  is  most  distinctive  of  man,  it  rules  out  of  its  cum- 
ciilum  the  one  Book  that  tells  whence  man  came  and  whither 
he  goes,  the  one  Book  that  God  has  given  to  the  race  to 
answer  authoritatively  the  most  important  questions  that 
man  can  answer. 

It  has  ever  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  religion 
is  a  part  of  education,  and  belongs  of  nght  to  the  wlhole 
process  of  edueiation,  that  it  slhoiild  not  be  separated  from 
the  training  that  is  given  in  colleges  and  universities.  ^  This 
-doctrine  has  been  cherished  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Church  not  merely  controlled  education,  but  furnished 
education,  both  the  lower  and  the  higher,  for  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  When  as  a  result  of  the  Reformation  theal' 


Church  was  split  up  into  national  branches,  each  of  these 
took  charge  of  education.  When  there  was  a  further  split 
into  denomimations,  these,  with  few  exceptions,  accepted  the 
work  of  education  as  a  part  of  their  divine  mission.  The 
few  denominations  that  refused  to  educate  their  children, 
like  the  Primitive  Baptists,  have  dwindled  under  the  in- 
finenee  of  growing  light,  and  are  destined  to  extinction.  The 
life  of  the  Church  is  wrapped  up  in  this  work.  The  denomi¬ 
nation  that  takes  the  lead  in  education  is  the  denomination 
that  will  take  the  lead  in  infiuence.  We  glory  in  the  splen¬ 
did  showing  that  many  of  our  sister  denominations  are  mak¬ 
ing  in  building  up  and  richly  endowing  their  institutions  of 
learning;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  let  them  surpass  ns.  The 
Presbyterians  must  bestir  themselves,  and  not  be  content 
with  a  spurt  of  enthusiasm  now  and  then.  They  must  take 
a  fr-esh  grip,  and  a  lasting  grip  upon  this  work  of  Church 
and  Christian  Education,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  work  absolutely  essential  not  merely  to  the  well 
being  but  to  the  continued-being  of  their  beloved  Church. 


I 


to 


There  is  something  unusual,  cn- 
fOuraginJT  and  fine  in  the  refusal  of 
Dr.  Dri'RT,  the  Hector  of  St.  Taul’s 
School,  to  accept  the  rcctor.ship  of 
Trinity  Church.  That  i.s  a  post  whose 
ancient  traditional  di.stinction  and 
ample  present  opportunities  of  .service 
to  the  Church  and  the  community 
mu.st  make  it  tempting,  beyond  most 
Bishoprics,  to  any  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Its  oc¬ 
cupant  is,  well  paid,  as  schoolmasters 
are  not,  including  those  of  St.  Paul's, 
as  its  Rector  told  its  graduates  last 
year.  Both  from  a  secular  and  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  point  of  view,  Trinity 
offers  much  to  a  just  and  noble  am¬ 
bition.  Dr.  Drurt  prefers  to  sta>  at 
Concord,  to  build  up  and  improve  that 
famous  school,  to  be  the  guide,  the 
companion  and  the  friend  of  its  400 
boys,  to  carry  out  the  plans  which 
the  raising  of  a  permanent  endowment  t 
of  ,$2,000,000  will  make  feasible.  ^ 

There  are  almost  4,000  living  grad- i 
uates  of  St.  Paul’s.  It  has  given  eight  ' 
Bishops  to  the  Church.  It  had  nearly 
1,000  alumni  in  the  army  and  navy  in  ; 
the  World  War.  Its  Rector  mu.st  feel 
that  he  is  doing  an  honorable  and 
quietly  useful  work,  ohe  for  which  he 
is  specially  fitted.  If  it  be  said  that 
he  is  merely  wise  or  modest  to  prefer 
a  service  for  which  he  has  shown  him¬ 
self  particularly  adapted  to  an  untried 
field  of  labor,  that  would  be  an  in-  j 
sufficient,  a  short-sighted  opinion,  “  I  ; 
felt,’’  he  writes,  “  my  work  here 
“  y,'as  not  done,  and  that  I  should  stay 
“  here  and  do  it.”  That  is  a  spirit! 
which  every  school-teacher  should  ' 
honor  and  that  honors  every  school-  : 
teacher.  They  are  the  molders  of  the  : 
generations.  If  their  momentous  labor 
has  been  and  still  is,  on  the  whole, 
scandalously  underpaid,  the  country  is 
at  last  waking  up  to  this  long  injus¬ 
tice. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Drury's  is  a; 
picked  and  pi,irple  school;  but  in  stick-  ‘ 
ing  to  his  profession  in  the  face  of  ( 
what  would  almost  univ'crsally  be*con-t 
sidered  “  preferment,”  he  empha.sizes  ; 
the  dignity  of  the  teaching  profession,  j 
Save  for  this  transient  conspicuity.  his  I 
work,  like  that  of  most  othei'  teacher.s,  | 
is  quiet,  mostly  unknown.  The  whole' 
race  of  school-tcacher.s,  “their  glorious* 
tasks  In  silence  perfecting,”  is  typified 
in  this  schoolmaster's  refusal  to  leave  t 


his  beloved  school  for  “  promotion.” 


1 


MATERIALISM 


retreat  movement  and  with  the'^af^ 


Dominates  In  Schools, 


Laymen’s  Retreat  Delegates 
Told  At  Meeting. 


Need  For  Spread  Of^hristianity  In  , 
America  Is  Pressing — Dollar 
iSign  Foremost  Factor.  ■ 


'  I  I  ' 

I  With  approval  of  numerous  pre- 

i  Istes  In  the  Catholic  Helrarchy  of  the  | 
Pnited  States,  the  Laymen’.s  Retreat  j 
Movement  of  the  Nation  will  be  given  ' 
new  impetus,  according  to  Impres-  | 
slons  at  the  second  annual  conference 
1  of  delegates  assembled  at  Mount  St.  i 
!  Mary  Seminary,  Norwood,  yesterday.  | 

1  The  second  day’s  session  was  de-  : 

voted  principally  to  discussion  of  i 
I  practicable  W'ays  and  means  to  fur-  i 
■  ther  the  retreat  movement.  The  j 
I  n'.ornlng  and  afternoon  sessions  at  i; 
1  the  seminary  were  devoted  to  valua¬ 
ble  round-table  discussions  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  suggested  plans  for  spread¬ 
ing  the  retreat  work  to  men  of  all 
1  walks  of  life.  The  conference  wdll 

(close  late  today  with  annual  election 
of  officers.  The  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
,  Sinton  last  night  was  attended  by 
clergy  and  laymen  from  14  states, 
j  Councilman  Edward  T.  Dixon 
served  as  toastmaster  at  the  dinner, 
j  and  in  his  Introductory  remarks  ob- 
;  served  that  Cincinnati  appreciated 
the  honor  of  being  the  capital  foi'  the 
1  letreat  movement  for  the  three-day 


period. 

William  H.  Alber.s,  National  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Daymen’s  Retreat  Deague, 
praised  the  unselfish  attitude  shown 
the  j^treat  delegates,  who  sacri- 


fleed  their  personal  business  and  pro- 
j  fesslonal  Interests  to  work  for  the 
j  success  of  the  retreat  movement. 


I  work  accomplished  at  the  present 
:  conference  were  given  by  Sir  Richard 
!i  Crane  and  William  A.  Ryan,  Pitts- 
i  burgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  laymen, 
and  Right  Rev.  Archabbott  Aurelius 
I  Stehle,  O.  S.  B.,  Datrobe,  Pa.,  and  Rev. 
i  Patrick  Maloney,  O.  F.  M.,  Chicago. 

I  At  the  general  session  yesterday 
I  afternoon,  under 


Chairmanship  of, 

J  James  Fitzgerald,  reports  of  retreat- 


tempts  made  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
to  realize  the  wishes  of  the  Pope. 

At  the  Jyaymen’s  Divisional  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  under  Chairmanship 
of  Edward  Joyce,  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
urgent  call  for  men  of  all  walks  of 
life  to  attend  the  week-end  retreats, 
was  pressed  b.v  speaker.s.  j 

“Are  ‘Bay- Apomlen’  ” 

Another  divisional  meeting  revealed 
the  value  of  organizational  support 
of  the  retreat  movement  through  the 
encouragement  of  Holy  Name  So¬ 
ciety,  Knight.s  of  St.  John  and  similar 
organizations.  J.  ,1.  Sullivan.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  ws.«  Chairman  of  this 
se.ssion. 

'“The  purpo.se  of  the  retreat  move¬ 
ment  is  to  accomplish  the  personal 
sanctification  of  as  many  men  as  pos¬ 
sible,”  .said  Edward  Joyce,  Boston. 
Mass.,  one  of  the  Eastern  leaders  of 
the  movement.  '  This  object  once  a'- 
tained,  however,  a  utoma  tlcall.v  re.sults 
in  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of 
Catholic  men  who  have  become  so 
I  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  * 
church,  that  they  are  in  effect  la.\  I 
apostles.”  I 

Mr.  Joyce  pointed  that  "there  Is  a  i 
pre.ssing  need  for  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  In  America.”  Everyone  ac-  ‘ 
quainted  with  present-day  conditions  ; 
readily  admits  that  the  need  exists.. 
We  live  In  a  thrill-mad,  money-mad, 
sex-mad  age.  Materialism  dominates  i 
our  schools  and  colleges.  For  mil-' 
lions  of  people  God  has  been  ruth-  i 
lessly  discarded  as  a  factor  in  the  : 
equation  of  life.  To  every  proposi-  \ 

1  tion  of  whatever  nature  that  may  be' 

I  submitted  to  people  today,  the  almost 
invariable  answer  Is.  "What  does  it 
get  me?”  Innumerable  men  test  all 
values  by  the  touchstone  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  sign,  not  to  speak  of  baser  mo¬ 
tives  that  actuate  human  conduct.” 


I  masters  and  priests’  committees  were 
1  received.  There  will  be  a  high  mass 
lin  the  seminary  chapel  at  9  o’clock 
I  this  morning,  followed  by  a  general 
I  session  under  Chairmanship  of  Sir 
Richard  Crane.  The  closing  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  at  1:30  o’clock,  under 
Chairmanship  of  William  H.  Albers. 

Conferences  of  retreat-masters  and 
pastors  and  three  separate  divisional 
committee  meetings  of  laymen  fea¬ 
tured  this  Saturday  morning  round¬ 
table  discussion. 

Rev.  John  J.  Harbrecht.  S.T.D..  of 
the  faculty  of  Mount  St.  Mary  Semi¬ 
nary,  read  a  paper  on  "Catholic  Ac¬ 
tion  and  the  Retreat  Movement,” 
dealing  especially  with  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  Pope  Pius  XI,,  on  the 
’  ■  '  "  ”  ■  ■■  ■  ■  ^  .rr?  ---  -  - 


Beadiers  Are  Needed. 

"The  retreat  movement  has  not  ye^ 
awakened  to  Its  real  mission  in  this 
country  and  it  has  not  yet  realized 
the  full  .scope  of  Its  possibilities.” 
Rev.  Zacheus  Maher,  S.  J.,  San  Fran- 
I;  cisco,  Calif.,  said. 

”We  must  have  leaders  who,  by! 
their  Influence  may  influence  others,” 
he  said.  “We  want  to  see  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  delegates  present  all  the 
fine  things  we  heard  said  of  Cdiholic 
leaders. 

"Until  the  Retreat  Movement 
reaches  down  to  the  laboring  man, 

(unless  these  retreats  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  man  on  the  street,  until 
j  the  day  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the 
carpenter  and  the  bricklayer,  the 
j  foundry  man  and  the  factory  man, 
In  every  large  city  In  the  country 
have  the  opportunity  presented  them 
of  making  a  retreat,  we  will  not 
have  fulfilled  our  purpose. 

"Herein  lies  our  opportunity  and 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  our 
work  with  the  common  determination  : 
to  succeed.  Success  calls  for  common 
effort  in  a  common  cause,  each  de-  ' 
riving  an  Inspiration  from  the  other,  ! 

each  contributing  what  he  can  to 
promoting  work  of  the  other.” 


RETREATS  ARE  PROPOSED 


For  Non-Cathollc  Men  In  Message 
Of  Archbishop  McNicholas. 
Archbishop  McNicholas,  O.  P.,  who 
is  111,  last  night  sent  the  following 
communication  to  the  Daymen’s  Re-  ^ 
dinner  at  Hotel 


treat  Conference 
Sinton: 


■■It  Is  to  me  a  great  disappointment 
1^,5*  cannot  in  person  extend  to 


I  yc 
»  1 


you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  I  trust  you  will  feel  entirely 
at  home  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Semi¬ 
nary  during  all  the  sessions  of  the 
conference. 

"I  have  no  greater  Interest  in  any 
work  of  religion  than  I  have  in 
week-end  retreats  for  laymen.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this  anxious  inter- 
estednesa.  A  Bishop  of  a  diocese,  ac¬ 
cording-  to  sacred  canons.  Is  the  only 
preacher  who  personally  must  dis¬ 
charge  this  high  office  and  at  the 
same  time  assume  responsibility  for 
the  preaching  of  every  priest,  resi¬ 
dent  or  visitor,  religious  or  diocesan, 
who  preaches  within  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction. 

■‘One  need  not  be  surprised  that  a 
Bishop  feels  the  burden  of  so  great 
a  responsibility  and  guards  with  such 
jealous  care  those  in  whose  favor  it 
Is  exercised.  God  did  not  give  a  spe¬ 
cial  mandate  that  His  word  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  order  that  His  church  con- 
•  tinue,  and  that  her  doctrine  and 
moral  code  be  preserved.  But  He  did 
command  that  His  word  be  preached. 
That  mandate,  given  by  the  Lord 
Christ  Himself,  is  In  the  hands  of 
every  Bishop  exercising  jurisdiction 
In  the  Catholic  Church. 

"The  nature  of  preaching  and  the 
office  of  preacher  are  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  that  they  cannot  be  indifferent. 
Either  they  must  be  helpful  or  they 
must  prove  detrimental.  The  preach¬ 
ing-  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified  is 
gain;  the  preaching  of  one’s  self,  in 
whatever  disguise,  is  loss.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  this  loss  or  gain  must  weigh 
heavily  on  one  charged  with  this 
Christ- given  responsibility. 

"Tlje  limitless  possibility  of  gain 
through  preaching  prepared  under 
prayerful  petition  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
prompted  by  zeal,  made  attractive  by 
culture  and  adapted  to  hearers  of 
every  class,  should  arouse  us  to  make 
as  great  a  conquest  of  souls  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  greatest 
opportunity  for  effective  preaching 
.  is  in  our  retreat  houses  during  week¬ 
end  retreats.  Considering  our  native 
American  restlessness  and  our  condi- 
:  tion.s  such  as  they  are,  our  men  need 
the  silence  and  retirement  of  a  re¬ 
treat  house  as  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment  for  serious  thinking  on  spirit- 
'  ual  matters  and  for  pcayer.  With  all 
'  my  heart  1  desire  that  every  Catholic 
layman  of  this  diocese,  whatever  be 
his  condition  of  life,  make  a  week¬ 
end  retreat.  I  wish  to  meet  person¬ 
ally,  so  far  as  I  may,  every  group 
making  a  retreat. 

"My  position  is  not  an  extreme  one. 

I  realize  that  our  men  are  so  good 
that  they  deserve  well  of  us.  We 
should  do  the  most  we  may  for  them. 
Those  not  of  our  faith  realize  that 
religion  is  losing  its  hold  on  men. 
This  is  not  true  of -our  Catholic  men. 
Our  churches  are  filled  many  tlrnfes 
every  Sunday  with  men.  young  and 
old,  of  every  walk  and  condition  of 
life.  Good  as  they  are,  their  willing 
spirits  need  more  direction.  They 
need  to  be  formed  for  the  apostolate 
that  is  awaiting  them.  Many  of  our 
Catholic  men  have  the  mistaken  notion 
that  this  lay  apostolate  Is  to  be  made 
up  of  groups  of  rich  and  learned 
men.  It  is  to  be  made  up  of  every 
group  of  men  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
each  group  doing  all  the  good  it  may, 
according  to  its  opportunities, 
v'  "There  is  the  greatest  need  for  a 
lay  apostolate  in  this  diocese  and  in 
this  country.  I  think  we  are  talk- 
j  ing  nonsense  and  -wasting  time  unless 
'  our  week-end  retreats  be  the  Insplr- 
’  ation  of  our  lay  a.postolate  and  the 
;  solid  foundation  on  which  it  is  built. 


' ’'I'  an  deresi 'd  greatly  irT  the 
phase  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
.lesult  h  lors  of  California — week¬ 
end  retrea  .s  for  men  not  of  our  faith. 


iEDUCATION  ENGLAND’S  NEED. 


I  shall  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
■  conducting  personally  in  this  city  j 
week-end  retreats  for  men  not  of  my  j 
j  faith.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  say  to  * 


the  general  public  of  this  section  of 
the  country  that  this  1>  not  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prosetj'tize. 

"No  one  may  be  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church  unless  he  is  abso¬ 
lutely  convinced  of  her  position.  But 
so  many  excellent  men  who  know  a 
little  of  the  Catholic  Church  desire  a 
fuller  knowledge  from  reliable  and 
first-hand  sources.  They  wish  to  get 
the  Catholic  point  of  view  on  the 
great  fundamental  questions  of 
Christianity.  They  wish  to  kno-w  the 
proofs  accepted  by  the  Catholic 
Church  for  the  existence  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God;  for  the  spoken  Word  of 
God  to  man  through  Revelation;  for 
the  Divinity  of  Christ;  for  the  need 
of  a.  natural,  supernatural  and  organ¬ 
ized  religion.  They  wish  to  know  the| 
domain  of  religion  as  the  Catholic; 
Church  understands  it. 

’What  are  the  mysteries  which 
have  baffled  science  and  religion  from 
the  beginning  and  for  which  no  solu¬ 
tion  likely  will  be  found?  Why  not 
catalogue  clearly  the  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  of  disagrement  between  | 
Catholics  and  other  Christians  who  i 
hold  to  the  Di-vlnity  of  Christ  and  the 
need  of  an  organized,  supernatural 
religion?  These  and  other  questions 
may  be  discussed  most  profitably 
during  such  a  retreat. 

"I  hope  the  delegates  assembled  in 
Cincinnati  will  not  think  It  necessary 
to  found  a  ne-w  society  or  to  form  a 
new  organization  In  order  to  continue 
these  annual  National  Conferences.  I 
■would  think  It  best  that  you  prize  the 
condition  of  liberty  which  you  now  » 
enjoy  through  the  simple  conference. 
You  may,  year  by  year,  hold  a  con¬ 
ference  at  the  invitation  of  one  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 
While  It  will  probably  be  well  to 
make  recommendations,  yet  these  will 
have  binding  force  on  no  one. 

"In  the  course  of  10  years  we  may 
hope  reasonably  that  serious  efforts 
will  be  made  In  every  place  to  have 
retreats  conducted  for  laymen  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  a  locality.  An  annual  national 
conference  will  help  Immeasurably  not 
only  to  lend  a  helping  hand  In  the 
Inauguration  of  the  work,  but  also  to 
strengthen  the  movement  where  it  Is 
already  established.” 

Bishop  Francis  W,  Howard,  Cov 
ington,  Ky.,  speaking  in  place  of 
Archbishop  John  T.  McNicholas,  com 
plimented  the  retreat  delegates  for 
their  whole-hearted  Interest  in  the 

retreat  movement. 

Rv.  Ambrose  Reger,  O.  S.  B.,  pastor 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church.  Ripley,  .  Ohio 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Layman’s  Re¬ 
treat  Conference,  was  stricken  with 
appendicitis  when  at  breakfast  at  St. 
Mary’s  Seminary  yesterday  morning. 
He  was  removed  to  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  where  an  emergency  opera¬ 
tion  was.  performed  by  Dr.  Giles 
DeCourcy.  _  - 


'lack  of  trained  men  means 

j  LOSS  OF  TRADE,  SAYS  DEWAR. 


BenefitVof  British  Solentmo  Discoveries 
Reaped  by  Others — He  Points  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  Success — Opening  Address  of 
British  Science  Association  Meeting. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  'The  Sun. 

Belfast,  Sept.  10.— The  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  opened  here  to-night,  Prof. 
James  Dewar  presiding.  In  the  opening 
address  he  called  for  immediate  energetic 
progress  in  the  national  system  of  scien¬ 
tific  education. 

He  pointed  out  the  German  chemical 
industries  that  are  worth  £50,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  These,  he  said,  had  sprung  up 
witliin  seventy  years  and  had  received 
enormous  expansion  in  the  last  thirty  years. 
They  were  largely  founded  on  basic  dis¬ 
coveries  made  by  English  chemists,  which 
were  never  properly  appreciated  or  scien¬ 
tifically  developed  in  England.  The  root 
of  the  mischief  Avas  the  want  of  education 
among  the  so-called  educated  classes,  and 
secondarily  among  the  workmen.  He  said; 

“It  is  in  an  abundance  of  men  of  ordinary 
plodding  ability,  thoroughly  trained  and 
methodically  directed,  that  Germany  at 
i  present  has  so  commanding  an  advantage. 
It  is  the  failure  of  our  schools  to  turn  out, 

'  and  of  our  manufacturers  to  demand,  men 
of  this  kind,  which  explains  our  loss  of 
some  valuable  industries  and  our  pre¬ 
carious  hold  on  others.  Let  no  one  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  this  deficiency  can  be 
remedied  by  any  amount  of  that  technical 
training  which  is  now  a  fashionable  nos¬ 
trum.  It  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  must 
rest  upon  a  foundation  of  general  training. 
Mental  habits  are  formed  for  good  or  evil 
long  before  men  go  to  technical  schools. 
We  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 

“The  really  appalling  thing  is  not  that 
the  Germans  have  seized  this  or  that  in¬ 
dustry,  or  even  that  they  may  have  seized 
a  dozen  industries.  It  is  that  the  German 
population  has  reached  a  point  in  general 
training  and  specialized  equipment  which 
will  take  us  tAvo  generations  of  hard  and 
intelligently  directed  educational  Avork  to 
attain;  it  is  that  Germany  possesses  a  na¬ 
tional  Aveapon  of  precision,  which  must 
giA^e  her  an  enormous  adA'antage  in  every 
contest  depending  upon  disciplined  and 
methodized  intellect." 

The  second  part  of  Prof.  Dewar’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  devoted  to  physical  chemistry, 
in  which  he  is  the  leading  specialist.  He 
traced  the  history  of  minus  temperatures. 
Lord  Kelvin  has  shown  that  273  degrees 
below  the  temperature  at  which  water 
freezes,  was  the  point  beloAV  which  there 
was  no  loAver  temperature.  This  was 
absolute  zero.  Many  chemists  have  striven 
to  obtain  absolute  zero.  Prof.  DeAA-ar 
himself  by  liquefying  hydrogen  had  brought 
the  temperature  to  minus  258  degrees; 
but  all  other  conceivable  exhaustions  still 
left  eight  degrees  from  absolute  zero. 
It  Avas  extremely  improbable.  Prof.  Dewar 
concluded,  that  man  Avould  ever  be  able” 
to  reach  that. 
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ONE  of  the  most  mstriu-live  biilletjilis  issued  by  tlic  gov(‘rmnerit  f 
tills  season  deals  wit})  the  Bible  in  theBublic  Sehnols.  Jt  is  a  booklet 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  well-informed  Ameriean. 
On  this  vital  subject  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  accurate  inlbr- 
mation,  and  here  it  is  at  hand  available  for  every  reader.  Early  last  year, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  J)ej)artment  of  the  interior  sent  to  all 
State  Departments  of  Education  a  short  (juestionnaire  asking  for  infor-  , 
mation.  The  result  of  this  course  of  questioning  is  shown  in  a  tabulated 
summary,  extracts  from  which  we  will  jiublisli  from  week  to  week,  belie^'- 
ing  that  this  method  of  stating  the  case  will  give  more  satisfaction  than 
overwhelming  the  reader  in  a  single  issue  with  a  mass  of  tabulated  matter. 
The  first  question  was : 

‘''Does  the  law  of  your  state  require  Bible  reading  in  the  Public  Schools  at 
stated  times,  or  for  specified  periods  within  the  school  weeh?”  ' 

To  this  eighteen  states  made  reply  as  follows:  xVlabama,  Georgia, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  replied  “Yes,” 
and  Arizona,  California,  idalio,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming,  replied  “No.” 
Those  six  states  which  require  that  the  Bible  be  read  in  the  schools  are 
each  different  in  the  form  of  the  requirement.  Alabama  requires  “read¬ 
ings  from  the  Holy  Bible”;  Georgia  from  “the  Bible,  including  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments”;  Massachusetts,  “a  portion  of  the  Bible”;  New 
Jersey,  “at  least  five  verses  from  the  Old  Testament”;  Pennsylvania, 
“at  least  ten  verses  from  the  Holy  Bible”;  and  Tennessee,  the  same  as  | 
Pennsylvania.  In  three  states,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee, 
the  reading  must  be  “without  comment,”  while  Massachusetts  expresses 
the  order  thus:  “without  written  note  or  oral  comment.”  In  Georgia, 
Massachusetts  and  Tennessee,  any  pupil  may  be  excused  from  the  Bible-  ; 
reading  exercises  upon  written  request  of  parent  or  guardian. 

The  laws  of  the  six  states  mentioned  are  indicative  of  the  intent  of  the  ' 
legislatures  to  safeguard  the  Bible  against  exclusion  from  the  school. 
The  twelve  states  which  have  no  law  requiring  Bible-reading  in  the  schools 
are  left  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  reading  is  permissible  “by  reason 
of  the  law  of  silence  on  the  subject,  or  by  general  consent.”  In  these 
states  the  matter  is  usually  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  school  authorities. 

In  five  states  where  the  law  is  silent  on  Bible-reading,  the  Courts  have 
rendered  favorable  decisions. 


THE  VALUE  OF  AN  EDUCTION. 


EBVE  KAISER. 

Cent,  of  Males  En¬ 
rolled  Are  In  War  Service  Now. 

Of  the  63,300  students  enrolled  in 
German  universities  for  the  Winter  ‘ 
season  of  1916-16,  only  10,480  men 
and  4.600  women  actually  are  pur¬ 
suing  their  studies  at  these  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  rest  are  serving  the 
Kaiser,  either  as  soldiers  or  in  the 
hospital  corps.  About.  1,000  of  them 
entered  the  ranks  during  the  current 
season,  bringing  the  percentage  of 
niale  German  students  in,  the  army 
up  to  83,  according  to  an  estimate 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
of  Feb.  14.  The  percentage  for  the 
bummer,  semester  of  1915  was  re¬ 
ported  as  81.81. 

Among  the  students  at  the  unlver- 
sities  this  season  are  1,400  foreigners, 
whom  300  are  women.  Of  the 
4, 8.^0  women  enrolled,  some  220  are 
In  the  hospital  service.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  students  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  knowledge  is  about  the  ii 
same  as  In  times'  of  peace,  with  the  ,t 
exception  of  a  sharp  falling-off  in  the 
of  those  studying  medicine,  r 
political  science,  and  agriculture,  thel 
tavorlte  subjects  of  the  foreigners. 


I  .^t  the  opening  exerci.oes  of  Xew  York  i 
T'niversity.  Chancellor  Klmer  Kllsworth  ; 
Brown  .said;  ; 

The  call  for  university  men  at  this  ; 
time  has  been  a  revelation.  There  has  ! 
never  before  to  my  knowledge  been  ; 
such  decisive  emphasis  upon  the  need  b 
and  value  of  university  education.  ; 
E'  or.v  man  is  called  into  service,  but 
univer.sity  men  are  called  with  double : 
in.sistence  because  of  what  they  have  to  ^ 
.give  that  the  nation  needs.  It  i.s  good 
for  us  to  be  shaken  violently  from  our  J 
familiar  standards  and  ambitions.  It 
is  good  to  have  every  sort  of  com¬ 
placency  thrown  to  the  ground  by  an 
earthquake  shock  that  spares  neither 
high  nor  low.  Jt  is  good  for  us  to  be 
made  suddenly  and  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  the  best  that  we  have  done,  by  find¬ 
ing  all  arojnd  us  men  who  are  rising 
to  great  heights  of  consecration.” 


SEESJ^IELD 
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IR  REVOLT. 


Efjf  ir.v i:\T 


STATISTICS  O.V 
f'On  SUCCESS. 
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The  I  neiliicate|f  Nlh  in  It  .\morig  the  Mvlng 
.>lpn  Who  Hat  e  Become  Famous,  and 
the  .Self-Taught  Kllmly  Kepresented 
College  Men  Way  Ahead  In  Life’s  Hace 

III  "te  annual  rejxirt  of  ihe  United  States 
(.'omrniei-ioner  of  Wucatiori,  now  being  i 
fcornpilt-d,  will  appear  a  shi  o!.  of  sratwth-s  ‘ 
,  Hlio.\ing  to  what  «-xterifc  higher  wJuca»ioii  i 
i  affect.-  .-^iicee-js  in  i'lfi;.  Particularly  jf  ! 
.shows  the  prceiiiiuence  of  the  A.  B.  dcgiee  | 
man  among  '1j<-  si,(ce,-..sfui,  and  ihe  inoon-  ■ 
-ipicuousneHs  of  ‘i,e  .‘•cif-edijcaf n.,  i 

The  standard  of  aucce.ss  to  v.liicii  '.-le 
educational  siathUics  axe  apjdicd  i.-  i-a'  ' 
which  coD8titiiie«  eligibility  to  the  ranne  , 
of  ti.e  10.000  or  so  per->onis  included  in  "'.'."■..y-  ! 
Who  in  America”- tha'  in  according  to  ;he  ■ 
eclitoi  8  “the  most  notable  in  all  depart ; 
of  usefulness  and  reputable  cnoea  ” 
'Ihese  men  have  an  reported  -he  sc.;., 
and  metliod  of  their  ^uoation. 

/I  he  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  : 
divides  the  14,794,403  males  o\er  30  vc-ars 
old  in  the  Umted  States  acecord-'ng  to  the 
^’our  educational  classes 

as  follows: 

aas.s  I  without  education .  .  i  757  1^,3 

Ciass  n.,  with  only  common  school  ,ra,ln 
me  or  trained  outside  of  oreanizet. 

schooLs  . . . .  _  !'>  35? 

Ciass  111.,  with  regular  hleh  school  tralU' 

ing:  added .  657  4.32 

Class  IV..  with  college  or  hl^iier  education 

^  added...  .  325  gj3 

Omitting  these  few  vho  are  •mdei  30 
veaxs  old,  says  this  report,  the  statements 
jirom  10,704  notables  show  that  thev  -n- 
j  elude:  Without  education,  none-  seK- 
taught,  24;  home-taught,  278;  with  common 
I  school  training  only,  1,066;  with  high  .school 
1,627;  Avith  college  training,  7  709 
of  Avhom  6,129  were  graduates.  That  is’: 
i  Dom  ]8(X)  to  1870  the  uneducated  bov  i-.  ■ 
United  .States  failed  entirely  to  i.ecome  so 
1  notable  in  any  department  of  usetulne--  a-  ' 
reputable  endeavor  as  to  attract  the  -  ’‘entloi 
of  the  “Wlho’s  Who”  editors,  and  {fa -  onl^ 
self-taught  men  succeeded. 

A  boy  with  only  a  common  school  ■  dnra- 
9  numbers,  one  chai  .  e  in 

-A.  high  school  training  increased  this  chance 
nearly  tWenty-two  rimes. 

College  education  ■  dded  gave  the  yoi  ’  " 
man  about  ten  times  the  chance  of  a  iTifh 
school  boy  and  200  times  the  chance  of  ^he 
boy  whose  tramiiig  stopped  with  the  comnion 
school. 

'I  he  A.  B.  graduate  was  preen -’v 
succe.s.sful.  and  the  self-educ.:*ted  ma  .^-.As 
inconspicuous.  ' 

“From  the  nature  of  the  case,”  concludes 
the  compiler,  “it  cannot  be  claimed  fb 
these  classifications  are  exact,  but  'hev 
are  baswl  upon  the  fullest  statisti.-s  ever 
obtained,  and  the  necessary  estimates 
have  been  made  by  Government  experts 
It  IS  also  doubtless  true  that  other  circum: 
stances  contributed  to  the  success  of  these 
trained  men,  but  after  ali  reasonable  allow- 
ancs  are  made  the  figures  force  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  more  school  training  ’he 
American  boy  of  tba*  period  bad, the  greater 
were  his  chances  cf  distinction. 

“It  IS  unnwessary  to  extend  this  inquirv 
to  woinan,”  he  says  in  conclusion.  “Edu-  , 
cation  is  practically  her  only  door  io  emi- 
nence. 


COEin  CATIOS. 


r.  - 

|prestrlont  of  Northwestern  tVarns  Trustees 
That  riiange  In  Poltey  Is  Neecleit. 

■  From  Chicago  Tribune. 

“Coeducation  ns  a  system  not  only  has 
censed  to  make  new  converts,  but  there  are 
indications  tluit  it  is  losing  ground  in  the 
territory  which  it  had  won.  A  new  period 
of  Questioning  is  upon  us.  Eecent  e\ent8 
point  to  a  serious  crisis  in  the  historj  of 
this  movement.  It  is  plain  that  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  diminishing 
or  abridging  the  privileges  of  the  women, 
but  in  doing  for  the  men  what  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  women  for  years  past— making 
the  college  an  increasingly  profitable  an 
pleasant  place  for  them.” 

This  was  the  warning  note  sounded  oy 
■  Edmund  J.  James,  the  new  President  of 
Northwestern  University,  before  the  Boar 
of  Trustees  of  that  institution  yesterdaj . 
It  was  his  first  public  utterance  pertaining 
to  his  policy,  and  the  seriousness  with  which 
he  treated  a  subject  which  has  been  unr^- 
;  ing  the  university  authorities  made  an  im¬ 
pression  on  the  trustees; 

A  comfortable  and  modern 
a  first -class,  thoroughly  equipped  modern  ^r 

mttorv  where  for  a  reasonable  price  young  men 

may  ^obtain  lodgings  suitable  for  the  purposes 

°\®coulg^e®c?mm(rns,  where  the  young  men  may 
i  obtain  at^  a  reasonable  price  healthful  and  abun 

I  ‘^^A\arg^and  weU -equipped  gymnasium,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  entire  nsldered 

The  social  side  of  college  life 
and  Us  Interests  advanced  by  a 

p%ers,  &c.,  may  have  their  headquarters. 

^  ,  James  said: 


^'nhe^number  of  women  is  Increasing  relatively 


resent  raxe  suuuiu  — 

anothif  decade  the  nuVbwo  frtudems 

K  S.»¥  tS»W.h.  „n.v.r.W 
would  view  with  concern. 

As  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
i”*r>T\flitiioii  J^Ir»  James  said. 

subjects  to  which  o  elementary  science-- 

language  llteratur^  mu  y  economic,  technical, 

to  the  neglect  ol  tne  socku.  which  men 

eSmeres  ed  in  our  ^  life  we  have 
are  chiefly  intereste  houses  at  reasonable, 

Say’^at  low  ^rates,  but  have  done  practically  nothing 
^'Thar'it'her ‘educational  institutions  had 

such  as  separating  tn  ,  ^Torthwestern 
the  lower  .classes  ^  dh  J^omi 

University,  the  recent  acting  VI 

Sirt’^to''your'^'bpdyi  ‘Is  the  system  of  co- 


the  ppintea  Qucbuon  ^  of  co-. 
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DR.  DASJ  AnACKS 
ODR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


American  Students  Are  Not 
Made  to  Study  Hard  Enough, 


f  Neurologist  Insists. 


MENTAL  WORK  BENEFICiAl 


:  “  I  believe  thaT^ medical  opinion  wiU' 

siupport  the  educator, s  to-day  in  taking' 
the  boy  of  ten  and  making  him  work 
:  till  ho  makes  uii  the  years  he  is  now 
foolishly  losing.  ] 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  ar-  ■ 
,  Ruments  excuses  the  Incompleteness  of 
the  education  of  the  American  yourth 
or  is  adequate  to  justify  it.  We  are  too 
sentimental  toward  the  child,  and  too 
much  stress  Is  laid  upon  their  caprices 
and  their  alleged  nervosities.  I  hope 
i  therefore  that  you  gentlemen  who  are 
shaping  our  schoolboys’  development  at 
"an  especially  important  part  of  life  will 
j  remember  that  that  tender  plant,  the 
i  American  youth,  has  a  brain  that  Is 
inot  overworked,  and  that  It  sadly  needs 
.'  •'tfie  Influences  of  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
jtelligent,  but  hard,  hard  taskmaster.” 
j  A  school  year  of  but  900  to  1,000  hours 
twas  ridiculous,  said  Dr.  Dana.  Mental 
{y>'’ork,  he  said,  was  not  dangerous,  but 


i’'kbsoIutely  beneficial,  and  to  perifilt  a 
I  Child  to  remain  away  from  study  dur- 


School  Year  Too  Short,  He  Tells 
Teachers — Tilts  at  Dr.  Eliot— 


Europe  Far  Ahead. 


Dr.  Charles  'L.  oVna,  the  Vieurologlst, 
told  the  members  of  the  Schoolmasters’ 
Association  at  their  diner  at  the  Yale 
Club  lats  night  that  he  could  answer 
With  authority  the  much-discussed  ques 
lion  “  Is  the  American  Schoolboy  over 
worked  and  likely  to  break  down  be¬ 
cause  of  the  asks  imposed  on  him  by 
the  present  methods !”  And  then  forth¬ 
with  he  gave  his  answer. 

*•  Overworked!”  he  said.  “Why  he 
isn’t  even  educated.  In  the  course  of 
'  thirty  years  practice  I  can  remember 
only  one  boy  who  suffered  because  of 
overwork  and  he  had  weak  eyes.  That, 
In  fact,  was  his  principal  complaint.  I 
don’t  know  any  group  of  human  beings 
I  unless  they  are  the  college  students, 

■  who  find  themselves  less  overtaxed.” 
Dr.  Dana  presented  such  a  carefully 
prepared  argument  that  he  had  the 
schoolmasters  at  their  wits’  end  to 
frame  a  reply.  One  of  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  was  Dean  Frederick  P.  Kep- 
pel  of  Columbia.  He  said,  with  a  smile, 
that  he  was  crushed  to  the  point  where 
:  his  tissues  showed  no  resilience.  A 
,  steady  attack  on  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  system  was  kept  up  by  the  phy¬ 
sician.  Here  are  some  of  his  sallies : 

”  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  these  in¬ 
stitutions  (the  secondary  schools)  furn- 
ish  the  one  bright  spot  shining  out  la 
a  rather  gloomy  educational  work.  They 
have  seen  out  a  distinct  radiance  be¬ 
tween  the  dawdling  a.nd  uncertain  poli- 
'  eles  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
crudity  and  foolishness  of  the  Arnerican 
college  education,  particularly  since  it 

wv/-vr'+n  a  ftr  t/NTlpVl  /nF  'PtPSI** 


felt  the  almost  mortuary  touch  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  thirty  years  ago 

"  Let  me  assume  that  boys  are  not 
etiher  broken  down  or  educated,  but 
are  two  years  behind  in  the  educational 
race.  Now.  as  according  to  the  Binet- 
Slmon  scale,  children  if  three  years  be¬ 
hind  in  mental  age  are  feeble-minded, 
are  not  our  boys  at  18  dangerously 
near  fatuity?  And  since  in  an  American 
college  this  metnal  retard  is  not  les¬ 
sened,  but,  as  a  rule,  Increased,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  our  American  graduate  be¬ 
longs  to  the  feeble-minded  classes  as 
measured  by  the  Binet-Simon  or  other 
intelligence  tests. 

“  The  American  boy  is  not  allowed  to 
work  more  than  five  days  in  the  week 
and  not  over  four  or  five  hours  each 
day.  Ho  is  not  allowed  unless  he  is 
behind  to  work  during  vacation,  and  at 
the  slightest  indisposition  he  is  put  to 
bed.  There  is  a  sort  of  sickly  senti- 


J  ''I? 


ILIVlU.  Its  tU  wv/i.  V/*. 

mentality  toward  the  growing  boy  on 
the  part  of  American  parents. 

”  The  idea  is  prevalent  that  study  is 
a  dangerous  thing  to  furnish  to  a  boy; 
that  hard  mental  work  should  be  given 
to  him  only  under  the  most  careful  con¬ 
ditions,  and  should  be  taken  from  him 
at  the  least  excuse.  The  European  idea 
is  that  aftqr  the  age  of  ten  a  child  Is 
able  to  do  hard  work  and  ought  to  do 
it.  The  American  idea  is  that  he  is 
able  to  do  some  work  and  ought  to  be 
persuaded  to  do  it. 

“  We  all  know  that  the  college  boy  of 
to-ray  is  not  educated;  that  he  does  not 
want  to  be  educated;  he  just  wants  to 
graduate  and  make  his  letter  or  his 
secret  society,  and  hat  the  result  of 
ihis  superficiality  is  showing  its  mark 
on  our  social  and  political  life  to-day. 


ing  the  entire  Summer  was  a  serious 
mistake.  The  trouble  was,  he  said,  that 
we  do  not  break  the  boys  down  enough. 
Conditions  as  found  here,  he  said,  did 
not  exist  in  Germany,  Prance,  and 
other  foreign  countries. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  said  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Dana  in 
the  statement  that  mental  overwork 
was  not  one  of  the  sins  of  school  edu¬ 
cation.  He  added,  however,  that  the 
physicians  were  the  ones  who  had  spread 
the  belief  that  there  was  danger  of 
breakdown  by  Intense  work,  and  that 
parents  had  accepted  that  doctrine. 

Dean  Keppel  asserted  that  the  “  sons 
of  rest  in  college  ”  were  not  the  most 
conspicuous  members  of  the  community, 
and  he  thought  they  were  becoming 
less  and  less  important  and  influential. 

“  We  stiil  need  a  warning  and  we  are 
getting  it,”  he  said.  “  But  I  am  op¬ 
timistic  of  the  coming  of  a  new  attitude 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  college  boys 
on  their  responsibility  to  themselves  and 
to  the  community.  I  believe  the  parents 
of  the  boys  are  also  slowly  and  dimly 
coming  to  see  th  light.  But  a  school¬ 
masters’  association  meeting  Is  not  the 
pla.ee  for  apologies  on  the  part  of  a 
college  dean.” 

Dr.  Rowland  Godfrey  Freeman  spoke 
about  the  relation  Of  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  to  the  school.  The  scientific  ven¬ 
tilating  devices,  he  said,  were  to  his 
pilnd  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  lack  of  fresh  air  in  the  classroom. 
He  believed  In  opening  the  windows. 
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iSSAILS  college  METHODS. 

I^^^n^‘in\eachlng  Re- 


'J'he  Praiident’H  voice  husky  to-night  ^ 


Too  Much 

ligion,  Says  President  Thomas. 

Special  to  The  Xcio  York  TimcH. 

'  PKOVIDKNCK,  Oct.  12.— Addresses 
Jta  religious  education  today  opt;ned  the 
lelebratlon  of  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Brown  University.  The 
l^ercises  were  held  in  Sayles  Hall.  The  j 
j  speakers  represented  the  religious  de-  | 
nominations  mentioned  In  the  charter  of  | 
I  the  university  and  were  Bishop  Burgess 
of  Long  Island,  the  Rev.  George  E.  : 
'  Horr,  President  of  the  Newton  Theo-  ; 
[logical  Institute;  President  Isaac  Sharp-  ' 
less  of  Haverford  College^  President 
John  M.  Thomas  of  Mlddlebury  College, 
and  Bishop  James  De  Wolf  Perry  of 
Rhode  Island. 

An  address  by  President  Edgar  Y. 
Mullins  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  Ltmisville  was  read 
by^the  Rev.  Plenry  M.  King  of  this  city. 
r>r.  Mullins  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending  the  exercises. 

In  his  address  President  Thomas  said. 

I  “  Religious  instruction  in  our  colleges 
has  failed  of  its  largest  effedt  because 
it  has  not  been  sufficiently  religious. 
In  the  reaction  from  unscientific  meth¬ 
ods  in  theology  and  uncritical  use  oi 
Scripture  we  have  filled  up  our  courses 
with  criticism  and  science  and  left  out 
the  spirit  and  the  soul.  We  have 
lyzed  the  husk  and  forgot  the  kernel.  If 
the  courses  in  the  department  of  religion 
were  known  as  searching  ana 
studies  of  the  enduring  religious  ■  prob¬ 
lems  of  humanity  and  of  the  auestions 
Of  faith  which  confront  every  man  who 
lives  earnestly,  on  the  basis  of  the  great 
literatures  which  deal  with  those  ques¬ 
tions,  and  if  it  were  a  matter  of  com- 
I  mon  knowledge  that  every  student  tak¬ 
ing  such  courses  would  be  brought  day 
after  day  to  real  grip  with  the  very 
issues  of  .  life,  our  religious  teaching 
would  strengthen  mightily  Its  hold  upon 
!  the  student  heart.” 

Bishop  Burgess  spoke  upon  The 
University  and  the  Christian  Ministry.” 
President  Horr’s  subject  was  The 
University  and  the  Christian  Missions.” 
President  Sharpless  spoke  on  “Religious 
Education,”  as  did  Bishop  Perry. 

The  Providence  Opera  House  was 
crowded  with  alumni  tonight  when  a 
special  cast  of  players  presented  “  The 
Provoked  Husband  ”  and  “  In  Colonial 
I  Days.’ 


from  the  almost  tnrirvflloiis  oiT<-)r(H  tliai 
ho  li.is  put  forth  fo  make  hirnsolf  heard  by 
auriionces  rarigiiijc  from  1  ,.500  to  .T(i,(KX)  pru;- 
ple.  When  ho  has  not  talked  to  cnjwds  he 
has  conversed  incessantly  with  memlrers 
of  reception  committees  and  others,  either  ' 
in  his  caiTiage  or  in  his  private  car. 

He  has  been  in  the  storm  centre  of  every 
rioi.sy  demonstration,  luit  even  at  the  very  , 
close  of  the  day  here  in  Birmingham  the  [< 
Pre.sident  persisted  in  making  Iris  voice  j 
heard  by  hi.s  travelling  companions  above  , 
the  noise  of  a  trolley  car  and  the  crowds-j! 
in  the  streets  as  he  was  returning  from^i 
the  State  fair  grounds  to  hLs  special  train. 

So  much  of  his  speech  on  the  qualities  of'c 
good  citizenship  as  he  was  unable  to  deliver  k 
for  lack  of  time  at  the  fair  grounds  he 
uttered  in  informal  fashion  to  the  local 
personages  in  silk  hats  and  frock  coats 
•who  filled  all  the  standing  room  in  the 
;  private  trolley  car  in  which  he  was  return- 
ilng  to  the  train. 

j  Occasionally  he  elbowed  his  way  to  a 
window  in  order  to  acknowledge  a  cheer 
I  from  the  crowds  which  packed  the  streets 
I  from  the  building  line  to  the  car  tracks. 
^Mr.  Roosevelt  never  worked  harder  than 
\  he  did  to-day,  unless  it  was  on  a  ranch  or  a 
I  battelfield,  and  he  never  seemed  happier. 

;  Birmingham  is  called  the  Pittsburg  of  the 
;  South,  and  the  outpouring  of  people  in  the  I 
i streets  late  this  afternoon  when  the  Presi-  I 

'  .  -  I 

I  dent  arrived  was  jhst  such  a  crowd  as  } 

•  might  be  seen  in  a  large  Pennsylvania  city  i 
on  a  similar  occasion.  The  police,  of  whom 
there  were  not  many,  were  unable  to  handle  ‘ 
the  crush  of  humanity  in  the  streets  and  as 
the  President  started  for  the  fair  grounds  ■ 
j  the  situation  looked  dangerous.  It  took 
1  more  than  half  an  hour  to  drive  hal  f  a  mile, 

■  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  sw  armed 
'  around  the  President’s  carriage  fro  m  the  ’ 
j  moment  it  started  from  the  railway  station, 
j  For  five  minutes  at  a  time  it  was  tmpos-  , 
j  Bible  to  make  any  progress,  and  the  few 
olicemen  and  the  three  or  four  Secret 


HOOSEVELT  VISITS  TDSREGEE. 


nELlVEUS 

. WASIUXGTOX’ S  riPILS. 


A«.  you  succeeded.  About  the  year  1880  the  ! 

ttdo  turned,  and  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen-  r 
Praises  the  School  s  ^Icrk  aim  Dratvs  At-  ^  fury  has  seen  in  Alabama,  a  progress  that  k 


I  Service  men  fought  1  ke  demons  to  open  a 
iway.  When  the  public- park  was  reached 
i  the  President  faced  not  fewer  than  30,000 
i  people.  There  was.  a  dangerous  swaying, 
I  but  the  President  devoted  several  minutes 
j  to  a  personal  effort  to  O'uiet  the  crowd  and 
i  was  finally  successful.  A  part  bf  his  speech 
(  'follows: 

if, I  “Alabama  has  made  a  wonderful  record. 
ajAt  the  close  of  the  war,  shattered,  war 
A'Jewept,  t  seemed  that  it  was  impossible 
f  .jfor  her  people,  in  the  grip  of  poverty  as 


iDDRESS  TO  BOOKER  '^iSthey  were,  to  rally,  and  any  people  less 

strong  than  you  of  Alabama  would  have 
I’/f  failed;  but  you  had  the  stuff  in  you  and 


tcnlloii  to  the  Importance  of  Its  Mls- 
llcn  to  Both  Blacks  and  the  Whites  of 
he  South— .Speech  at  Blrinlnsham. 


iiingiiam,  Ala,,  Oct.  2  4.— In  three 
Alabama  cities  to-day  President  Roosevelt 
was  received  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 

In  addresses  liefore  great  crowds  of 
people  ho  reiterated  his  recent  remarks 
febout  the  Panama  Canal,  the  equal  valor 
fl^y|hdevotion  of  Union  and  Confederate 
»^ers,  the  importance  of  the  right  kind 
pf -negro  education,  and  he  added  a  new 
prt^uncement  in  regard  to  the  importance 
!^,J^eating  Ch'ina’s  "subjects  generously 
jon  account  of  good  ethics  and  self- 
st.  He  preached  the  gospel  of  civic 
ousness  and  the  superlative  impor-  : 
^ce  of  good  family  life  as  the  unit  of  the  [ 
the  nation. 

L  Possibly  he  was  more  emphatic  in  his 
pnr^lon  and  reiteration  of  the  familiar 
Raiife’celtian  doctrines  than  he  ever  was 

beSsTe. 

'Roosevelt  said  in  one  of  his  speeches 
^his  trip  through  the  Southern  States 
nfirmed  him  absolutely  in  his  theory 
6e  essential  likeness  of  all  good  Ameri- 
l  Good  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
elared ,  did  not  differ  as  to  the  basic 
bios  of  human  li-ving,  but  only  as 
.tters  comparatively  superficial. 


r|i  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  in 
any  other  age  or  in  any  other  nation  than  |. 
■'f  ours.  i" 

“  The  agriculture  of  the  State  went  up-  [ 
ij  -ward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  even  more  j' 
[  marvellous  was  your  mechanical  and  in-  j 
'  dustrial  success.  You  have  here  in  this 
State  coal  and  iron,  the  two  basic  elements  ; 
in  modern  industrialism,  and  you  have  r. 
also  a  wealth  of  water  power  only  partially  j 
used;  and  given  that  amount  of  natural 
resources  and  the  right  type  of  man  to  use 
them  and  the  result  has  been  what  -we 
have  seen. 

“But  my  friends,  there  is  something  that 
is  ahead  of  any  kind  of  natural  resources 
a  nd  that  is  the  citizen.ship  of  the  man  on  the 
soil.  I  want  now  to  say  that  proud  though 
I  am  of  your  extraordinary  industrial  pros¬ 
perity,  I  am  pro-qder  yet  of  the  men  who 
nave  achieved  it.  In  the  organizations  of 
veterans  after  the  civil  war  each  hails  the 
other  as  comrade.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  man  was  a  Lieutenant-General 
or  vdiether  he  was  the  youngest  recruit  that 
served  at  the  vei-y  end  of  the  war,  all  that  is 
asked  is.  Did  be  do  his  duty  in  the  place 
In  which  he  was? 

“If  he  did,  you  are  for  him.  If  he  didn’t 
you  have  no  comradeship  with  him.  I  ask 
that  the  same  lesson  that  you  of  the  civil 
war  applied  practically  in  your  own  persons 
during  and  since  that  war  be  applied  by  the 
rest  of  us  in  civil  life.  I  ask  that  we  scorn 
alike  the  base  arrogance  of  the  rich  man 
who  would  look  down  on  his  poorer  brother, 
and  the  equally  base  envy  of  the  poor  man  I 
who  would  hate  his  richer  brother:  and  that 
YOU  appl}’'  to  every  citizen  of  this  republic 


j'U.st  this  one  test,  the  test  th;it  giuiges  fife 
worth  a-s  a  man:  Does  he  d<,  hi- duty  fairly 
by  him.s<;lf,  by  hi-  fainily  and  by  hi.s' neigh¬ 
bor  and  by  the  nation?” 

Two  badgfy^  were  juea-ntcd  to  the  Presi- 
flcnt  hfforf!  he  left  th'*  .',!and,  !,ne  of  them 
being  I  i.e  budge  of  the  ( .’onfeUf -ate  Veterans. 
'I'he  iTesi  lent  then  paid  a  brief  visit 


to  the  Stale  lair  gi’ound.s,  making  a  short 
addre-.-. 


at 


Mr.  Uoo  o  .-elt’s  hard  day’s  work  began 
'J'he  J-’resi.iont  reached  the 


groiiri'h'  of  the  Tu.skeg'^-!  Noi-mal  and  In¬ 


dustrial  Im'ilutc  a;  8:30  o’clock,  and  after 
a  Vuief  .st<tp  in  the  town  of  It  skegee,  where 
he  wa.‘i  receivcil  by  the  Mayor  and  other 
disliriguishc  d  citizens,  he  s'  oke  from  a 
platform  in  the  grou  nds  of  the  girls’  college. 
The  Pre  -i  iimt’s  train  wa.‘  then  taKen 
directly  in^o  the  ground.s  of  the  institute 
over  its  t  rivate  track. 

From  12  o’clock  lart  night  until  morning 
great  crowds  of  country  fieople,  white  and 
black;  had  been  coming  from  all  sections 
of  the  surrounding  territory  to  'J'u.skegee. 
The  President  was  received  by  Principal 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  members  of 
the  institute  board  of  trustees  and  faculty. 
He  then  entered  a  handsome  carriage, 
made  by  students  of  the  school,  drawn  by 
Ihorss.s  raised  at  the  school  and  driven  by 
j  a  student  in  the  school’s  uniform. 

1  Four  other  carriages  also  made  by  the 
;  students,  in  which  member-,  of  the  Presi- 
I  dential  party  were  seated,  followed.  The 
'party  proceeded  to  the  reviewing  stand, 
erected  in  front  of  the  office  building.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  educatiorlal  and  indufuria; 
parade,  upon  which  thq  students  and  teach- 
|ers  had  been  at  work  for  several  weeks, 

I  started.  First  came  the  institute  band, 
followed  by  the  nearly  1,500  students  of  the 
school  in  two  divisions,  the  young  men 
tmiformed  in  blue  suits,  with  brass  buttons, 

'  white  gloves  and  cadet  caps;  then  the  voung 
women,  uniformed  in  blue  dresses  tri'mmed 
with  red  braid  and  wearing  blue  straw 
braid  hats.  Each  carried  a  stalk  of  sugar¬ 
cane,  tipped  with  a  cotton  boll,  both  rai.-ed 
in  the  school’s  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

Immediately  behind  the  student  body 
came  a  series  of  sixty-one  floats  represenl- 
ing  the  various  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
academic  department  and  the  thirty-seven 
industrial  divisions  of  the  school.  The 
President  was  dqeply  impres.sed  by  wlal 
be  saw.  From  the  reviewing  stand  he 

I  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where  he  made 
I  an^  address  to  the  students.  He  said: 

I  ' the  white  population  as  well  as  to 
j  the  black  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
j  that  the  negro  be  encouraged  to  make 
himself  a  citizen  nf  tho  UirrViocf 


himself  a  citizen  of  the  highest  tj’pe  of 
usefulness.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
white  people  that  this  policy  be  conscien¬ 
tiously  pursued,  and  to  the  interest  of 
the  colored  people  that  they  clearly  real¬ 
ize  that  they  have  opportunities  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  here  in  the  South  not 
now  offered  elsewhere.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  industrial  operations 
of  the  South  have  increased  so  tremen¬ 
dously  that  there  is  a  .scarcity  of  labor 
almost  everj-where,  so  that  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  all  who  wish  the  prosperity 
of  the  South  to  help  the  negro  to  become 
111  Di©  highest  degree  useful  to  himself, 
and  therefore  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  The  South  has  always  depended 
I  and  no’w  depends  chiefly  upon  her  native 
j  population  for  her  work.  Therefore,  in  view 
of  the  scarcity  not  only  of  common  labor 
but  of  skilled  labor,  it  becomes  doubly  im¬ 
portant  to  train  every  available  man  to 
be  of  the  utmost  use.  by  developing  his 
intelligence,  his  skill  and  his  capacity 
for  conscientious  effort.  Hence  the  work 
of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  prac¬ 
tical  importance  to  both  the  white  man 
and  the  black  man,  and  well  worth  the 
support  of  both  races  alike  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North.  Your  fifteen  hundred 
students  are  not  only  being  educated,  in 
■T  head  and  heart  but  also  trained  to  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency,  for  from  the  beginning 
Tuskegee  has  placed  especial  emphasis 
Upon  th©  training  of  men  and  women  in 
agriculture,  mcflanics  and  flousehold  du¬ 
ties.  irainine  in  these  three  fundamental 
directions  does  not  embrace  all  that  the  ‘ 
negro  or  any  other  race  needs,  hut  it  j 
does  cover  in  a  very  large  degree  the  field 
in  which  the  negro  can  at  present  do  most 
for  himself  and  be  most  helpful  to  his  white  I 
neighbors.  Every  black  man  who  leaves 


this  institute  better  able  to  do  mechanical 

■  '-[fc . " 


f 


’  6rTna  U.4  .-wy  ^^tmgry’TXir'  »'i  itnn  o  -mi) 

wealth  of  the  whole  conamunity  and  bene¬ 
fits  all  {people  in  the  community.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  and  mercantile  avenues  to  success 
are  overcrowded;  for  the  present  the  best 
chance  of  success  awaits  the  intelligent 
worker  at  some  mechanical  trade  or  on  a 
farm,  for  this  man  will  almost  certairily 
achieve  industrial  independence.  1  am 
pleased  bvit  not  in  the  least  surprised  to 
learn  thaTmany  among  the  men  and  women 
trained  at  Tuskegee  find  immediate  employ¬ 
ment  as  lexiders  and  workers  among  their 
own  people,  and  that  their  services  are 
eagerly  sought  by  white  people  for  various 
kinds  of  industrial  work,  the  demand  be¬ 
ing  much  greater  than  the  supply.  Viewea 
from  any  angle,  ignorance  is  the  costliest 
crop  that  can  be  raised  in  any  part  ol  this 
Union.  Every  dollar  put  into  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  either  white  man  or  black  man,  in 
head,  in  hand  and  in  heart,  ^'9 

dividends  to  the  entire  community.  Merely 
from  the  economic  standpoint  it  is  ot  the 
utmost  consequence  to  all  our  citizens  that 
institutions  such  as  this  at 
be  a  success.  But  there  are  other  and  eien 
higher  reasons  that  entitle  it  to  our  support. 

In  the  interest  of  humanity,  of  justice  and 
of  self-protection  every  J^'^ite  m^  m 
America,  no  matter  where  be  byes,  should 
•  try  to  help  the  negro  to  help  himself.  It 
'  is  in  the  interest  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  white  man  to  see  that  the  negro  es 
educated.  It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the 
white  man  but  it  is  to  his  inteiest  to  see 
that  the  negro  is  protected  m  property,  m 
life  and  in  all  his  legal  rights.  Eveny  time 
a  law  is  broken  every  mdividual  in  the  im¬ 
munity  has  the  moral  tone  of  his  h/® 
ered.  Lawlessness  in  the  United  States  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  section;  Ij^chmg  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  section,  ^d  there  is 
nerhans  no  body  of  American  citizens  who 
Reserved  so  well  of  th®  ®ntire  American 
people  as  the  public  men  the  publicists,  the 
:  clergymen,  the  countless  thousa»<fe  of  high 
xnindedprivate  citizens ,  who  have  done  such 
:  heroic  work  in  the  South  m  arousing 

opinion  against  lawlessness  in  all  Its  forms, 

^  nnd  specially  against  lynching.  I  very 

■  imesUy  hope  that  their  example  will 

-  :  count  in^the  North  as  “ J-Jf  ^areld 

■  fnr  there  are  lUst  as  great  evils  to  be  warrea 
,  igaini  in  one  region  of  our  country  as  in 
'  oSrithf^r  though  th'^y  are  not  m  all  places 

the  same  evils®  And  when  any  body  of  men 

i  in  anTcommunity  stands  bravely  for  what 
'  is  right  these  men  not  merely  sen  a  a  useful 

puSe  iu  doing  the  parucuiar  task  to 
•’  ’  which'they  set  themselves,  but  give  a  lift 
to  the  cause  of  goorl  citizenship  throughout 
toe  uS  I  hfartilv  appreciate  what  vou 
.  hatm  done  at  Tuskegee,  and  1  am  sure  you 
'  ■'ll  nni-  crnidge  mV  saying  that  it  could  not 
.  be”n  <fSe  lave  tor  the  loyal 

t  possipiy  iirt  received  from  the  white 

li  SSSu.  roCd  abtut?tOT  durina  .ho  twenty- 
'  Rve^vef-re  of  effort  to  educate  the  black  man 
here^hi  midst  of  a  white  community  of 
'  .  intelligence  and  culture  there  has  nev 

■  bin  a®n  outbreak  between  the  races  or  any 
->■  anv  kind.  All  honor  is  due 

'h  '  to^h^white  men  of  Alabama,  to  the  white 
r^en  of  Tuskegee.  for  what  they  have  done 
“And  right  here  let  me  say  that  d  in  any 
$  community  a  between 

£.1  rVip  races  arises  over  any  matter,  mnniu-iy 
fhe  best  way  out  is  to  have  a  prompt,  fiank 
^  and  full  conference  and  consultatmn  be- 

I  Kt  a  boftS  SSe’r.tanding  and  wOl  bo  a 
f'  ■  ^'■SHifeo  V  h™  e  spoken  ohlelly  of  tho 

■  i  ““f  ^4 ISP  ?ePX?o„'  fS 

BtPoi'’?beV^ordpC 

•  f  ravfhPn  You  young  colored  men  and 

ii  9pPe||d«^/L^Pou??o"owlS 

■  '  ^’^nr^own  race- for  the  heaviest  wrong  done 

your  own  race,  .^^rong  to  his  own  race, 

by  the  cnmin  oeople  of  your  race  that 

■'!  SP^hPeVP  bjd  .o  or^nok 

r  -  li  JLwIrranda  modest 

¥  ■  11’“  rcth  rPf  YrtTalh  mrsIS™ 

■,r  J  Tifp  oolored  peo^^  have  manydiffi- 


reason  and  common  sense  is  piiisuecl.  Toil 
have  made  real  and  great  progress.  Accore- 
ing  to  the  census  the  colored  people  of  this 
countrv  o\Yn  and  pay  taxes  upon  something 
like  $300,000,000  worth  of  property  and 
have  blotted  out  over  50  per  cent,  of  the'ir 
illiteracy.  What  you  have  done  in  the  past 
is  an  indication  of  what  you  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  in  the  future  under  wise  leader¬ 
ship.  Moral  and  industrial  educa-tion  is 
what  is  most  needed  in  order  that  this  prog¬ 
ress  may  continue.  The  race  cannot  expect 
to  get  everything  at  once.  It  must  learn  to 
wait  and  bide  its  time;  to  prove  itself  worthy 
by  showing  its  possession  of  perseverance, 
of  thrift,  of  self-control.  The  destiny  of  the 
race  is  chiefly  in  its  own  hands  and  must  be 
worked  out  patiently  and  persistently 
along  these  lines.  Remember  also  that  the 
white  man  wdio  can  be  of  most  use  to  the 
colored  man  is  that  colored  man’s  neighbor. 

“It  is  the  Southern  people  themselves  who 
must  and  can  solve  the  difficulties  that  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  South;  of  course  what  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  tho  rest  of  the  Union  can  give  them 
must  and  will  be  gladly  and  cheerfully 
given.  The  hope  of  advancement  for  the 
colored  man  in  the  South  lies  in  his  steady , 
oommonsense  effort  to  improve  his  moral 
and  matericll  condition,  and  to  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  white  man  in  upbuilding  the 
commonwealth.  The  future  of  the  South 
now  depends  upon  the  people  of  both  races 
living  up  to  the  spirit  and  fetter  of  the  laws 
of  their  several  States  and  working  out  the 
destinies  of  both  races,  not  as  races,  but  as 
aw-abiding  American  citizens.” 

After  a  visit  of  two  hours  at  the  school 
the  President’s  special  train  returned  to 
Montgomery,  where  a  stop  of  two  hours 
was  made.  The  President  was  met  at  the 
station  by  Gov.  Jenks,  Senator  Pettus  and 
a  large  committee  of  citizens  and  was  driven 
immediately  to  the  State  Capitol.  The 
crowd  in  front  of  the  building  was  so  huge 
that  the  President  did  not  attempt  to  make 
himself  heard  after  the  first  few  moments, 
but  faced  the  several  hundred  persons 
who  w'ere  seated  on  the  platform.  He 
spoke  in  part  as  follows;  , 

“Goveenop.,  Coe.  Wii^ey  and  you  my 
Fellow  Amestcans,  MY  Fellow  CiTiZENS: 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  pleasure  I 
feel  in  being  here,  and  in  being  greeted 
wdth  the  more  than  lavish  wealth  of  hos¬ 
pitality  with  which  you  have  greeted  me. 
My  friends. and  fellow  citizens,  think  what 

i  a  privilege  ours  is;  think  what  it  means  for 
this  nation  that  there  is  no  plare  in  this 
Union  where  the  President  ot  the  Union 
can  feel  more  at  home— he  is  indeed  the 
President  of  all  the  Union,  of  a  reunited 
:  and  indissoluble  Union  than  here  under 
the  shadow  of  the  first  Capitol  of  the  Cot- 
'  federacy.  Poor,  indeed,  would  be  the 
i  soul  of  the  man  who  did  not  leave  Mont- 
o'omerj''  a  better  American  than  he  r^me 
into  it,  after  being  received  as  I  have  been 
received  to-day . 

“In  speaking  to  all  of  you,  I  know  that 
the  younger,  those  of  my  own  age,  and 
younger  still,  will  not  grudge  my  saying 
a  special  word  of  greeting  to  the  veterans 
of  the  great  war.  Here,  again,  think  how 
i  fortunate  we  are.  There  is  no  other  people 
of  which  history  tells  which,  having  passed 
through  such  a  war  as  we  passed  through, 
now,  after  forty  years,  finds  not  only  that 
the  flag  which  had  been  rent  asunder  is 
once  again  whole  without  a  seam,  but 
'  finds  all  our  people  challenging  as  theirs 
I  the  right  to  claim  their  part  in.  the  heritage 
1  of  glory  bequeathed  to  every  American 
alike  by  the  Americans  who  wore  the  gray 
in  the  great  civil  war. 

“Here  I  have  come  to  your  mighty  and 
beautiful  State,  with  its  wealth  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  its  welalth  of  manufactories,  and  more 
than  ever  I  am  impressed  by  the  solidarity 
of  our  interests  as  a  people.  As  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  pointed  out,  the  greatest  and  most 
important  single  export  of  our  people  is 
the  export  of  cotton.  That  is  the  most 
important  crop  among  our  exports  and 
the  whole  nation  is  concerned  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  cotton  growers. 

“It  is  not  only  important  for  Alabama 
and  the  rest  of  the  Gulf  States,  it  is  important 
for  the  entire  Union,  because  it  is  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  which  detennined  the  balance  ot 
trade  as  being  in  favor  of  this  nation,  ine 
bu.giness  of  any  part  of  this  nation  is  the 
business  of  the  entire  nation,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  Government  is  bound  to  do  every- 
tliing  it  can  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton 
growers  to  preserve  your  markets,  to  do 
everything  that  can  possibly  be  done,  tnat 
the  natural  demand  for  cotton  abroad  is 
kept  up  and  is  met  here  under  fair  con¬ 
ditions  by  our  o^vn  peoffie.  , 


“I’erhaps  no  State  in  the  union’  iS  tnore  j 
interested  than  this  in  tho  performance  [ 
of  what  is  to  be  the  greatest  engineering 
feat  the  world  has  yet  seen,  the  building  of 
the  Isthmian  t'anal.  The  cotton  crop 
largely  goes  to  Asia.  The  canal  will,  of 
course,  immensely  shorten  the  route  to 
Asia.  Our  influence  in  the  Orient  must  be 
kept  at  such  a  pitch  as  will  insure  our  being 
able  to  guarantee  fair  treatment  to  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  by  China. 
\Ve  must  insist  upon  having  fair  treatment 
and  as  a  step  toward  getting  it  we  must  j 
give  fair  treatment  in  return. 

“I  would  demand  that  on  ethical  grounds  I 
alone;  I  wotild  demahd  ft  alsd'on  grounds  of  | 
self-interest. 

“Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
children.  Nothing,  pleases  me  more  than 
to  see  the  care  that  you  are  devoting  to 
education  in  this  State,  and  among  the 
many  splendidly  heroic  deeds  credited  to 
the  Southern  people,  in  peace  as  well  as  m 
war,  is  the  fact  that,  having  to  face  as  they 
did  the  future  in  the  midst  of  a  broken  and 
war  swept  country,  they  not  only  built  up  | 
th6ir  industrial  prosperity,  but  they  have  t 
provided  steadily  for  the  education  of  the 
coming  generation. 

“Gentlemen,  the  successful  performance 
of  political  duty  depends  absolutely  upon 
the  successful  performance  of  domestic  and 
of  social  duty.  There  never  can  be,  there 
never  will  be,  a  good  government  in  which 
the  average  citizen  is  not  a  decent  man  in 
private  life.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  speak  of  a  good  government  if  the  good 
government  does  not  rest  upon  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  decency  in  the  home;  respect  of 
husband  and  wife  for  one  another;  tender¬ 
ness  of  the  man  for  those  dependent  upon 
him;  performance  of  duty  by  woman  and 
by  man,  and  the  proper  education  of  the 
children  who  are  to  make  the  next  gener¬ 
ation.  The  vital  things  in  life  are  things 
that  foolish  people  look  upon  as  common¬ 
place.  The  vital  things  of  life  are  those 
things  which  it  lies  within  the  reach  of 
each  of  us  to  do  and  the  failure  to  perform 
which  means  the  destruction  of  the  State.  ” 

After  a  drive  about  The  city  the  President 
and  his  party  left  for  "Birmingham,  aiTiv- 
ing  here  at  4:45  o’clock.  The  special  train 
left  at  7  o’clock  for  Little  Rock  by  way  of 
Memphis.  The  President  is  due  at  the 
Arkansas  capital  to-morrow  morning  at 
9  o’clock.  -  -  r 
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IF  SO,  WHY  IS  IT  SO?  \ 
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To  the  What  Do  You  Think  Editor  t 

—Sir:  Recently  one  of  your  cor- 1 

respondents  submitted  a  mathemati- 1 
cal  process  whereby  it  was  demon-  W- 
strated  that  1  is  equal  to  2.  f 

Subsequently,  another  correspon- 
dent, (whose  name;,  unfortunately,  .Ii' 
did  not  retain,  very  ably  showed 
that  the  fallacy  in  the  process  lay 
in  the  division  of  both  sides  of  the 
equation  by  a  quantity  which  was, 
equal  to  zero.  ■  ( 

I  would  now  like  to  submit,  for  the! 
consideration  of  your  mathematical)- 
readers,  the  following  demonstration! 
that  1  is  equal  to  2,  that  2  is  equaU 
to  3,  that  3  is  equal  to  4,  &c.  j 

We  start  with  the  equation  1— 3^,, 
4—6.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  since 
both  sides  are  equal  to  — 2.  Now  add 
the  fraction  9/4  to  both  sides  of  the 
equation  and  we  have  1— 3+9/4=4— 6 
+9/4. 

Each  side  of  the  equation  is  now 
a  perfect  square  and  they  may  be 
written  (1 — 3/2)“  =  (2 — 3/2)’.  Now 
take  the  square  root  of  each  side 
and  we  have  1 — 3/2=2— 3/2  from 
which  1=2. 

In  the  same  manner  begin  with 
the  equation  4—10=9—15,  both  being 
equal  to  -6,  4-10+25/4=9-15+25/4 
(2— 5/2) ’=.(3—5/2)’  2— 5/2=3— 5/2,  2=3. 

Similarly;  9—21=16—28,  both  equal 
to  -12,  9-21+49/4=16-28+49/4  (3— 
7/2) '=(4-7/2)’,  3— 7/2=4-7/2,  3=4. 

Therefore  1=2=3=4=5=6,  &c.  > 

The  operations  are  all  performed 
algebraically,  but  all  of  them  are 
permissible  and  sanctioned  by  usage. 

Wilf  some  reader  please  show 
where  the  fgillacy  lies? 

QUESTIONER. 


m 
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HOT  ding  FISK  TKUE  TO  ITS  OKIGINAL  PUKPORK. 

^  the  education  given  is  CHRISTIAN. 

Fi„st  Fokmal  Lectvkes  Have  Reugious  Basis. 

was  founded  to  give  Cliris- 
Fisk  university  does  not  descendants.  At  soine 

tian  education  to  the  Freed  j.  influences  of  the  University 

,.ter  time  it  wiU  - "  ,o  state  that  the  flrst  formal 


are  all-pervasive.  it  mus  religious  themes, 

lectures'  of  the  present  new  school  ^  _ ^ 


> 


[nrize  for  the  best  article  on  ‘What  I  Know  About  Rum.  He  comes  to 
Fi  k  as  university  editor  and  to  help  organize  its  (work)  activities^ 
“In  an  editorial  in  this  October  issue  of  The  News,  Editor  Fisher. 
,nHer  the  head  ‘Reconsecration— A  Foreword,’  shows  that  such  msti- 
^uuons  a^  F^k  University  stand  seriously  hampered  for  lack  of  finan- 
'  rial  aid  He  asks  whether  humanity  which  supports  institutions  of 
learning  has  lost  its  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  power  of  vision  and  of 
'service  that  may  be  realized  through  the  ministry  to  which  institutions 
like  Fisk  is  called.  The  editorial  continues:  ‘There  is  laid  upon  those 
who  still  retain  the  ancient  faith,  the  duty  of  proving  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  man-building  which  that  faith  dictated  has  fully  justified  the 

results.” 


Excerpts  from  addresses  delivered  by  the  presidents  of  Harvard,  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  other  leading  institutions  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  work  of  the  college  is  definitely  related  to  the  social, 
civic,  industrial,  professional  and  cultural  life  of  the  people.  In  further 
making  his  plea  for  reconsecration  of  alumni  of  colored  colleges  and 
universities,  of  their  presidents,  boards  of  trustees  and  of  the  friends 
of  education  for  all  men,  Editor  Fisher  says:  ‘We  are  to  collect  evi¬ 
dence  which  will  prove  that  the  graduates  of  such  schools  for  colored 
people  have — 


“  ‘The  humility  which  betokens  great  hearts. 

“  ‘Highest  standards  of  living,  spiritual  and  material. 

“  ‘Character  to  render  safe  the  possession  of  trained  minds. 

“  ‘Power  to  bring  to  pass  that  which  they  desire. 

'y  “  ‘The  wisdom  which  gives  balance  to  learning. 

“  ‘The  power  to  earn  a  living. 

'  \  “  ‘The  ability  to  “blaze”  new  paths. 

.  y  ‘The  complete  equipment  of  leaders. 

\  ‘The  outlook  and  resources  which  give  happiness. 

V,  Whe  desire  for  truth  and  justice. 

Lf,  Vhe  capacity  to  serve  every  social,  civic,  industrial,  professional 
\ultural  need  of  the  colored  people  and  all  humanity.’  ” 


Dr.  C.  C.  Harrison,  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ad-' 
dressed  the  students  at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Friday  last.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  said  : 

“  I  forsake  all  thought  of  making  a  formal  speech,  and  talk  to  you  as 
if  a  filial  relation  existed  between  us.  It  would  be  to  me  much  easier  to 
tell  of  the  improvements  and  additions  which  have  lately  been  made  to 
the  several  departments  of  the  University,  of  which  the  new  physical 
laboratory  is  a  noteworthy  illustration,  and  of  other  plans  which  are 
now  well  matured.  Great  sacrifices  have  been  made  for  you  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  by  those  who  have  gone  before  you  for  the  last  ItiO  years;  and  to-day 
more  than  ever  before  the  people  of  this  State— overflowing  in  its  natural 
endowments  of  wealth — show  their  readiness  and  desire  to  see  that  there 
shall  be  here  at  least  one  university,  with  means  to  carry  out  all  its  rich' 
purposes,  and  with  unexpected  opportunities.  The  result  will  depend 
not  only  upon  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
University,  but,  far  more,  and  in  a  much  higher  sense,  upon  the  met 
whom  the  University  produces.  Every  one  knows  that  advice  is  the  las 
thing  in  the  world  which  men,  young  or  old,  are  apt  to  take.  We  makf 
op  our  minds  first  and  take  advice  afterwards !  But  really,  the  vita) 
matter  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  ‘  get  the  thing  done’  which  brings  us  here, 
and  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  being  honestly  and  honorably  dili- 
:ent.  The  matter  which  vexes  men  of  advancing  years  is  not  that  they 
,re  of  this  or  that  age,  but  that  they  have  so  few  years  in  which  to  do 
ihings !  I  do  not  mind  being  of  my  present  age,  but  I  do  greatly  mind 
The  knowledge  that  so  little  time  is  left  to  work  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  to  do  some  other  kind  of  work.  I  could  have  no  greater 
wish  for  you  than  that  you  might  all  recognize,  as  if  yon  were  as  old  as 
I  am,  the  chances  which  you  have  now  and  here — in  these  your  young 
days.  It  is  not  only  the  time  of  your  life ;  but  it  is  to-day,  and  it  will  be 
in  the  future,  the  great  safeguard  of  your  life — having  a  piece  of  work  to 
do  and  getting  that  piece  of  work  well  done.  If  we  cannot  ‘  get  the  thing 
done’ — whether  it  be  work  or  play,  in  an  honest  way — better  the  effort 
should  have  died  before  it  were  made.  It  is  not  very  important  that  we 
should  ever  be  heard  of ;  that  others  should  know  whether  we  are  doing 
something  or  not ;  but  it  is  important  that  in  our  own  hearts,  and  rev¬ 
erently,  we  should  be  at  some  honest  work.  And  while  we  are  at  col¬ 
lege  here  we  should  do  our  college  work  honestly  every  day ;  modestly 
always,  and  without  seeking  at  all  to  be  conspicuous.  I  wish  that  a 
great  spirit  could  be  aroused  here — not  only  in  the  student  body,  but  in 
the  teaching  body  as  well — of  earnest,  sincere  work — not  living  (if  I  may 
say  it)  off  the  University,  but  living,  in  one  sense,  for  the  University  and 
for  what  the  University  represents  1  A  spirit  of  hard  effort,  whether  at 
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study  or  elsewhere  at  college,  which  would  insist  upon  things  being  done, 
and  being  done  truthfully !  As  an  old  student,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
student  body  full  of  resolution  to  have  everything  here  square  and  true 
—even  if  hard  knocks  were  necessary  to  have  and  keep  things  so.  I 
would  have  all  the  enjoyment  and  sunniness  which  can  come  into  any 
young  life,  but  I  would  have  it  so  that  your  college  in  nothing  was  dis¬ 
graced,  but,  rather  honored  by  everything  that  you  did ;  and  so  that  no 
one  was  ‘a  foolishness  to  his  mother!’  'What  an  amount  of  sunshine 
and  happiness  would  be  here  if  we  did  our  very  best  every  day. 

“  It  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  young  man  to  appreciate  what  a 
true  university  is;  what  it  means  in  its  three  functions  of  advancing 
knowledge,  of  imparting  it,  and  of  making  all  of  us,  or  as  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us  as  possible,  to  feel  that,  after  all,  a  possession— now  at  times 
scorned — is  really  the  great  possession  to  be  desired.  It  used  to  be  called 
'  Wisdom,’  and  its  definition  is  best  given  in  a  Book  which  has  the  widest 
circulation  among  English-speaking  peoples.  Shall  we  not  make  up  our 
minds  honestly  to  do  each  day  the  work  which  each  day  brings  to  us, 
land  to  do  it  not  only  individually,  but  particularly  and  especially  as  a 
juniversity  body ;  and  naturally  I  mean  not  only  the  work  which  each  of 
ms  has  to  do  for  himself,  but  that  which  every  one  of  os  owes  to  others  ? 


:  ..:it  • 
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C^DOTixTIOSS  FBOM 

TEE  SE»  STIBir 
OF 

MILITAEI  FDUCATIOB 
BI 

PBOFESSOR  DE*  ZIIGLEE 

•Everything  ^ch  in  former  times  sho’#?ed  lack  of  unity  in  objective  •— 

clas»-*arfare,  pride  of  rank,  alien  and  ^1, 

teaching  in  isolation,  false  patiance  and  lack  of  ”fPJf  ~ 

padag^cal  experience  of  snch  an  age  is  withoat  ralldity  and  Ins^nifieant 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  educaticmal  outlook  of  a  Totalitarian  wtate. 

-Only  ehen  the  pare  forces  of  a  distinctive  people  are 
solute  valued  do  ve  get  the  Totalitarian  State,  and  only  in  it  is  the  guar  Jite , 
provided  for  the  uninterruptfsd  development  of  youth. 

•Vith  such  an  attitude  ve  can  go  vith  deeper  belief 
education  than  foraer  gsjeratlons  eere  able  to  do.  Je  ^  special 

ucational  terxito^^and  Zl.  aliih  in  louth,  for 

thev  ];Larthr^fls  1  L  ^d^m’to  be  well  led  by  us.  Truly  ee  f’® 

Sf  cotroT;enr:,^S^“  1>- 

slumbering  powers.  Only  if  we  cross  into  the  new  territory  with  conrag., 
we  have  success.** 

•Th-  soldier  who  survived  hou&usioat,  Somme, 

,  aeuvres  and  still  fo^ht  on.  in  hkelf 

!^:n^%hfs  fasTe'fe^  -Ir^Snf  thf  ^a^t^rtre:^  deepeJ  >sllita^  factors 

^Hhf  oirit^^rEy  would  not  have  held  the  troops  togetherl- 
-The  sane  spirit  animated  f  | 

IS  ,:g"SE™Sio:f  e^th^SS  and  eeUtion  against  mass  and  material 
superiority,  soul  versus  tv«?ehniqu8l* 

.spiritual  forces  are  in  the  last  resort  ^tl^s 

dark,  wUd,  bebi^L^foiSotten,  whief.  has  become  historical  as 

troops  and  .diich  made  them  at  Langeaarck  immortal. 

.such  a  body  re,nires  a  le^er  L^r^g'^d^miow. 

rallying  point  of  his  can  he  gain  the  mqnalii'ied  confidence  he 

and  know  how  to  I®®*'  ^  means  of  power  to  maintain 

needs.  Bi»  !  leader  can  rielm  no  privilege  on  the  basis  of  rank  or 

Srfionr  Sfirriea“ngTtL  confid^ence  of  the  others.  He  remains 
leader  if  he  justifies  this  confidence." 

-Bound  the  leader-personality 

tire  capacity  of  youth  for  veneration  and  power  of  oeiiei,  <« 


has  united  these  in  its  service  has  possibilities  which  no  strategy  e^er 
yield.  The  faith  of  aan  laughs  at  all  calculation^* 

"The  highest  point  oT  fighting  staaina  reached  is  to  be  found  aaong  troops 
who  feel  themselves  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  Divine  Will  and  take  their  aarching 
orders  from  the  hand  of  God.  To  be  God*8  soldier  means  the  solution  of  all  inner 
conflicts.  The  calli  ‘It  is  God»8  MU*  makes  the  beliervlng  heart  ready  to  face 
every  privation  and  sacrifice." 

•In  love  of  hone  and  hearth,  in  the  consciousness  of  inescapable  eternal 
indentity  with  one* a  own  People,  in  loyalty  to  a  pure  Leader,  in  the  enthusiastic 
influence  of  a  People’s  idea  and  finally  in  the  unsh.ikable  belief  in  the  approval 
of  God’s  will,  we  see  those  purely  spiritual  forces  which  ire  decisive  for  inner 
military  fitness." 

"Military  readiness  implies  alw;iys  prepfiredness  for  death.  A  religion  vhidi 
really  succeeds  in  reducing  or  removing  the  natural  horror  of  suffering  and  death 
facilitates  the  military  will  «•••  We  shall,  however,  desire  no  influence  in  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  which  might  lead  to  a  weakling  or  disturbance  toward  the 
objects  of  a  properly  understood  military  training,  k  religion  which  in  any  way 
indicates  the  struggle  against  the  ea«ay  of  the  country  as  a  sin,  is  for  us  Germans 
insupportable . " 

"The  soldier  who  has  to  kill  in  war,  mante  a  quite  open  ^md  clear  answer.  Re 
can  do  nothing  if  he  is  entangled  in  theological  disputations.  We  make  no  bones 
about  it  -  notwithstanding  the  respect  we  owe  to  traditions  of  many  centuries  stand¬ 
ing  —  in  these  questions  today  a  cle&r-cut  positive  answer  is  wanted.  The  soldier 
cannot  be  burd^ed  with  scruples  and  a  divided  mind  in  what  is  for  him  his  most  im¬ 
portant  question  of  consci^ca.  These  difficulties  must  come  to  the  fore  in  all 
vital  religious  instructicai  and  must  be  answered  by  the  teacher  out  of  a  Lure  con¬ 
viction  Jind  without  any  *ifs*  and  ’buts*** 

"(kaly  through  our  enthusiasm,  our  spiritual  force  and  the  example  of  our  own 
soldierly  bearing  cm  we  win  their  he^irts.  Hence  young,  enthusiastic  persons  are 
wanted  for  the  work,  with  a  healthy  instinct  and  an  eye  for  what  matters}  m«i  with 
wills  who  know  how  to  stir  up  and  learn  from  their  own  experience,  n«a  who  have 
something  to  give,  professionally  but  still  more  humanly.  It  is  always  the  case 
ihat  we  depend  more  cm  the  right  persons  than  on  regulations  and  forms  of  organ! ration." 

■The  man  at  the  front  is  he  who  lives  under  the  sign  of  death  —  a  steadily 
menacing  death  for  others  ..»•  The  front-line  soldier  lives  his  life  without  many 
words  and  entirely  without  catchwords.  He  has  no  use  for  speeches  about  heroism  and 
the  sacrifice  of  death.  He  lives  the  other  side  of  pretence  ••••  He  lives  purely. 

His  words  are  genuine.  Who  has  betm  a  front-line  soldier  can  never  again  get  away 
from  it.  Fieldgrey  cloth  is  an  ultimate  garment}  it  abides...." 


STWEB AKER  DENIES 
FACING  PRESSURE 


Education  Head  Finds  Lack  of 
-  Politioal  Influence 


Dr.  John  W.*  Studebaker,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
told  an  audience  of  1,200  gathered 
yesterday  at  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education  session  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in 
,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
,  History  that  in  his  three  and  a  half 
years  in  office  no  political  pressure 
of  any  kind  had  ever  been  brought 
'  to  bear  upon  him. 

Dr.  Studebaker  urged  his  hearers 
to  write  for  a  list  of  government 
publications  on  education,  and  spoke 
of  the  success  of  radio  broadcasts  on 
the  subject,  especially  a  series  of 
thirteen  under  the  title,  “Let  Free¬ 
dom  Ring,”  regarding  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  favorable  letters  had  been 
received.  This  series  dramatized 
our  civil  rights  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  have  been  collected  in 
booket  form.  The  manual  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  the  school  room. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  vice 
president  of  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
“Can  satisfactory  instruction  in 
ethics  and  personal  conduct  be  im¬ 
parted  in  the  public  schools?”  ex¬ 
pressed  his  doubts  because  of  his 
belief  that  there  is  always  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  and  a  definite  inter¬ 
pretation  of  spiritual  values  under¬ 
lying  all  educational  theories. 

Ethics  and  morals,  he  maintained, 
ultimately  were  based  on  religion, 
which  under  the  present  American 
system'  might  not  become  part  of 
the  prescribed  curriculum  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Although  highly  desira¬ 
ble  to  impart  ethical  training,  he 
said,  the  practical  difficulties 
seemed  unsurmountable  so  long  as 
the  present  educational  philosophy 
prevailed. 
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100  BEST  BOOKS’ 

ON  COLLEGE  LIST 


Council  of  English  Teachers 
Compiles  It  as  a  Guide  to 
Student  Reading. 
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MODERN  WORKS  INCLUDED 


World  Literature  From  Bible 
and  Homer  Up  to  O’Neill 
!  and  Lewi?  Covered. 


1  A  list  of  “the  100  outstanding 
I  books”  of  world  literature,  com- 
I  piled  by  thirty-five  college  pro- 
I  fessors  for  the  National  Council 
I  of  Teachers  of  English  as  a  stu- 
I  dents’  guide  to  good  reading,  was 
I  made  public  here  yesterday, 
a  Professor  Atwood  H.  Townsend 
I  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  New 
'%  York  University,  who  is  chairman 
’  ,  of  the  council’s  committee  on  col- 
■;  lege  reading,  said  that  the  list  of 
100  books  had  been  selected  from  a 
I  list  of  900  works  considered  best 
■  suited  to  undergraduate  needs, 
j  Professor  Townsend  said  that  the 
1  Bible  had  been  placed  on  the  list 
J  because  it  was  “the  most  discussed, 
most  quoted,  most  universal,  most 
:  disputed,  book  of  all  times.” 

The  “one  hundred  outstanding 
I  books”  follow: 
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Greek  Civilizatioa— Aristophanes,  Plays; 
Euripides,  Plays;  Homer,  The  Iliad; 
Homer,  The  Odyssey;  Plato,  The  Republic; 
Plutarch,  Lives;  Sophocles,  Plays. 

The  Roman  World— Flaubert,  Salammbo; 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Meditations;  Plutarch, 
Lives;  Virgil,  The  Aeneid, 

Religion— The  Bible  (King  James  Version). 
Philosophy,  to  1500— Marcus  Aurelius,  Medi¬ 
tations;  Plato,  The  Republic. 

The  Middle  Ages— The  Arabian  Nights; 
Chaucer,  the  Canterbury  Tales;  Dante, 
The  Divine  Comedy;  FitzGerald,  The 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam;  Malory, 
Morte  d' Arthur;  Marco  Polo,  Travels; 
Rabelais,  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel; 
Charles  Reade,  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth;  Scott,  ivanhoe. 

The  Renaissance  on  the  Continent— Boccac¬ 
cio,  The  Decameron;  Cellini,  Autobiog¬ 
raphy;  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote;  Rabelais, 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 

Tudor  England— Bacon,  Essays;  Marlowe, 
Plays  and  Poems;  More,  Utopia;  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Works. 

The  Seventeenth  Century— Milton,  Poems; 
Moiiere,  Comedies;  Pepys,  Diary;  Dumas, 
The  Three  Musketeers:  Hawthorne,  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Ber- 

Th^’Kighteenth  Century— Boswell,  Life  of 
Johnson;  Bums,  Poems;  DeFoe.  Robinson 
Crusoe;  Fielding,  Tom  Jones;  Franklin, 
Autobiography;  Goldsmith.  The  Vicar  of 
U'akefield;  Sheridan.  Plays;  Smollett, 


Humphrey  Clinker;  Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy:  Swift.  Gulliver's  Travels;  Thack-  I 
eray,  Henry  Esmond;  Voltaire,  Candlde,  ^ 

The°‘  Revolutionary  Period--Carlyle,  TOe 
French  Revolution;  Thackeray,  Vanity 
Fair;  Tolstoi,  War  and  Peace. 

Poetry,  to  1900-Palgrave,  The  Golden  j 
Treasury:  Browning,  Poems;  oums. 

Poems;  Byron,  Poems;  Chaucer,  The 
Canterbury  Tales;  Coleridge,  Poems; 
Dante.  The  Divine  Comedy;  FitzGerald,  |J: 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam ;  Goethe,  J 
Faust;  Homer,  The  Iliad;  Homer,  T^®  | 
Odyssey;  Keats,  Poems;  M  Iton,  Poems,  I 
Shakespeare,  Works;  Shelley,  L 

Tennyson,  Poems;  Virgil.  The  Aeneid,  1; 
Whitman,  Leaves  of  Grass;  Wordsworth, 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Fiction— Austen,  ^ 
Pride  and  Prejudice;  Charlotte  Bronte,  | 
Jane  Eyre;  Emily  Bronte,  Wutherlng  j 
Heights;  Samuel  Butler,  The  Way  of  AH 
Flesh;  Dickens,  David  Copperfield-  Dick¬ 
ens,  Pickwick  Papers;  Hardy.  The  Re-  , 
turn  of  the  Native;  Hardy,  Tess  of  the  G 
D’Urbervilles;  George  Meredith,  The  Or-  , 
deal  of  Richard  Feverel;  Charles  Beade,  ; 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;  Scott,  ( 
Ivanhoe:  Thackeray,  Henry  Esmond;  j 

Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair.  i 

Nineteenth  Century  American  Fiction—  ,) 
Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter;  Herman  i 
Melville,  Moby  Dick;  Poe,  Tales;  Mark  i 
Twain,  The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 
Nineteenth  Century  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian  Literature— Balzac,  Eugenie  Gran- 
det;  Dumas,  The  Three  Musketeers;  Flau¬ 
bert,  Salammbo;  Hugo.  Les  Miserables; 
Maupassant,  Short  Stories. 

Nine*eenth  Century  Russian,  German  and 
Scandinavian  Literature — Chekov.  Short 
Stories:  Dostoievski,  Crime  and  Punish¬ 
ment;  Goethe,  Faust;  Ibsen,  Selected 
Plays:  Tolstoi,  Anna  Karenina;  Tolstoi, 
War  and  Peace. 

Science  and  Scientists — Darwin,  The  Origin 
of  Species.  .  ,  _ 

Biography  and  History — Henry  Adams,  The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams;  Boswell,  Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson;  Carlyle,  The  French 
Revolution;  Cellini,  Autobiography; 
Franklin,  Autobiography;  Hamlin  Garland, 

A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border;  Pepys,  Diary; 
Plutarch,  Lives;  Lincoln  Steffens,  Auto¬ 
biography;  Lytton  Strachey,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria:  Thoreau,  Walden. 

The  Drama— Aristophanes,  Plays;  Euripi-  [ 
des,  Plays;  Goethe,  Faust;  Ibsen,  Selected  ‘ 
Plays;  Marlowe,  Plays  and  Poems; 
Moiiere,  Comedies;  Eugene  O’Neill,  The 
Emperor  Jones;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Ber¬ 
gerac;  Shakespeare,  Works;  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Plays;  Sophocles, 
Plays;  Wilde,  Plays. 

Modern  American  Fiction— James  Branch 
Cabell,  Jurgen;  Willa  Cather.  Death 
Comes  for  the  Archbishop;  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Sister  Carrie;  Hamlin  Garland, 
A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border;  Sinclair 
Lew's,  Arrowsmith;  Edith  Wharton, 
Ethan  Frome. 

Modern  English  Fiction- Bennett,  The  Old 
Wives’  Tales;  Conrad.  Lord  Jim;  Gals¬ 
worthy,  The  Forsyte  Saga;  D.  H.  Law- ( 
pence.  Sons  and  Lovers;  Somerset 
Maugham,  Of  Human  Bondage;  H.  G.  , 
Wells,  Tono  Bungay,  ■ 

Modern  Continental  Literature-Anatole  ; 
France.  Penguin  Island;  Thomas  Mann, 
The  Magic  Mountain. 

Modern  P'hilosophy  (Formal  Philosophy)— 
More,  Utopia. 

Modern  Philosophy  (Informal  Philosophy)— 
Henry  Adams,  The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams;  Francis  Bacon.  Essays;  Emer¬ 
son,  Essays;  Thoreau,  Walden;  Voltaire, 
Candide,  &c. 

Modern  Problems— Sinclair  Lewis,  Arrow- 
smith;  Lincoln  Steffens,  Autobiography; 
H.  G.  W'ells,  Tono  Bungay. 

Travel  and  Adventure— Marco  Polo,  Travels. 
Essays,  Letters  and  Critlcism-Francls 
Bacon,  Essays;  Emerson,  Essays;  Lamb, 
Essays  of  Elia. 

The  Short  Story— The  Arabian  Nights;  Boc¬ 
caccio,  The  Decameron;  Chekhov,  Shor 
Stories;  Maupassant,  Short  Stories;  Poe, 
Tales. 
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lENIST  ASSAILS 


Bryn  IflaWr  at 


Dr^  Hart  of  Bryn  IflaWr  at  Men-^ 
tal  Hygiene  Congress  Warns  | 
Also  of  Too  Much  Freedom. 


“EVIL  INSTINCTS  IN  ALL”| 


Berlin  Psychoanalist  Declares 
Wonder  Is  Every  One  Is 
Not  a  Criminal. 

\ - - 


STORE  PROBLEMS  DETAILEDj 


Macy  Psychiatrist  Tells  How  Study  | 
of  Employes  Reduces  Labor  | 
Turnover. 


fVom  a  staff  Correspondent  of  The  New  ; 

York  Times.  ■' 

WASHINGTON,  May  7.— The  prob-  ^ 
lem  of  the  younger  generation,  grop-  ji 
ing  toward  a  future  which  it  cannot  | 
see,  struggling  against  the  traditions  s* 
of  Puritanism  on  one  hand  and  the  i 


dangers  of  undisciplined  liberty  on 
the  others,  was  attacked  tonight  at  | 
an  open  session  of  the  International  J 
Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene  in  Con-  f 
stitution  Hall.  = 

The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hornell  Hart, 
Professor  of. Social  Economy  at  Bryn  j 
Mawr  College,  who  delivered  the  j 
principal  address,  was  that  the  best ; 
path  for  our  young  men  and  women  ■ 
lay  between  these  two  extremes  in  a  i 
reasonable  acceptance  of  certain  re-  ■ 
strictions  which  was  neither  a  sub-  ' 
mission  to  social  coercion  nor  an  an¬ 
archistic  self-abandonment.  i 

“It  is  perhaps  no  accident,”  said  f 
Dr.  Hart,  “that  Euro- American  civi-  1 
lization,  the  most  monogamistic  of  1 
history,  has  been  the  one  to  rise 
highest  and  most  swiftly  in  tech¬ 
nology,  in  science,  in  education,  in 
political  organization,  in  social  legis¬ 
lation  and  in  music. 

“E'motional  energies  unconfined 
leave  peoples  flaccid.  Arbitrarily 
confined,  they  burst  out  with  explo- 
energy.  But  when  disciplined 
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willingly  and  intelligently,  they  may 
provide  the  motive  power  to  carry 
human  culture  and  human  happiness 
to  the  new  high  levels  of  the  future.” 


Urges  Disavowal  of  Old  Ideals.  I 
With  the  weakening  of  the  power  f 
of  religious  dogma  and  authoritative  ? 
sanctions,  said  Dr.  Hart,  the  old  pu-  ■' 
ritan  traditions  of  autocratic  parent¬ 
hood  was  breaking  down,  even  though 
many  parents  still  clung  to  it.  In  I 
P^S’Ce  there  was  rising  a  dogma  . 
hberty  which  children  accepted  as  [" 
undebatable  and  to  which  many  par-  ' 
and  .educators  also  acceded.  t 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  widespread 
vogue  of  liberty,”  Dr.  Hart  went  on, 
rncreasmg  numbers  of  thoughtful , 
Observers  are  pointing  out  that  mere 
restraints  is  failing  to 
personality, 
child  turned  wholly  loose  by  his 
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parents  grows  up’  so”  often  into  an 
intolerable  pest,  disliked  a.nd  avoided  ■ 
by  others  and  miserable  himself,  that  • 
many  modern  parents  are  searching 
and  experimenting  toward  sounder , 
solutions,”  he  said.  .  l 

Dr.  Hart  frankly  advocated  the  dis¬ 
avowal  of  some  of  the  old  concep¬ 
tions. 

“Morality  for  its  own  sake  has  no 
claim  upon  us,”  he  asserted.  “We 
are  through  with  the  worship  of  any 
arbitrary  ideal.  Orderliness,  obedi¬ 
ence,  conformity,  chastity,  monog¬ 
amy,  such  ideals  are  valid  only  if 
they  promote  deeper  and  more  vital 
values,  only  if  they  serve  to  bring 
personalities  into  blossom,  only  if 
they  call  out  to  the  full  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  self,  only  if  they  make 
for  rich.  Intense,  growing,  creative 
experience.  Morality  must  be  a 
means,  not  an  end.”  ' 

Insight  and  patience  are  required 
of  the  parent  or  teacher  who  would 
develop  the  latent  possibilities  in 
each  child.  He  must  cease  being  a 


stincts  to  the  demands  of  society,  a 
development  that  no  human  belne 


fini.shes  entirely  successfully.’ 


’’We  ask,”  the  speaker  remarked, 


*  “ ‘Why  does  a  person  become 


criminal?’  It  would  be  more  to  the 
point,”  he  said,  “to  a.sk,  ‘Why  don’t 
all  people  become  criminals.’  ” 


‘Civilized  Man  Discontented.” 


policeman  and  become  an  ally. 


Monogamy  Is  Discussed.  ! 

Dr.  Hart  dealt  also  with  the  “con¬ 
fused  standards”  of  conduct  between 


the  sexes,  ruling  out  as  too  biased 
for  usefulness  both  the  arguments  of 
those  dogmatically  committed  to  the 
establishment  of  puritanicai  monog¬ 
amy  and  agitators  'who  sought  to 
rationalize  complete  license. 

“Where  then,”  the  speaker  asked, 
“shall  one  find  that  firmly  grounded  , 
code  of  conduct  which  will  stay  i 
steady  under  the  pressure  of  pas- : 
sion?  Dogmatic  religion  may  pro¬ 
vide  a  prop  for  a  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  fraction  of  the  population,  but 
the  day  of  such  magical  aids  to 
morality  is  rapidly  passing.  Far 
larger  numbers  will  remain  inertly 
supported  by  the  uncriticized  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  group  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

“But  we  must  seek  for  a  solution 
that  wiii  make  possible  rich  and 
splendid  life  for  the  thinking  men 
and  women  who  are  building  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  future  and  for  the  suf¬ 
ferers  who  have  been  crushed  in  the 
clash  betweep  cultures  or  between 
deep-seated  needs.” 

The  spirit  of  science.  Dr.  Hart 
went  on,  affords  a  far  sounder  and 
more  permanent  support  than  the 
superstitious  dread  of  dogma.  Char¬ 
acter,  he  said,  must  be  built  on 
foundations  not  subject  to  upheaval 
in  the  moods  of  the  individual.  It 
must  be  based  on  the  voluntary  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  code  which  ma^es  for 
the  fulfillment  of  personality  in  the 
richest  manner. 


The  machine  age,  by  its  transfer-  ' 
mation  of  industiy  from  an  individ- ' 
ual  to  a  collective  matter,  and  the  so- ' 
cial  emancipation  of  women  are  de¬ 
priving  hordes  of  people  of  psychic 
outlets  which  mankind  has  had  for 
centuries,  said  Dr.  Alexander.  The 
civilized  man  is  a  discontented  man,  i 
he  declared. 

In  the  increasing  control  of  the 
principle  of  utility  and  a  decreasing 
of  the  principle  of  pleasure.  Dr. 
Alexander  found  cause  of  a  damming 
up  of  the  playful,  irrational  pleasure¬ 
seeking,  formerly  associated  with 
human  occupations  and  social  activi¬ 
ties. 

“This  increases  the  conditions  for 
neurosis  and  for  crime,  if  at  the  same 
time  new  outlets  are  not  found,”  he 
added. 

Chewing  gum  and  tobacco,  Dr. 
Alexander  continued,  are  partly  an¬ 
swers  to  this  need,  and  serve  in¬ 
stincts  which  date  back  to  infancy. 

The  motion  picture  is  one  of  the 
most  important  outlets,  he  declared. 

“The  great  success  of  the  films  of 
history,  adventure  and  crime  is  to 
be  explained  in  this  way,”  he  said. 

'  “Man  can  daily  find  his  entire  lost 
individuality  in  the  movies,  even  if 
t;  only  in  phantasy,  for  a  short  time, 
ii  ‘"This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
!  great  untruthfulness  of  our  films. 

!  The  film  must  be  untruthful  in  its 
illusion  of  realism,  that  is,  it  must 
simulate  an  untruthful  reality  be¬ 
cause  life  has  become  so  impover¬ 
ished.” 


Finds  Criminal  Instincts  in  All. 


Tonight’s  session  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Earl  D.  Bond,  president 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  inc'  a  discussion  of 

the  relation  between  mental  hygiene 
;  and  education  by  Dr.  James  K.  An- 

Igell,  president  of  Yale. 

It  ended  a  day  devoted  to  studies 
and  discussions  of  every  phase  of 
»  the  mental  hygiene  problem,  which 
■J  developed  the  fact  that  mental 
■j  troubles  are  far  more  prevalent  than 
the  layman  imagines. 

Efforts  to  deal  wisely  and  justly 
with  criminai  offenders  are  often 
handicapped  by  lawyers  and  judges, 

I  who  usually  have  no  conception  of 
the  factors  behind  the  offense,  said 
Franz  Alexander,  psychoanalyst,  of 
Berlin. 

Every  human  being  in  a  sense  is 
born  a  criminal.  Dr.  Alexander  as¬ 
serted,  because  every  one  comes 
into  the  world  with  impulses  and  in- 


“Problem  Employes”  Discussed. 

I  The  part  that  mental  hygiene  can 
'  play  in  making  employes  not  only 
:  happier  but  more  profitable,  both  to 
themselves  and  their  employers,  was 
j  presented  by  Dr.  V.  V.  Anderson, 

^  director  of  employment,  placement 
and  personnel  research  in  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co’s  store  in  New  York. 

The  work  of  this  department,  as 
he  explained,  was  of  great  aid  in 
getting  “square  pegs  out  of  round  ; 
holes,”  and  it  had  remarkable  re-  j 
suits  also,  he  said,  in  solving  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  large  ' 
organization,  the  finding  of  first- 
class  executives. 

“At  our  store  in  New  York  City,” 
he  said,  “we  have  discovered  that 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  our  em¬ 
ployes  are  what  may  be  called  ‘prob¬ 
lem’  individuals. 

“Not  only  is  this  true  of  mercan¬ 
tile  establishments,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  of  other  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  aa  well. 

“This  means  that  as  personnel  ma¬ 
terial  they  are  either  liabilities,  or 
potential  liabilities,  to  the  business 
man.  From  this  group  are  drawn 
_  the  repeated  transfers  from  job  to 
[>  job,  the  resignations  and  the  lay- 
‘  offs.” 


How  Employes  Are  Readjusted. 


stincts  which  are  not  adjusted  to  so- 
ciety. 

“If  a  little  child  could  realize  the 
demands  of  its  instincts,”  he  de¬ 
clare',  “it  would  act  as  a  criminal. 

“The  entire  development  of  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  child  from  the  age  of 
4,  5  or  6  consists  of  a  gradual  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  demands  of  the  in- 


Some  of  these  “problem  people,”  ! 
Dr.  Anderson  went  on,  had  malad-  j 
justed  personalities,  some  had  spe- 1 
cific  job  disabilities  and  others  were 
suffering  from  faulty  physical  condi-  ^ 
tions.  From  the  employer’s  stand-  j 
point  they  apparently  were  persons 
whom  he  could  well  do  without,  but 
from  the  medical  hygienic  viewpoint 
thay  could  be  adjusted  and  become 
assets  to  the  employer,  thus  cutting 
down  turnover  and  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency. 

In  many  cases  it  was  found  that 
an  employe,  although  failing  in  the 
job  he  was  holding,  had  capacities 
[  that  fitted  him  admirably  for  some 
other  job  in  the  store. 

Psychological  tests  and  other  meth¬ 
ods  were  used  to  choose  automobile 
drivers  more  carefully,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the 


‘■'Who  shall  say  th'at“fiu^ness  aim 
industry  are  going  to  escape  the 
definite  social  obligations  involved  in 
,  their  increasing  contribution  to  that 
■  large  army  of  misfits  bandied  about 
,  from  one  store  to  another,  or  from 
one  industry  to  another?”  asked  Dr. 

^  Anderson. 

‘‘They  are  out  of  work  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time,  are  partly  supported 
by  family,  friend  or  church,  and  are 
a  rich  soil  for  dependency  and  de¬ 
linquency. 

‘‘Certainly  something  is  to  be  said 
for  a  conscious  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  business  for  the  creation  of 
facilities  to  provide  for  early  recogni-  j 
tion,  careful  diagnosis  and  treatment 
!  of  things  that  lead  to  unfortunate 
j  social  results,  which  are  a  conse- 
1  quence  of  lay’-offs  or  resignations. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  SCHOOL, 

*^The  Pope  s  encyclical  sounds  a  i 
note  that  will  startle  Americans, 
for  it  assails  an  institution  dearest 
to  them — the  public  school— without 
which  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
democracy  could  long  exist.  As  was 
said  only  yesterday  by  a  critical  au¬ 
thority,  despite  its  shortcomings  and 
mistakes,  the  public  school  has  ‘‘  al- 
”  ready  contributed  to  society  more 
“  than  all  other  agencies  combined.” 
Under  its  tuitions  not  only  are  the 
elemental  lessons  which  the  race  has 
learned  taught  to  children  of  diverse 
traditions,  racial  qualities  and  re¬ 
ligious  faiths,  but  these  children  have 
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been  prepared  to  live  together  as 
citizens  in  a  self-governing  State. 

If  the  declaration  of  the  encyclical 
were  scrupulously  obeyed  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  public 
school  would  be  emptied  of  all  its 
Catholic  pupils  except  as  the  Bishop 
in  his  discretion  in  special  circum¬ 
stances  may  permit  them  to  remain. 

The  language  of  the  encyclical  is: 

"We,  therefore,  confirm  our  pre¬ 
vious  declarations  and  sacred 
canons  forbidding  Catholic  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  anti-Catholic,  neu¬ 
tral  or  mixed  schools,  by  the  latter 
being  meant  those  schools  open 
equally  to  Catholics  or  non- 
Catholics. 

If  other  churches  were  to  make 
like  claim — that  is,  that  ‘‘  the  educa¬ 
tive  mission  belongs  pre-eminently  ” 
to  them  for  their  children — and  were 
to  lay  like  inhibitions,  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  this  Republic  would  be 
disturbed. 

Probably  the  Pontiff  had  Italy 
specially  in  mind,  but  his  encyclical 
is  addressed  to  the  w'orld,  and  must 
be  assumed  to  have  the  same  author¬ 
ity  here  in  his  Church.  One  won¬ 
ders  whether  he,  with  all  his  wis¬ 
dom,  does  not  know  with  what  civic 
fervor  Catholics  and  Protestants, 

Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  unite  to  sup¬ 
port  what  he  calls  ‘‘  neutral  ”  or 
‘‘  mixed  ”  schools.  One  outstanding 
illustration  of  the  championing  of 
the  public  school  by  a  Catholic  is 
former  Governor  Smith’s  official 
and  personal  aggressive  interest  in  Ef.ll 
the  public  schools  of  this  State.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 


has  done  more  in  their  behalf  or  has 
had  a  more  intelligent  and  persis¬ 
tent  concern  for  their  betterment. 
Yet  the  encyclical  (which  recalls 
earlier  encyclicals  and  canons  of 
similar  import)  would,  if  followed 
in  its  letter  and  spirit,  tend  to  tear 
down  what  this  Catholic  Governor 
was  active  in  building  up.  It  would, 
by  implication,  also  forbid  a  devout 
Catholic  to  teach  in  a  school  In 
which  Catholic  doctrine  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  taught. 

Even  if  the  teaching  of  religious 
doctrine  is  forbidden  in  public 
schools,  since  several  faiths  are  usu¬ 
ally-  represented  in  every  school, 
“every  Christian  child”  (and  every 
other  child  of  whatever  faith  its 
parents  may  be)  “  has  the  right  to 
“  be  taught  in  conformity  with  the 
“  doctrines  of  the  Church.”  In  this 
State  and  in  many  others  provision 
is  made  in  the  school  program  for 
excusing  pupils  so  that  they  may 
at  certain  hours  in  the  school  week 
attend  upon  religious  instruction  out¬ 
side  of  the  school.  Nor  does  the 
State  oblige  any  child  to  attend  a 
public  school  if  satisfactory  instruc¬ 
tion  in  subjects  deemed  by  the  State 
essential  to  citizenship  is  given  it  in 
a  private  or  church  school.  No  claim 
is  made  here  that  the  child  exists 
for  the  State;  but  the  State  for  the 
child’s  sake  in  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  and  for  its  own  sake  must  see 
that  every  child  has  an  opportunity 
to  be  “  maximally  competent  ”  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  gifts.  As  Emerson 
said,  “  To  make  the  wise  man  the 
State  exists”;  and  that  means  to 
help  make  each  capable  of  his 
highest  wisdom,  working  through 
the  family  and  with  the  spiritual 
agencies  existing  within  the  State. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
CLE'VELAND,  Feb.  28,— A  basic 
“crime  prevention  program”  for 
public  schools  was  proposed  today 
by  Senator  Copeland  of  New  York 
to  the  thousands  of  educators  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  gathered 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association’s  de¬ 
partment  of  superintendence. 

'  Referring  to  data  recently  gath- 
.  ered  by  the  Senate  subcommittee 
^  on  crime,  he  said  that  the  two 
largest  age  groups  of  criminals  in 
'  the  country  today  are  those  of  the 
1 19  and  18-year-olds.  Admitting  also 
1  that  “the  menace  of  anti-social  be- 
I  havior  and  actual  crime  is  greater 
ithan  ever  before,”  he  raised  two 
!  questions  in  regard  to  the  schools . 

■  “Does  the  habit  of  appraising  the 
Iresults  of  the  schools  in  terms  of 
j  intellectual  achievement  and  man- 
iual  skill  have  anything  or  every- 
ithing  to  do  with  our  trouble?  ^ 

I  “Have  not  the  standardizing 
lagencifes  of  the  past  and  the  rigid 
I  requirements  for  college  entrance 
!  made  well-nigh  impossible  real 
progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  average  student?” 

:  As  one  antidote  to  these  phases 
he  suggested  the  adoption  for  every 
child  in  the  public  schools  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  card  development, 
after  a  pattern  suggested  by  Dr. 
Ben  Wood  of  Columbia  University. 

■  On  this  card  a  diagnostic  record  of 
:  behavior  “so  designed  as  to  disclose 

the  blossoming  character  of  the 
^  child”  would  have  an  important 
place. 

“If  the  system  is  used,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  in  every  com- 
:  munity,  the  public  schools  will  have 

■  placed  the  child  under  expert  ob- 
:  servation,”  he  said.  “The  child  who 
j  shows  anti-social  tendencies  may 
I  then  be  given  special  attention  and 
i  treatment.  Prevention  of  crime  can 

be  undertaken  in  time  to  produce 
1  results.  Trained  psychiatrists,  so- 
1  cial  workers,  doctors  and  dentists 
!  should  give  help  in  determining  a 
j  course  of  action, 
j  Aid  for  Teacher  Predicted. 
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Senator  Copeland  Urges  Edu¬ 
cators  at  Cleveland  to  Adopt 
Individual  Behavior  Records. 


ANTIQUATEDCODEASSAILED 


M:: 


E.  A.  Filene  Proposes  Experi- 
iriental  Fact-Finding  to  Meet 
Problems  of  New  Social  Order. 


m 


m 


that  no  Governor  in  recent  times 


By  EUNICE  BARNARD. 


“As  I  view  the  problem,  beha 
records  promise  to  do  for  the  p? 
tice  of  the  teacher  in  the  field'; 
character  building  what  ci 
records  have  done  for  the  doctor^ 
hi.s  practice.”  _  ^ 

In  furtherance  of  this  proje" 
three  steps  already  have  bee 
taken,  the  Senator  explained.  On® 
is  the  setting  up  of  an  advisor^ 
body  known  as  the  education  and® 
law  conference,  on  which  Dr.  Wood 
and  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters,  Ohio  State 
University,  are  to  serve.  Another 
is  a  test  experiment  with  the 
records  in  the  Washington  schools, 
guided  by  Superintendent  F.  W. 
Ballou  and  a  committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  and 
of  the  education  and  law  confer¬ 
ence.  The  third  is  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to  establish 
privilege  status  for  teachers  and 
their  behavior  records. 

A  different  diagnosis  of  the 
failure  of  the  school  in  character  ^ 
training  was  offered  by  Edward  A. 
Filene  of  Boston.  The  difficulty  has  , 
been,  he  said,  that  the  schools  have  -v 
taught  an  antiquated  social  and  { 
economic  code.  “No  student  of  busi-  t 
ness  evolution  in  America  could 
fail  to  note  the  inescapable  ten-  : 
dency  within  our  economic  mechan- 
ism  toward  greater  cooperation,” 
he  declared.  “But  our  education 
-was  not  in  cooperation.  Our  educa-  ' 
tion  was  in  hotter  and  hotter  com- ; 
petition  and  in  “rugged  individual- 1 
ism.”  'V 

Our  schools,  he  held,  should  it 
“tackle  the  problem  of  human  rela-j^ 
tions  in  the  same  bold,  experi-| 


PMtey  tackle  the  proWema  of  ph^cs 
•'■and  cheniiatry.”  They  should  en- 
'  courage  their  students  to  find  out 
what  are  the  moral  principles  gov¬ 
erning  human  conduct  in  this  ma¬ 
chine  age  and  to  employ  fact-find- 
,  ing  to  construct  a  practical  moral 
code.  “We  can  no  longer,’’  he  de- 

(  dared,  “teach  children  what  to 
think,  but  how  to  think  so  as  to 
solve  the  new  problems  with  which 
they  will  inevitably  be  faced.” 

The  result  of  the  other  sort  of 
I  education  already  has  had  tragic 
I  consequences  in  the  national  life, 
f  Mr.  Filene  asserted.  “It  has  been 
I  good  men,  not  bad,  who  have  led 
us  into  wars.  It  was  good  men 
who  exploited  labor  most  abomi¬ 
nably.  It  was  good  men  as  a  rule 
who  recently  wrecked  our  financial 
system  and  brought  millions  to  the 
verge  of  starvation,”  he  said. 
Curriculum  Bevislon. 


LAYS  RISE  IN  CRIME 
TO  SCHOOL  LAXITY, 


f 


A  similar  concern  over  educa¬ 
tion’s  lag  was  expressed  in  two  of 
the  ten  resolutions  passed  today  by 
I  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
One,  urging  curriculum  revision, 
deplored  the  many  traditional  sub¬ 
jects  which  “have  been  retained  in 
school  programs  because  communi- 
Itles  have  insisted  upon  having  the 
I  young  people  educated  in  the  same 
(way  that  the  older  generation  was 
I  trained  years  ago.” 

Another  stated  the  belief  that 
there  is  “grave  danger  today  that 
the  social,  political  and  industrial 
changes  will  move  forward  at  such 
speed  that  they  may  outstrip  the 
schools,”  and  recommended  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  social, 
political  and  economic  conditions. 

A  survey  looking  toward  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  public  school  ' 
system,  and  specially  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  was  proposed,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  junior  high  school,  junior 
college  and  vocational  education  as 
Integral  and  valuable  parts.  The 
clearing  house  on  educational  re¬ 
construction  suggested  earlier  in 
the  week  was  endorsed. 

The  six-point  emergency  program 
of  Federal  aid  now  before  Con¬ 
gress,  which  among  other  items 
fiasks  sums  totaling  $150,000,000  to 
I  keep  schools  open  from  now  until 
June,  1935,  was  supported  both  by 
resolution  of  the  department  and  by 
the  report  of  the  special  committee 
of  superintendents  which  has  been 
discussing  for  the  past  six  months 
the  financing  of  public  education. 


Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley  of  Columbia 
Attacks  Loose  Discipline 
and  New  Psychology. 


POINTS  TO  FEMINIZATION 


Says  Influence  of  Male  Teachers  Is 
Lacking  in  Elementary  Grades 
—Cites  Conditions  Abro^. 


Is  l£u-gely  resp 


Holding  the  schools  largely  respon-' 
sible  for  the  crime  wave  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Dr.  William  C.  Bagley,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Education  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  yesterday  at  the  Horace  Mann 
Auditorium  attacked  lack  of  discip¬ 
line  and  the  new  psychology  taught 
to  pupils. 

By  overstressing  interest  and  by 
tolerating  lack  of  effort  by  students, 
the  schools  must  accept  censure  for 
political  and  social  laxity,  Dr.  Bag- 
ley  said.  He  compared  the  decreas¬ 
ing  crime  ratio  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  increased  number  of 
crimes  here,  asserting  that  while 
other  nations  were  maintaining  a 
“formal  system  of  education”  and 
reducing  their  prisons,  the  United 
States  had  thrown  out  discipline 
from  its  schools  and  at  the  same 
time  increased  its  prisons. 


■■  - 


is-' 


Women  teachers,  together  with  the 
inadequate  trining  of  the  teaching 
personnel,  were  cited  by  Dr.  Bagley 
as  being  possible  reasons  why  Ameri¬ 
can  education  had  failed  to  “turn 
the  crime  wave  downward.”  He  de¬ 
cried  the  “almost  complete  feminiza¬ 
tion”  in  the  elementary  schools,  add¬ 
ing  that  in  European  schools  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  teachers  had  been 
men. 

I  /‘In  our  country  the  typical  adult 
citizen  spent  his  elementary  school 
years  under  a  succession  of  young 
women  teachers,  some  of  them  very 
immature  girls,  themselves  just  out 
of  school  and  remaining  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  service  for  only  three  or  four 
years  at  most. 

“Fortunately  this  condition  Is  rap¬ 
idly  passing  in  so  far  as  the  imma¬ 
ture,  transient  and  untrained  teacher 
is  concerned,”  he  said,  “but  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  that  there  will 
be  in  the  near  future  a  significantly 
larger  proportion  of  men  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.” 

Dr.  Bagley  declared  that  “we 
should  recognize  clearly  that  a  school 
system  characterized  by  loose  stand¬ 
ards  and  dominated  by  educational 
theories  that  in  effect  open  wide  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  are  likely  to 
compound  rather  than  to  correct 
such  social  ills  as  find  expression  in 
our  heavy  crime  ratios,  our  abnor¬ 
mally  high  and  rapidly  mounting 
divorce  rates  and  the  apparently  in¬ 
creasing  prevalence  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption. 

In  some  of  these  schools  disre¬ 
spect  and  even  insolence  toward 
teachers  must  be  tolerated  on  the 
theory  that  the  impulses  of  children 
must  not  be  repressed.  There  are 
signs  that  the  situation  is  likely  to 


-11  eret, worse  before  it  gets  better.”  “ 
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LOWELL  SAYS  STUDENTS  I 
LACK  MORAL  PURPOSE' 


Harvard  President,  Backing  the 
Chapel  Memorial,  Urges  Greater 
Religions  Influence. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Dec.  9  - 

Morals  of  college  students  are  “neg-  ■ 
ative”  today,  and  there  is  a  need  of  j 
greater  moral  and  religious  influence  , 
In  their  lives,  according  to  President 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of  Harvard,  i 
whose  views  are  contained  in  a  let¬ 
ter  published  today  in  the  Harvard  ; 
alumni  bulletin.  Mr.  Lowell  went  \ 
strongly  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
chapel  plan  of  memorial  to  Harvard 
students  who  lost  their  lives  in  the , 
World  War.  ' 

The  project  has  been  a  cause  of 
contention  among  alumni,  despite  the  : 
fact  that  more  than  $700,000  has  been 
subscribed  for  the  construction  of  an 
imposing  church  edifice  within  the 
historic  old  yard.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  President  Lowell  had 
taken  a  hand  in  the  controversy. 

“The  whole  effect  of  our  colleges 
has  been  the  fact  that  education  has 
not  in  itself  been  a  moral  purpose 
in  the  great  body  of  undergrad¬ 
uates,”  Dr.  Lowell  wrote.  “Our  col¬ 
leges  have  not  done  for  the  com¬ 
munity  what  they  should  have  done, 
because  the  students  have  not  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  parable  of  the  talents, 
nor  felt  a  moral  obligation  to  im- ' 
prove  in  the  college  the  talents  they  i 
possessed.  ' 

“I  do  not  mean  that  the  morals  of 
our  students  have  been  positively 
low— far  from  it— but  they  have  been 
negative  and  the  conc€»ption  that 
they  he.d  h  duty  in  college  to  prepare  : 
themselves,  by  developing  their 
minds  to  the  utmost,  for  the  future  , 
service  of  the  community  has  been 
lacking. 

“If  the  need  of  the  American  col¬ 
leges  and  the  object  of  war  memo¬ 
rials  is  to  develop  a  stronger  and 
more  positive  moral  consciousness 
of  the  duty  of  public  service,  then 
it  cannot  be  divorced  from  religion; 
and  religion,  as  all  the  ages  have 
shown,  is,  like  everything  else,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  proper  nhvsical  expres¬ 
sion. 

“That  we  lack  at  Harvard  today  ■ 

A  beautiful  church  to  our  war  dead  j 
would  be  an  expression  both  of  our 
admiration  for  them  and  of  our  ' 
aspiration  toward  morsd  character.”  ;  1 
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DECLARES  AMERICA 
NEEDS  TUSS  WORDy  I 

-  I 

Prof.  Barges  Johnson  Says  Oyer-| 

nre  Has  Worn  Oat  the  Old  Ones  jj 
Till  They  Are  Almost  Dead.  || 


Special  to  The  New  Yorh  Times. 
CHICAGO,  Dec.  21.-With  no  ef¬ 
fective  swearing  left  in  the  English 
vocabulary,  what  this  country  needs 
is  some  new  “cuss  words,”  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ges  Johnson,  Professor  of  English 
at  Syracuse  University,  told  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Club  here  today.  I 

Whereas,  300  years  ago  if  one  man 
told  another  to  “go  to,”  the  profes¬ 
sor  said,  the  cursed  one  would  worry 
about  it,  but  nowadays  such  a  curse 
would  be  merely  a  joke. 

When  God  was  regarded  as  a 
!  vengeful  character,  who  would  re- 
j  spond  to  a  plea  to  strike  down  or  to 
j  draw  an  enemy,  the  calling  of  such 
I  an  oath  was  a  fearful  thing,  he  said, 
j  but  now  people  curse  themselves 
’  playfully  and  it  means  nothing  to 
:  tb°m. 

I  Even  the  most  pious  of  our  citi- 
j  zeni^'^  say  “Oh,  gee!”  a  mere  abbre-  I 
i  viation  of  “Oh,  God!”  he  went  on,  I 
j  till  it  has  lost  emphasis  and  strength.  | 
j  “Gadzooks”  and  “zounds,”  both 
meaning  “God’s  wounds,”  have  been  t 
shortened  and  corrupted,  he  said.  ' 
Declaring  that  even  the  strongest  U 
words  in  the  vocabulary  of  oaths  \ 
have  lost  their  force  through  too 
common  usage,  Dr.  Johnson  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  they  would 
ultimately  disappear. 

No  new  swear  words  have  come 
into  c the  language  in  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries,  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
adding  that  Chaucer  knew  nearly  all 
of  those  we  know  now,  only  they 
used  them  more  sparingly,  and  there¬ 
fore  obtained  greater  strength  from 
them. 

Dr.  Johnson  named  three  types  of 
profanity  and  declared  all  of  them 
decadent,  as  follows:  Exclamatory, 

!  almost  dead;  assertive,  bereft  of 
i  power,  and  denunciatory,  almost 
I  gone. 


OLD  TEACHERS  AND  YOUNG,  j, 

Columbia  University  undergradu-  j 
ates  have  a  real  point,  though  not  a 
real  grievance,  when  they  criticize  | 
the  practice  of  handing  over  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
chiefly  to  young  instructors  with 
“  specialized  interests.”  The  critics 
insist  that  beginning  undergraduates 
need  the  stimulus  of  older  and  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  more  than  they  do  | 
the  specialized  guidance  of  the  | 
younger  experts.  This  is  not  the  | 
statement  of  a  grievance,  because  it  | 

does  not  deal  with  a  situation  aris-  \ 

'  .  f 

mg  from  indifference  or  ignorance.  ( 

1  Undeniable  are  the  advantages  de- 
;  rived  from  the  various  forms  of  ex- 
'  perimentation  with  the  tutorial  sys- 
!  tern,  the  separate  “  house  ”  system, 

I  the  system  that  substitutes  guidance 
I  for  dictation,  and  mastery  of  the  art 
of  how  to  seek  out  knowledge  for 
i  the  injection  of  knowledge  by  the 
i  lecture  system.  But  there  are  in¬ 
evitable  disadvantages.  The  infor¬ 
mal  English  university  system,  which 
consists,  as  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock 
puts  it,  by  having  a  small  group  of 
students  sit  down  with  an  instructor 
and  smoke  at  each  other,  requires 
for  its  success  an  adequate  supply 
■  of  good  tutors.  When  you  add  the 
requirement  of  tutor-specialists  you 
i  reduce  the  available  supply  of  fine 
i  leadership  still  further. 

The  purpose  of  college  education, 
of  course,  is  to  create  in  the  student 
!  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  to 
'  show  him  how  to  go  about  learning 
for  himself.  The  two  objectives  ulti¬ 
mately  reduce  themselves  to  one.  If 
the  desire  is  created,  if  the  flame  is 
lit,  then  the  other  thing  will  follow 
as  a  rule,  though  not  invariably. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  under 
what  system  the  young  freshman  is 
likely  to  catch  fire  soonest.  If  the 
situation  is  visualized  as  lying  be¬ 
tween  Professor  Fossil  droning  away 
in  his  lecture  room  over  the  heads 
of  300  young  undergraduates,  and 
thirty  alert  and  eager  young  tutors 
taking  hold  of  that  freshman  mass 
in  groups  of  ten  individuals,  then 
there  is  little  doubt  whence  the 
greater  urge  will  come.  But  it  is  far 
from  always  being  Professor  Fossil 
on  the  one  hand  and  thirty  young 
Mark  Hopkinses  on  the  other  hand. 
There  are  many  professors  at  their 
desks  who  can  stir  the  young  fresh-  | 
man  soul  to  passion  and  effort,  j 
who  can  light  the  flame  and  let  na¬ 
ture  do  the  rest.  There  are  young  I 
specialists  who  probably  are  poor 
teachers,  because  they  are  special¬ 
ists  and  because  they  are  young. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  expect  a  ver¬ 
dict  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  systems.  We  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  experiment.  In  all  like¬ 
lihood  we  shall  go  too  far  in  our 
flight  from  the  college  lecturer  to 
the  college  preceptor.  In  due  time 
we  shall  strike  the  balance. 


BUSINESS  MEN  FIND 

ICOLIECIANS  LACKING 

!  _ _ _ _ 

Few  Can  Even  Write  a  Business 
Letter,  Advertising  Groups 
Hears. 


i 


‘SLOVENLY’  TRAINING  SEEN 


i  Appel  Reveals  That  50  Per  Cent 
I  of  Wanamaker  Sales  Force 
Attended  College. 


I  The  problem^  of  fittii^  college  men 
I  into  business  life  was  discussed  by 
i  more  than  a  dozen  speakers  at  a 
conference  on  vocational  training  for 
advertising  yesterday  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania.  The  conference  fol¬ 
lowed  a  luncheon  held  in  connection 
with  the  27th  annual  convention  of 
'  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer- 
ics.* 

Discussing  “What  employers  of 
advertising  personnel  need  in  the 
way  of  educational  training,”  Joseph 
H.  Appel,  advertising  manager  of 
John  Wanamaker,  disclosed  that  for 
the  first  five  months  of  1931  more 
;  than  50  per  cent  of  the  salespeople 
employed  by  that  department  store 
were  collegians,  most  of  them  col¬ 
lege  graduates. 

Mr.  Appel  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  sales  force  of  the  store  was  not 
at  its  highest  state  of  efficiency.  He 
quoted  reports  of  store  executives, 
giving  various  opinions  on  the  value 
'  of  college  employes.  ■ 
i  One  executive,  himself  a  college 
^  man,  observed  that  the  college  men 
'  and  women  caught  on  ^ 

than  the  non-collegians,  but  that  they 
'  generally  did  not  go  below  the  sur¬ 
face  in  mastering  their  particular 
'  problems.  One  trouble  with  the  col- 
;  lege  graduates  is  that  they  are  too 
!  eager  for  immediate  advancement, 

I  according  to  Mr.  Appeh 
^  The  speaker  pointed  out  that  Jonn 
Wanamaker,  although  not  a  college 
;  man,  had  a  belief  in  the  merits  of 
A  college  graduates  so  firm  that  he 
^“practically  forced  his  two  sons  to 
^;go  to  college.” 

■  Cultural  vs.  Vocational  Study. 

^  Mr.  Appel  said  that  of  the  executive 
i  force  there  were  thirty-three  gradu- 
.'ates  of  whom  twenty-one  had  taken 
cultural  courses  and  twelve  voca- 
itional  training.  Those  who  had  taken 
i  cultural  training  disclosed  through  a 
questionnaire  that  if  they  had  to  un¬ 
dertake  their  schooling  all  over  they 
would  add  more  vocational  training, 
and  those  who  had  taken  vocational 
courses,  said  that  they  would  devote 
more  time  to  the  study  of  the  so- 
'  called  cultural  courses. 

“Personally  I  believe  leaders  profit 
more  by  cultural  courses,  and  that 
the  rank  and  file  profit  more  from 
vocational  training,”  observed  Mr. 

"^ruiph  Starr  Butler,  vice  president 
^  of  General  Foods  Corporation,  after 
'saying  that  he  spoke  only  his  own 
:  personal  views,  asserted  that  busi- 
ness  needed  educated  minds. 

■  “I  mean  simply  this,”  he  added: 
“business  needs  men  .arid  women 
i  whose  minds  are  capable  of  analysis, 
j  whose  minds  are  always  open  and 
I  are  always  questioning.  I  believe 
-the  ability  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
i  lish  is  the  most  tangible  tool  that  can 


^wS:senled  by  applicants  to  pros- 
fnlrtlve  employer.  The  primary  need 
Rf  n  ir  schools  is  training  in  the  ef- 
fccUve  and  active  use  of  English  in 

“cr  oTntShfeld,  editor  of 

he’^was^c^AtinulW^'^in '^search  of 

o!nf  U  was  "^quany  as  °  mpor- 
ftaf  Cf  they  shoul^know  how  to 
Fntrlish.  He  said  he  was  re- 

irboSo?  1 

spect  the  American  college  g 

d'^'^SbiJidge®^'^  who  finish  college 
whh  a  peculiir’  facility  for  style  in 

""‘affs  Swinge:-’  said  Mr.  Crowmn- 
shield  ‘‘that  the  college 
country  teach  everything  style. 

"  He  said  that  several  years  ago  Col 
li^’s  decided  to  get  eminent  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  to  write  on  their  pnr 

ticular  lines  C^rneSf 

Harriman  on  railroads,  and  Carnegie 

°^‘When  their  copy  reached  the  of¬ 
fice  no  one  could  understand  what 
It  was  all  about,”  said  Mr.  Cro^nlm 
shield.  ‘/The  copy  was  crude  and 

'“Hrthen  told  how  the  publications 

under  his  direction  were  making  a 

great  point  of  taste,  adding  that, 
‘‘this  is  the  alley  where  we  live. 
Referring  to  the  requirements 


young,  applicants  must  meet,  1^^* 
Crowninshield  suggested  that  if  the 
young  Henry  Ford  had  presented 
himself  as  a  literary  aspirant  he 
would  have  been  recognized  as  about 
a  $15-a-week  stylist. 

‘‘If  you  ever  discover  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  writer,”  continued  the  edi¬ 
tor,  ‘‘you  don’t  have  to  trouble  about 
him,  because  he  will  leave  you  in  a 
week.  He’s  a  week-ender.” 

By  that  he  meant  that  sparks  of 
genius  in  advertising  copy  brought 
offers  from  elsewhere  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  a  young  woman  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writer  who  broke  out 
with  this  line: 

‘‘  ‘Brevity  is  the  soul  of  lingerie,’ 
said  the  camisole  to  the  peignoir.” 

‘‘I  asked  the  young  lady  if  she  would 
not  write  for  me,”  added  Mr.  Crown- 
ir-shield,  ‘‘and  in  that  way  I  discov¬ 
ered  Miss  Dorothy  Parker  whose  re¬ 
cent  book  of  poems  many  of  you  per¬ 
haps  are  now  reading. 

Mr.  Crowninshield  said  that  it  was 
flashes  of  brilliance  shown  in  adver¬ 
tising  copy  that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  Bob  Benchley  and  P.  G.  Wode- 
house. 

M.  L.  Wilson,  the  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany,  outlined  some  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions  for  applicants  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business. 

Stewart  L.  Mims,  vice  president, 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Inc., 
criticized  colleges  for  the  ‘‘slovenly” 
way  in  which  they  permitted  stu¬ 
dents  to  stumble  through  their 
courses. 

George  J.  Auer,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  said  that  62  per  cent  of  his  pub¬ 
lication’s  advertising  selling  force 
were  college  graduates,  including  one 
who  was  a  graduate,  with  honors,  of 
West  Point. 

Neyer  Saw  a  “Born  Writer.” 
Professor  G.  B.  Hotchkiss  of  New 
[York  University  told  the  conference 
he  had  never  seen  a  “born  writer,” 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  writ- 
1  ers  were  made. 

‘There’s  Tunney  aspiring  to  liter¬ 
ary  fame,”  added  Professor  Hotch¬ 
kiss.  ‘‘If  he’d  had  a  literary  trainer 
jas  early  as  he  had  a  trainer  for ‘pu¬ 
gilism  he  might  haye  realized  his  lit¬ 
erary  ambition.  It’s  not  too  late  yet. 
For  twenty  grand  I’d  undertake  the 
1  job.” 

case  of  a  Yale  stu- 


5ent  who  persistetT  in  writing  poeii^- 
after  his  profes.sor  had  told  him  ms 
yerse  was  no  good,  and  who  finally  ; 
won  the  highest  honors  for  poetry- 
at  Yale,  Professor  Hotchkiss  said:  ‘ 

‘‘I  take  most  credit  for  the  people 
I’ve  discouraged  from  going  into  ad- 
yertising— people  who  don’t  belong. 

Professor  Kenneth  Dameron,  Ohio 
State  Uniyersity,  suggested  that  be^ 
ter  instruction  in  advertising  could 
be  given  to  college  students  if  the 
employers  would  give  their  specifica¬ 
tions  for  applicants.  Professor  Dam¬ 
eron  said  he  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  clarity  in  advertising  copy 
to  the  point  of  insisting  that  students 
read  ‘‘Alice  in  Wonderland,”  Steven¬ 
son’s  poems  and  other  literature,.  | 
Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  or’Go-  ; 
lumbia  University  asserted  that  this  ' 
was  ‘‘a  humbling  period,”  and  added  j 
tha^  he  had  listened  to  many  of  the  | 
convention’s  speeches  without  get- , 
ting  any  definite  idea  of  the  cause  | 
or  remedy  of  the  present  business 
depression.  In  the  same  way  he  had 
been  unable  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
requirements  of  employers  for  col¬ 
legians  taking  business  courses. 

Harvard  Uses  Case  Method. 
Professor  Harry  R.  Tosdal  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  told  how  the ' 
marketing  department  of  that  school 
had  pioneered  In  trying  to  develop 
analytical  habits  of  mind.  In  Its 
courses  dealing  with  marketing, 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  school  adopted  a  method 
similar  to  the  case  method  used  In 
teaching  law.  Business  executives 
submitted  actual  problems  and  stu¬ 
dents  studied  their  solution  without 
kowing  what  solutions  actually  had 
been  made  in  experience, 

‘‘We  have  no  illusions  that  this 
method  has  befcn  perfected,”  added 
Professor  Tosdal.  ‘‘Several  years 
ago  we  offered  courses  for  business 
executives.  It  was  a  presumptuous 
thing  to  do,  of  course,  but  the  execu- 
tives  who  took  the  courses  and  who 
were  asked  to  find  solutions  for  act¬ 
ual  problems  submitted  them  told  us 
they  actually  worked  harder  for  us 
than  they  worked  for  their  employ¬ 
ers.  We  were  justified  in  feeling 
that  some  progress  had  been  made. 

Other  speakers  included  Professor 
Hugh  E.  Agnew,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity;  Professor  H.  K.  Nixon,  Colum¬ 
bia;  Prof.  James  W.  Young,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago ;  Sam  Harned  of  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  and 
Paul  T.  Cherington  of  the  J.  Walte”‘ 
Thompson  Company. 


and  to  Heights  Plant 


D.  S.  Straus  to  Head  Campaign 
to  Increase  the  Endowment 
and  Building  Funds. 


OUTLINES  10-YEAR  PROGRAM 


Praises  School  as  Vital  Part  of 
City’s  Life — Project  to  Mark 
Centennial  in  1931. 

NEW  STRUCTURES  PLANNED 

I^Unlverslty  Hopes  in  Next  Decade  to 
Add  to  Washington  Square  Branch 


I  ' 

New  York  University  w:  i  begin  a  i 
campaign  for  |73,000,(KK;  for  additional  j 
land,  buildings  and  endowment  in  ceic-  ‘ 
bratlon  of  Ita  centennial  in  1931,  It  1 
j  was  announced  la.'rt  nigh»  a*  a  dinner 
I  pf  t.bf  Ccftcrr.ia'.  F';  td  and 

•  friends  of  the  university  n*  he  t'riern- 
ls‘.V  Club,  52  East  Foih  v-f:r- 1  Street 

Percy  8.  Straus,  Vice  President  of 
j  E,  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and  a  u  emrer  of 
1  the  University  Cour.cil,  'n  accepTlrg 
’  the  Chal-nranshlp  of  the  committee  at 
'  the  dinner  made  the  first  announcc- 
!  ment  of  Its  financial  goal.  The  com- 
I  mlttee  had  determined  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram,  he  said,  calling  for  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  ^,500,000  and  an  additional 
fund  of  $37,500,000  for  land,  building 
and  building  maintenance.  Within 
the  next  ten  years  it  is  hoped  that 
547,750,000  Of  the  total  will  have  bec-n 
1  realized. 

Developing  With  the  <  ity. 

J  ‘‘City  and  university  are  developing 
together,”  he  said.  ‘‘Local  in  name, 
the  city  has  its  own  problems,  h  i*,  a  - 
the  largest  port  of  entrance  irom  Eu- 
:  rope  and  as  the  nation’s  grea*  clear¬ 
ing  house,  economic  and  intellectual 
its  problems  extend  far  beyond  ;*  own 
■borders.  What  is  true  of  New  York  Is 
true  of  the  university.  From  four 
.different  centres— Washington  Square, 

.  University  Heights,  the  Medical  Centre 
jon  the  east  side,  the  Wai.  Street  sec¬ 
tion — it  reaches  out  to  the  city’s  vital 
lactivities,  but  through  its  students  and 
Jalumni  it  touches,  like  the  metropolis, 
community  interests  of  all  our  Statef^ 
And  of  many  lands.” 

]  ‘‘The  university  is  peculiarly  the 
jpossession  of  New  York,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ‘‘It  is  a  priceless  possession, 
because  it  views  life  from  the  err.i- 
inence  of  an  Institution  of  high  learn¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  con -erns  it¬ 
self  with  a  wide  range  of  practical. 

1366ClS»” 

!  Four  others  on  the  Centennial  Fund 
!  Committee  of  nine  besides  Mr.  Sirau.a. 
•who  is  a  Harvard  alumnus,  are 
‘not  alumni  of  New  York  University. 
These  are  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexan¬ 
der,  President  of  the  Council  of  Naw 
York  University:  'teneral  John  J. 
Carty,  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corr-pany. 
end  Finley  J.  Shepard.  The  ■:r.:ver- 
Btiy  graduates  on  the  committee  are 
William  M.  Kingsley,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
class  of  '83;  Dr.  John  P.  Munn,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  ’76;  Dr.  William  H. 
Nichols,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corpora¬ 
tion,  ’70,  and  Percy  S.  Young,  Vice 
President  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Jersey,  '08. 

With  a  present  endowment  of  only 
$3,720,449,  the  achievement  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  goal  will  mark  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  expansion  in  the  university’s 
finances.  The  contemplated  endow¬ 
ment  would  put  New  York  University 
In  that  respect  ahead  of  Princeton, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Rochester  University 
and  the  University  of  Chicago,  al¬ 
though  still  behind  Yale,  Columbia  and 
Harvard. 

The  smaller  immediate  endowment 
of  $23,500,000  to  be  sought  in  the  next 
ten  years,  exclusive  of  the  even  larger 
sum  to  be  obtained  at  the  same  time 
for  plant  and  maintenance,  will  in¬ 
crease  by  more  than  six  times  New 
York  University’s  present  endowment 
and  make  it  exceed  that  of  Princetod 
and  Johns  Hopkins. 

Ten-Year  Building  Program. 

The  building  program  to  be  pushed 
within  the  ten-year  period  embraces  a 
$500,000  gymnasium  at  University 
Heights,  a  $4,000,000  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  building  at  Washington  Square,  a 
$1,000,000  heating  plant  at  University 
Heights,  a  $2,000  noo  undereraduate 


;  quadrangle  at  University  Heights, 
SI, 500, 000  for  additional  property  at 
University  Heights  and  Washington 
Square,  a  S5, 000, 000  library  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Square,  a  $1,250,000  recitation 
gilding  at  University  Heights,  $3,000,- 
000  to  complete  the  Engineering  Build¬ 
ing  at  University  Heights,  a  $3,000,000 
gymnasium  at  Washington  Square, 
and  $3,000,000  for  land  and  buildings 
for  the  medical  and  dental  colleges, 
making  the  total  of  $24,850,000. 

In  his  address  last  night  Mr.  Straus 
said  the  university  received  no  State 
or  City  aid  and  had  only  a  meagre  en¬ 
dowment  for  its  more  than  25,000  stu¬ 
dents.  It  is  the  third  largest  Ameri¬ 
can  university,  he  said.- 

“Day  and  evening.  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  is  kept  going  at  full  capacity,”  he 
said,  “I  know  of  no  other  institution  of 
higher  learning  that  gives  itself  so 
lavishly  to  its  comunity.  A  host  of 
youths,  of  all  classes  and  with  all 
manner  of  special  needs,  turn  instinc¬ 
tively  to  New  York  University  to  en¬ 
large  their  Intellectual  capacities,  and 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  bene¬ 
fit  accrues  directly  to  the  city.” 
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If  we  are  to  build  up  the  strong,  active  and  loyal  faculty 
that  makes  an  institution  great,  we  must  see  to  it  that  dis¬ 
tinctive  service  as  a  teacher  commands  the  same  respect  and 
receives  as  great  a  reward  as  the  more  glittering  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  research  worker.  The  latter  not  infrequently 
makes  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper ;  the  former  is  all  too 
often  damned  with  faint  praise. 

It  is  an  all  too  common  fault  of  engineering  teachers  that 
they  consider  their  responsibilities  as  such  completely  dis¬ 
charged  by  more  or  less  masterly  presentation  of  their  subject 
in  the  classroom,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
scholastic  attainment  to  which  their  students  must  conform. 
In  this  age  of  mass-production  in  education  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
dustry,  the  personal  touch  of  the  Mark  Hopkins  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  become  submerged,  if  not  altogether 
lost,  in  the  machinery  of  instruction.  The  very  nature  of  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  tends  toward  a  mechanization  of  the  process, 
and  the  engineering  teacher  degenerates  into  a  technical  task¬ 
master  entirely  lacking  in  that  intense  human  interest  in  the 
less  brilliant  student,  which  is  the  mark  of  a  great  teacher. 
He  loses  his  sense  of  perspective  and  becomes  engrossed  in 
the  bookkeeping  aspects  of  the  job. 

A  good  engineering  college  owes  more  to  its  students  than 
the  mere  operation  of  a  machine  for  the  production  of  academic 
grades.  Our  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  selection  used  by  the  industries  in  recruiting  college 

• 

graduates.  These  have  been  stated  by  Colonel  R.  I.  Rees, 
assistant  vice-president  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  and  for  the  past  year  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  in  the  following 
order : 

First,  character 
Second,  adaptability 
Third,  personal  capacity 
Fourth,  past  performance. 

In  discussing  this  fourth  characteristic,  Colonel  Rees  remarks :  | 
“College  graduates  are  not  selected  for  scholarship  as  such,  | 


I  ^f-  ,‘-,1 

THE  DECLINE  IN  THE  PRESTIGE  OF 

THE  TEACHER 

Those  of  us  who  went  to  college  not  later  than  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  remember  many  of  our  teachers  with 
respect  and  affection.  They  were  generally  gentlemen  familiar 
with  the  amenities  of  life  and  they  were  students  of  mellow  and 
generous  scholarship.  Narrow  specialists  had  just  begun  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  teachers  but  the  respected  teacher  was,  as  a  rule, 
the  all-round  scholar.  The  professor  of  history  knew  a  good  deal 
of  philosophy:  the  professor  of  philosophy  knew  much  of  litera¬ 
ture:  the  professor  of  literature  was  no  stranger  to  economics. 
With  the  unprecedented  growth  of  colleges  and  universities,  new 
types  of  administrators  of  ability  became  necessary.  But  in  most 
cases  the  glory  of  the  institution  was  still  the  inspiring  teacher 
who  roused  in  young  men  and  women  an  abiding  desire  to  engage 
in  intellectual  pursuits. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  activity  so  beloved  of  Abraham 
Flexner  was  exalted  to  primacy  in  our  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation — Research.  A  growing  number  of  narrow  specialists  in 
all  branches  of  scholarship  were  thrust  upon  the  world,  thorough¬ 
ly  grounded  in  a  knowledge  of  their  special  fields,  slightly 
familiar  with  cognate  fields,  generally  ignorant  of  the  facts  and 
movements  of  more  remote  fields.  Society  was  provided  with 
excellent  scholars  in  physics  and  chemistry,  woefully  ignorant 
of  the  social  implications  of  the  discoveries  that  were  made  in 
their  fields  of  work,  and  with  scholars  in  economics  and  politics 
too  often  unaware  of  these  discoveries  themselves.  The  scholar 
of  a  previous  day  who  had  touched  life  and  its  forces  at  many 
points,  was  eclipsed. 

The  label  which  seemed  to  give  assurance  that  the  owner 
possessed  research  ability  was  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
It  gave  entrance  to  college  teaching.  Practically  no  position 
was  obtainable  without  it.  Personality,  even  teaching  experience, 
could  not  compete  with  it.  The  degree  gradually  became  com¬ 
mercialized  so  that  the  graduate  schools  of  our  universities  were 
crowded  with  young  men  and  women  whose  primary  purpose 
was  not  excellence  in  research  but  the  obtaining  of  the  Doctor’s 
degree  as  the  necessary  step  in  securing  a  position  as  a  college 
teacher.  Once  in  such  a  position,  promotion  came  not  as  the 
result  of  inspiring  teaching  but  of  being  “productive.”  Pro¬ 
ductive  of  what?  Of  men  or  even  of  students?  Nol  Of  books, 
monographs,  theses.  For  that,  dullness  in  teaching  was  often 
tolerated. 

Nor  was  this  all.  With  the  passage  of  time  institutions  of 
higher  education  became  more  and  more  crowded  with  students. 
New  departments  were  created.  Deans,  directors  and  administra¬ 
tors  of  all  kinds  were  needed.  Where  were  they  to  be  found? 
Among  the  teaching  staff.  The  most  successful  teachers  were 
induced  to  leave  their  teaching  to  accept  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  because  those  positions  brought  advancement  in  rank  and 
pay.  Inspiring  teaching  per  se  became  less  and  less  the  path  to 
preferment  within  the  college.  Outside  the  college  it  received 
little  recognition.  The  great  foundations  were  ready  at  all  times 
to  help  the  proved  research  scholar  but  an  inspiring  teacher, 
they  asserted,  did  not  fall  “within  the  domain  of  our  activities.” 


Research  is  an  absolute  essential  to  the  advancement  of  knowl-  '■' 


edge  and  one  can  only  rejoice  that  the  research  scholar  can  now  be 
relieved  of  other  work  in  order  to  devote  himself  solely  to  in¬ 
vestigation  in  his  chosen  field.  Moreover,  research  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  teaching  process.  The  two  cannot  be  wholly  divorced 
and  the  teacher  who  does  not  engage  in  any  research  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  rusty  in  his  subject  and  of  losing  the  power  of  wisely 
guiding  his  students  in  their  work.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  no  vocation  has  received  such  life  service  as  that  of  the 
teacher.  Orators  at  Commencement  and  authors  of  educational 
volumes  emphasize  his  preeminence.  He  is  referred  to  as  the 
very  core  of  the  school  or  college.  It  is  to  him  that  we  look  to 
inspire  the  students  with  fine  ideals  of  life  and  to  stimulate  in 
them  an  admiration  for  things  intellectual.  His  reward,  ho\v- 
ever,  is  to  be  in  the  consciousness  of  work  well  done.  One  is 
■  reminded  of  Milton,  the  most  praised  and  least  read  of  our  poets. 


mi?  school  of  the  peo^eTn  large  subjects  or 
I  thought.  The  village  church  was  the  J 
centre  of  social  life,  its  pulpit  furnished  the 
intellectual  stimulus.  Apartfrom  its  purely 
l.spiritual  and  religious  functions,  the  prayer 
'  meeting  went  lar^  to’  '“develop  confidence, 
coherence  and  facility  in  public  speaking. 
Men  who  afterward  acquired  fame  as  public 
speakers  there  first  learned  to  express  their 
thoughts  on  profound  subjects.  Go  over 
1  this  list  for  one  hundred  years,  including 
I  many  men  now  living,  and  you  will  And 

I  that  it  is  long.  .  .  „ 

1  The  controlling,  dominant  influences  j 
1  affecting  the  American  character  have  been  / 
1  religious,  and  undoubtedly  the  form 
I  denominational  polity  so  highly  extollyj 
|by  President  Eliot  has  been  potent. 


In  France,  except  under  unusual  circumstances,  a  man  cannot 
become  a  university  professor  unless  he  has  taught  at  least  two 
years  in  a  lycee.  He  must  also  have  his  Doctorat  d’etat,  which  is 
conferred  after  years  of  careful  investigation  in  his  field.  The 
two  vital  factors  in  effective  college  and  university  teaching, 
skill  in  research  and  ability  to  teach,  are  combined  in  him  pd 
give  the  inspiring  teacher  promise  of  promotion.  A  similar 
situation  exists  in  Germany.  To  have  studied  under  Oncken, 
Rickert,  Friedlander,  Planck  or  Strygowski  meant  primarily  to 
have  listened  to  an  inspiring  teacher.  The  changed  economic 
situation  which  has  prevailed  there  since  the  War  has  made  the 
life  of  the  teacher  difficult  indeed  but  the  admiration  which  has 
always  been  extended  to  him  when  he  has  been  recognized  as  an 
inspiration  to  his  students,  survives  in  full  force. 


Stephen  P.  Duggan. 


The  Church  as  the  A 

Jdeiit  ELiOT^f  H^^rd'  L\n 
imifadress  before?r&\International  Con- 
gre^tional  Council  at  Boston,  on  Monday, 
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rorsity. 


setts  went  over 
theology  they  still 


to  Unitarianism^  fn“ 
remained  Congregar 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Congre¬ 
gational  polity  extends  far  beyond  the 
range  to  which  its  theology  is  limited. 

In  the  religious  statistics  of  the  census  of 
1 890  the  Congregationalists  as  a  distinctive 
denomination  number  less  than  six  hundred 
thousand  in  this  country,  but  the  Congre¬ 
gational  polity  prevails  in  denominations 
aggregating  many  millions,  though  with 
totally  conflicting  theological  doctrines. 
For  instance,  the  Baptists,  who  rank  next 
after  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Metho¬ 
dists  as  the  most  numerous,  are  radical 
Congregationalists  in  their  polity.  The  body 
known  as  the  Christians  and  that  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Disciples  of  Christ  are  of  the 
same  school.  So  also,  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  theologically,  are  the  Unitarians  and 
the  Universalists. 

Congregationalism,  according  to  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  it  by  President  Eliot,  is  a 
“democratic  church.”  Each  separate  church 
society  maintains  its  independence,  with 
only  voluntary  association  between  them. 
A  Congregational  “council,”  in  the  sense  of 
the  superior  and  authoritative  assembly, 
is  impossible.  It  can  be  no  more  than 
advisory  and  suggestive.  An  official 
creed  obligatory  on  all  can  have  no 
existence.  Congregationalism  Is  not  a 
church,  but  rather  an  association  of 
churches,  each  independent  and  sufficient 
to  itself.  A  church  may  be  disfellowshipped 
by  the  association  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
it  is  not  destroyed.  When  a  largo  part  of 


the  Congregational  parishes  of  Massachu-  fc  /hMaAfr-r  , 


tional  churches,  retaining  the  designation. 
That  is,  the  term  describes  a  form  of 
government,  not  a  distinctive  body  of 
theological  doctrine. 

President  Eliot  extols  this  Independence 
and  contends  that  Congregationalism  “has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  religious 
polity”  to  an  end  which  he  regards  as  “the 
principal  achieye^nt  of  the  human  race 
(Since  the  Reformation,”  or  “the  present 
conception  of  toleration  in  religion.”  “The 
Congregational  churches.”  he  holds,  “make 
a  direct,  positive  contribution  to  the  grad¬ 
ual  development  of  civil  liberty  and  free 
institutions.”  As  to  that  matter,  there  is 
sharp  division  in  the  religious  world,  with 
consequent  endless  controversy,  into  which 
we  refuse  to  enter;  but  when  he  goes  fur¬ 
ther  and  says  that  these  churches  have 
benefited  this  country  by  educating  the 
people  under  their  influence  in  “  secular  as 
well  as  religious  matters,”  he  announces  a 
fact  as  to  which  there  is  no  occasion  for 
such  disagreement.  President  Eliot  says: 

"ItTfas  a  great  thing  to  have  an  educated  man 
stand  up  before  the  people  on  Sundays  and  set 
forth  to  them  orally  the  uplifting  themes  of  right- 
!  eousness,  justice,  mercy  and  love;  it  was  a  great 
thing  that  lay  members  of  the  churches  could  exhort 
and  pray  at  the  weekly  prayer  meeting.  The  ministers 
dealt  with  secular  as  well  as  with  spiritual  themes. 
The  Sabbath  was  a  day  which  lifted  the  Kew  Eng¬ 
land  people  out  of  their  workaday  routine  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  highest  themes  and  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions  which  went  to  the  very  roots 
of  individual  conduct  and  social  aspiration.” 

The  chief  educating  forces  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  society,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  have 
been  exerted  by  the  pulpit  and  the  prayer 
meeting.  They  were  the  first  great  train- 
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National  bank  building 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


June  7,  1932* 


Dr,  Robert  E.  Speer, 
New  York,  N.  Y, 


My  dear  Dr.  Speer 


Mrs.  Parrish  has  shovm  me  Llrs.  Speer’s  letter^ 
addressed  to  her  under  date  of  May  27th,  concerning  the  Minneapolis 
Convention  of  the  Y.W.C.A,  It  must  have  been  fine.  Even  the 
elevator  man  took  his  eye  from  the  numbers  to  look  them  over  and 
exclaim  -  "This  is  a  swell  bunch  of  ladies  1"  It  simply  shows  they 
like  for  the  men  to  admire  theml  As  to  the  Convention,  I  think  it 
was  a  remarkable  success  -  and  you  not  there  to  guide  themi  Hovrever 
I  am  very  proud  of  them. 


m 


'.1 


I  have  ;]ust  returned  from  the  fortieth  reunion  of  my 
class  of  ’92,  M.I.T.,  at  Boxwood  Manor,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  There  were 
twenty-three  of  the  old  boys  there,  all  married  but  one,  and  many  of 
them  grandfathers.  Several  of  our  classmen  are  now  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  faculty,  and  two  members  of  th 
Corporation,  so  we  had  many  interesting  talks  and  got  first  hand 
information  of  what  was  being  done,  I  told  them  that  I  had  never 
had  much  concern  as  to  what  progress  had  been  made^or^v/as  to  be  made 
by  M.I.T.,  but  in  the  last  few  years  I  had  been ^ thinking  very 
seriously  of  what  it  and  other  educational  institutions  were  doing 
for  their  students  in  building  into  them  Christian  character,  and 
that,  in  my  opinion,  an  engineer  or  scientist  turned  loose  on  the 
world  without  a  reverence  for  God  was  a  menace  and  anything  but  a 
constructive  force.  I  was  very  much  gratified  at  the  way  this  v/as 
received,  and  in  discussing  this  matter  it  appeared  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  in  the  separation  of  the  State  and  Church,  we 
in  this  country  for  many  years  had  leaned  backwards  concerning  all 
matters  of  the  Church,  resulting  in  all  religion  getting  away  from 
the  thought  of  those  in  charge  of  many  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions.  My  Impression  was  that  each  man  present  agreed  v/ith  this, 

t  A  ^  4-V^r%4-  3  Qltl©  *1".  f' Pi *P  T*  A  n ‘h’.  T  * 


and  several  said  that 


should  be  done  to  correct  it. 


I  noticed  in  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday 
several  references  in  baccalaureate  sermons  and  addresses  on  this 
same  subject,  and  especially  a  very  interesting  article  in  the 
Boston  Herald  of  May  29th  by  Roger  W,  Babson  -  "People  Must  Get 


Back  to  God  and  Start  Praying 


ft 


My  purpose  in  writing  you  is  to  ask  if  it  is  not 
the  proper  time  for  a  serious  movement  to  be  started  in  all  the 
chiirches  of  the  TJ.S.A.  in  promoting  this  thought.  If  so,  how  can 
it  be  done? 


With  very  kind  regards  to  you  and  Mrs,  Speer, 


I  am 


Very  sincerely  yours. 


f.1 


y  Jff^  r^. 


providence  after,  that  is  to  say,  God 
revealed  Himself  to  us  in  His  Son, 
who  alone  is  the  “path  of  truth 
and  life,’.*  no  perfect  or  even  ade¬ 
quate  education  can  exist  which  is 
not  Christian  education. 


Necessary  to  Whole  of  Society. 

This  renders  manifest  the  su¬ 
preme  importance  of  Christian  ed¬ 
ucation,  not  only  for  single  indi¬ 
viduals  but  for  families  and  for 
the  whole  of  human  society,  since 
perfection  of  the  latter  can  only  k 
spring  from  perfection  of  the  ele-  | 
ments  which  compose  it.  Similarly 
the  above  said  principles  render 
clear  the  insuperable  excellence  of 
Christian  education,  which  is  one  1 
that  aims  in  the  ultimate  analy-  | 
sis  to  ensure  to  God  the  souls  of  I 
those  who  must  be  educated  and 
the  greatest  well-being  possible  on 
this  earth  to  human  society. 

It  aims  at  these  results  in  the 
most  efficacious  manner  possible  ^ 
to  man  by  collaborating,  that  is  to  I 
say,  with  God,  to  perfect  individ-  | 
uals  and  society,  inasmuch  as  edu-  i 
cation  impresses  on  souls  the  most  i 
powerful,  most  lasting  direction  in  f 


life,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
prophet:  “A  young  man  according 
to  His  way,  even  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.’’  With  rea¬ 
son,  therefore,  St.  John  Crisostome 
said:  “What  is  there  greater  than 
to  govern  the  souls,  greater  than  to 
form  the  customs  of  young  peo¬ 
ple?” 

But  there  is  no  word  which  re¬ 
veals  the  supernatural  greatness, 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  work 
of  Christian  education  better  than 
the  su':lime  expression  of  love  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  identi¬ 
fying  himself  with  children  de¬ 
clared:  “Whosoever  shall  receive 
this  child  in  My  name,  receiveth 
X  Me.” 

In  order  not  to  err  in  this  work 
f  of  supreme  importance  and  con- 
duct  it  in  the  best  possible  way 
,  with  the  help  of  Divine  grace,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  exact 
idea  of  Christian  education  in  its 
essential  parts.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  to  whom  belongs  the  mission 
of  educating,  which  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  concomitant  conditions  and 
what  the  aim  and  proper  form  of 
Christian  education  according  to 
the  order  established  by  God. 

Education  is  necessarily  social, 
not  individual  work.  Now  there 
are  necessary  societies  separate 
but  still  harmoniously  joined  by 
God,  in  whose  bosom  man  was 
born.  ^,Two  are  natural  societies, 
namely,  the  family  and  civil  socie¬ 
ty;  the  third,  the  Church,  is  super¬ 
natural. 

First  the  family  was  instituted  by 
God  for  His  own  purposes,  which 
are  the  procreation  and  education 
of  children.  The  family,  therefore, 
has  priority  in  nature  and,  there- 
’  fore,  priority  of  rights,  compared 
with  civil  society.  Nevertheless, 
the  family  is  an  imperfect  society 
because  it  has  not  within  itself  all 
the  means  for  own  perfectionment. 

Civil  society,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  perfect  society,  having  within 
itself  all  the  means  to  achieve  its 
purpose,  which  is  common  tem¬ 
poral  good.  In  this  respect,  there¬ 
fore,  or  in  ether  words  in  respect 
to  the  common  good,  civil  society 
has  pre-eminence  over  the  family 
which  reaches  its  temporal  perfec¬ 
tion  in  civil  society. 

The  thir^  soe'ety  wherebjr  man 


1 


was  born  through  baptism  to  ui-‘ 
'  vine  life  and  grace  is  the  Church, 

'  a  society  of  a  supernatural  and 
universal  character,  a  perfect .  so- 
cieitA  because  it  has  within  itfeelf 
all  tthi  means  to  its  end,  which  is 
the',  et'.rnal  safety  of  man.  It  is, 
thei#efo;e.  supreme  in  its  order. 

Ag^  a  consequence  education, 
whioh  psneerns  the  whole  of  man 
both  invhvidnallv  and  socially,  both 
ir*  rnepecr  of  nature  and  in  respect 
'  f  :rr.i<:e.  belongs  to  all  three  of 
r  acletles  which  are  necessary 
1-  f 'oor  lination  of  their  respec- 

:  Is  in  proportionate  manner 
c  'Amng  to  the  pre.scnt  order  of 
ovide.rce  established  by  God. 


1 


dongs  Pre-eminently  to  Church. 


Pope  Pius  X  lucidly  declared; 
“Whatever  a  Christian  does,  even 
i  in  earthly  things,  he  may  not  neg¬ 
lect  supernatural  benefits;  In- 
deed,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Christian  doctsine  he  must  direct 
'  ^  all  his  actions  toward  supreme 
t good,  this  being  his  only  aim.  All 
>:  his  actions  besides,  in  that  they  are 

lix  * good  or  bad,  are  subject  to  the 
Judgment  and  jurisdiction  of  the 


^  fn  the  first  place,  education  be- 
j  longs  pre-eminently  to  the  Church 
"  for  two  supernatural  reasons 
■  which  God  himself  conferred  con¬ 
clusively  on  her  and  which,  there- 
.  fore,  are  absolutely  superior  to 
other  reasons  of  a  natural  order. 

The  first  reason  is  the  explicit 
mission  to  teach  entrusted  to  the 
'Church  by  its  Divine  founder.  “All 
power  is  given  to  me  in  Heaven 
and  in  earth.  Going,  therefore, 
teach  ye  all  nations;  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com¬ 
manded  you;  andj  behold  I  am 
with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  con- 
Bumm-itlon  of  the  world.” 

At  the  fame  time  as  a  mandate 
to  teach,  Christ  conferred  infalli¬ 
bility  In  educative  work  on  His 
Church,  Wherefore,  “tbe  Church 
was  constituted  by  its  Divine  au¬ 
thor  ns  the  column  and  found-ation 
of  trut’i  in  order  that  it  may  teach 
men  Divine  faith  and  may  direct 
and  inform  men  of  their  actions 
toward  honesty  of  customs  and 
Integrity  of  life  according  to  re¬ 
vealed  doctrine.” 

The  second  reason  Is  supernat¬ 
ural  maternity,  whereby  the 
'  Church,  the  immaculate  bride  of 
Christ,  generates,  nourishes  and 
educates  souls  in  that  Divine  life 
of  g"aee  with  its  sacraments  and 
Its  teachings.  Therefore,  with 
good  reason  St.  Augustine  a.ffirms: 

“He  shall  not  have  God  for 
father  who  refused  the  Church  for 
mother.” 

Therefore,  “God  himself  made 
the  Church  participate  In  His  Di¬ 
vine  educative  mission,  rendering 
It  by  Divine  intervention  immune 
from  error.  Hence  the  Church  is 
the  supreme  teacher  of  men  and 
her  light  to  teach  is  inherent  and 
inviolable.” 

It  follows  as  a  natural  conse- 
auence  that  the  Church  is  indepeji- 
dent  of  earthly  sovereignty  both  in 
origin  and  the  exercise  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  mission,  not  only  with  re- 
Jspect  to  its  specific  aim,  but  also 
'  with  respect  to  the  means  neces- 
•sary  to  achieve  it.  The  Church, 
therefore,  has  the  independent 
right  to  judge  whether  any  other 
system  or  method  of  education  is 
helpful  or  harmful  to  Christian 
education.  And  this  is  so  both  be¬ 
cause  the  Church,  being  a  perfect 
society,  has  independent  rights  on 
'all  means  to  its  end,  and  because 
every  system  of  teaching,  just  like 
any  action,  has  certain  relations 
With  the  ultimate  aim  of  man,  and 
cannot  therefore  escapy  the  rules 
of  Divine  law  of  which  the  Church 
Is  the  infallible  custodian,  Inter- 
;  preter  and  teacher. 

Pope  Pius  X’s  Dictum. 


by  a  layman  who  was  a  wonderful 
writer  as  well  as  a  profound,  con¬ 
scientious  thinker: 

“The  Church  does  not  say  that 
morals  belong  purely  I  in  the  sense 
of  exclusively]  to  her,  but  that  they 
belong  totally  to  her.  The  Church 
never  claimed  that  outside  of  her 
lap  and  without  her  teaching  men 
can  never  know  any  moral  truth. 
The  Church,  indeed,  reproved  this 
opinion  more  than  once,  because  it  ^ 
appeared  in  more  than  one  form.  i 
But  the  Church  says,  as  she  always  1 
has  and  always  will  say,  that  ow- 
ing  to  the  mandate  entrusted  to 
her  by  Jesus  Christ,  .and  owing  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  sent  in  His  name 
b"'  the  Father,  the  Church  alone 
possesses  originally  and  admissi¬ 
bly  the  whole  of  moral  truth, 
wherein  all  particular  truths  of 
morale  are  included,  both  those 
which  man  can  learn  by  the  simple 
use  of  his  reasoning  and  those 
which  form  part  of  revelation  or 
can  be  deduced  therefrom.” 

The  Church,  therefore,  is  fully 
within  her  rights  when  she  pro¬ 
motes  letters,  science  and  arts,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  are  necessarily 
beneficial  to  Christian  education, 
even  by  founding  and  maintaining 
schools  and  institutions  for  every 
branch  of  learning.  Nor  must  it  be 
thought  that  even  so-called  phys¬ 
ical  instruction  is  outside  the 
ternal  educative  mission  of  the 
Church,  because  even  physical  in¬ 
struction  may  benefit  or  harm 
Christian  education. 


Does  Not  Harm  Civil  Education. 


And  this  work  of  the  Church  in 


every  branch  of  culture  while  it  is 
of  Immense  benefit  to  families  and 


Church.” 


[)"  ililiiBito 


It  is  .  worthy  of  note  how  well 
this  fundamental  Catholic  doctrine 
has  been  understood  and  expressei, 


nations  which  without  Christ  are 
lost,  for  as  St.  IlariuS  rightly  re¬ 
flects:  “What  is  there  more  dan¬ 
gerous  for  the  world  than  to  refuse 
to  accept  Christ?”  does  not  do  the 
slightest  harm  to  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties,  because  the  Church  in  her  ma¬ 
ternal  prudence  has  no  objection  to 
her  schools  and  to  educative  insti¬ 
tutions  conforming  in  each  nation 
to  the  legitimate  regulations  of  the 
civil  authorities,  and  is  ready  in 
any  case  to  reach  an  understandings 
with  the  civil  authorities  in  order 
to  proceed  in  perfect  agreement  If 
difficulties  should  arise. 

Besides,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
the  Inalienable  right  and  indispen¬ 
sable  duty  of  the  Church  to  watch 
over  and  advise  her  sons  and  the 
faithful  in  any  sort  of  institution, 
both  public  and  private,  not  only  m 
respect  of  the  religious  instruction 
Imparted  therein,  but  also  in  re¬ 
spect  of  all  other  branches  of 
learning  in  so  far  as  they  have  re¬ 
lation  with  religion  and  morals. 

Nor  can  the  exercise  of  this  right 
be  considered  undue  interference, 
but  precious  maternal  care  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  to  safeguard 
her  children  from  the  grave  dan¬ 
gers  of  doctrinal  moral  poisons. 
And  this  vigilance  of  the  Church  in 
the  same  way  cannot  lead  to  any 
serious  inconvenience  and  cannot 
but  benerit  the  order  and  well-be- 
In.g  of  familie.s  and  the  civil  com¬ 
munity  by  keeping  far  away  from 
youth  that  moral  poison  which  in 
that  inexperienced  and  mobile  age 
usually  has  In  practice  rapid  and 
extensive  effect. 

For  without  uroper  religious  and 
moral  Instruction,  as  Leo  XIII 
warned,  “every  care  of  souls  will 
be  unhealthy:  young  peoule  unac¬ 
customed  to  the  respect  of  God  will 
not  be  able  to  bear  the  discipline 
of  honest  life,  and,  accustomed 
never  to  deny  anything  to  their 
greed,  will  easily  be  induced  to 
bring  havoc  in  States.” 
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I  Scope  of  Church’s  Educative  Mission. 

As  for  the  scope  of  the  Church’s 
educative  mission,  it  extends  over 
all  peoples  without  any  limitation, 
according  to  Christ’s  command; 

“Teach  ye  all  nations.”  Nor  Is 
there  a  civil  power  -vv-hjeh  can  op- 
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pose  or  prevent  it.  First  it  ex-  ■^.' ; 
tends  over  all  the  faithful,  of  whom 
the  Church  has  care  like  a  tender 
mother.  Therefore,  the  Church  has 
promoted  a  multitude  of  echools 
and  institutions  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  because,  as  we  said  on 
a  recent  occasion: 

“Even  in  the  distant  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  monasteries,  convents, 
churches,  colleges  and  cathedral 
chapters  were  so  numerous,  each 
of  these  institutions  was  a  scholas¬ 
tic  centre  and  a  centre  of  Christian 
education  and  instruction.  To  all 
this  we  must  add  the  universities 
scattered  in  every  country  promot¬ 
ed  by  the  initiative  of  and  under  | 
the  care  of  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Church.  That  magnificent  specta¬ 
cle  which  we  now  see  better  be¬ 
cause  it  is  closer  to  us  and  in  more 
grandiose  conditions  was  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  all  ages,  and  those  who 
study  it  wonder  at  what  the  Church 
was  able  to  do  in  this  field  and 
wonder  at  the  w'ay  in  which  the 
Church  has  been  able  to  absolve  the 
mission  entrusted  to  it  by  God  of 
educating  human  generations  to  a 
Christian  life. 

“But  if  we  wonder  at  the  Church 
being  able  in  all  ages  to  collect 
round  herself  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  millions  of  pupils,  no 
less  must  we  wonder  when  we  re- 
hect  what  the  Church  has  done,  not 
only  In  the  field  of  education,  but 
also  in  that  of  Instruction.  Be¬ 
cause  if  so  many  treasures  of  cul¬ 
ture,  civilization  and  literature 
have  been  preserved  for  us,  it  is 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church, 
which  even  in  the  most  distant 
days  of  barbarism  made  such  a  ^ 
brilliant  light  to  shine  in  the  field 
of  letters,  philosophy,  the  arts  and 
especially  architecture.” 

Mission  Extend  to  Non-FalthfuI, 

And  the  Church  has  been  able  to 
do  so  much  because  her  educative 
mission  extends  also  to  the  non- 
faithful,  since  all  men  are  called  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God  and  gain 
eternal  life. 

As  in  our  days  when  missions 
scatter  thousands  of  schools  in  all 
regions  and  countries  not  yet 
Christian,  from  the  River  Ganges 
to  the  Yellow  River  and  the  great 
Islands  and  archipelago  of  Oceania, 
from  the  Black  Continent  to  Pata¬ 
gonia  and  to  frigid  Alaska,  so  in 
all  ages  the  Church  with  mission¬ 
aries  educated  to  the  Christian 
life  and  civilization  various  peo¬ 
ple  who  now  form  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

Therefore  it  is  firmly  established 
that  the  Church  pre-eminentlv  has 
both  In  right  and  in  fact  an  educa¬ 
tive  mission,  and  it  is  also  evident 
that  no  mind  unclouded  by  preju¬ 
dices  can  find  any  reasonable  mor 
uye  to  impede  or  prevent  the 
Church  in  this  mission  of  which 
reaps  the  benefits. 

The  rights  of  families,  of  States, 
and  even  of  single  individuals  in 
what  concerns  the  rightful  freedom 
of  science,  of  scientific  methods 
and  in  general  of  profane  culture, 
not  only  are  not  in  conflict  with 
this  pre-eminence  of  the  Church, 

I”  perfect  harmony 
therewith.  For  to  indicate  the  fun- 
'^his  harmony  it 
f  reflect  that  the 

rfJhT*  which  the 

Church  belong  not 
destroy  or  diminish 
^  which  the 

Ion?  mentioned  above  he- 

an/’h^^i  elevates  and  perfects  it 

porhV>n«f f ^  fashion  pro- 
n°tv  of  >5^®  "^l^'^re  and  dig- 

miy  of  each,  because  both  proceed 
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from  God,  who  cannot  contraiiict 
Himself.  “The  works  of  God  are 
perfect  and  all  His  ways  are  judg¬ 
ments.” 

Which  will  be  more  cleaily  un¬ 
derstood  when  we  consider  spe¬ 
cifically  the  educative  mission  of 
families  and  States. 

•Educative  Mission  of  Families. 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  educative 
mission  of  families  harmonizes  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  educative  mission  of 
j|  the  Church,  because  botli  proceed 
from  God  in  very  similar  fashion. 
To  families,  in  fact,  in  natural  or¬ 
der  God  directly  communicates 
fecundity,  which  is  the  principle  of  ■ 
life  and  therefore  the  principle  of 
education  for  life,  which  together 
with  authority  is  the  principle  of 
order. 

Our  angelic  doctor  with  his  usual  J 
i  neatness  of  thought  and  precision 
of  style  says: 

“The  father  is  the  beginning  of  a  : 
generation  of  education,  discipline 
and  of  all  that  refers  to  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  human  life.” 

Families,  therefore,  have  directly 
from  God  the  mission  and  therefore 
tho  right  to  educate  their  children, 
which  is  an  inalienable  right  be¬ 
cause  intimately  bound  up  with 
family  duties,  which  are  prior  to 
any  claims  by  civil  society  or  by 
the  State  and  therefore  inviolable 
by  any  earthly  authority. 

As  for  the  inviolability  of  this 
right  the  angelic  one  tells  us: 

“A  son  IS  naturally  something  of 
his  father,  heiice  it  is  natural  that 
a  son  before  he  has  the  use  of  rea¬ 
son,  should  be  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  father.  It  would  be  against 
natural  justice  if  a  son,  before  ■ 
he  ha.s  the  use  of  reason,  were 
taken  from  the  care  of  his  parents 
or  if  some  one  were  to  dispose  of 
him  against  the  wish  of  his  par-  ^ 
ents.” 

As  the  duty  of  parents  to  care  for 
their  children  continues  until  the  ; 
children  are  able  to  look  after  j 
themselves,  it  follows  that  the  edu-  j 
catlve  mission  of  parents  continues  i 
for  the  same  period.  The  same  an-  | 
gellc  doctor  says:  | 

“Nature  means  not  only  the  gen-  j 
eration  of  children,  but  also  their  ; 
development  and  progress  till  they  | 
have  reached  man’s  estate  or  a  i 
state  of  virtue.”  | 

Juridical  Wisdom  of  the  Church. 
The  juridical  wisdom  of  the  , 
Church  expresses  itself  on  this  sub-  , 
ject  with  clearness  and  precision 
in  the  code  of  canon  law,  at  Canon 
11,013,  as  follows: 

“Parents  are  obliged  to  provide 
with  every  means  in  their  power 
religious,  moral,  physical  and  civil 
education  for  their  children,  pro¬ 
viding  also  for  their  temporal  well¬ 
being.” 

On  this  point  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  is  so  unanimous  that 
it  places  in  evident  contradiction 
with  common  sense  whoever  dares 
to  maintain  that  children  belong  to 
the  State  before  belonging  to  their 
families,  or  that  the  State  has  cer¬ 
tain  absolute  rights  over  their  edu¬ 
cation.  There  is  no  truth  in  the 
argument  advanced  by  them  that 
man  is  born  a  citizen  and  there- 
fci-e  belongs  primarily  to  the  State, 
because  it  does  not  take  into  con- 
sider.ation  that  man  must  exist  be¬ 
fore  being  a  ‘citizen  and  existence 
is  given  him  by  his  parents,  not  by 
the  State.  As  Leo  XIII  wisely  ob¬ 
served  : 

“Sons  are  part  of  their  father 
and  a  kind  of  extension  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  their  father.  To  be  quite 
exact,  they  enter  into  civil  society 
not  for  themselves  but  through  the 
domestic  community  where  they 
have  b°en  created.” 

And  in  addition: 

“The  rights  of  parents  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  can  be  neither 
suppressed  nor  absorbed  by  the 
State,  because  they  have  the  same 
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cfjmmon  princiT;l*»  as  th»  verv  lire 
of  humanity,”  as  I-co  XIIT  s;ijrs  in 
came  encyclical  quoted  above. 
^rom  this  it  does  not  follow  that 
educative  rights  of  parents  are 
^j'>solute  ,or  despotic,  because  they 
g  re  In.separahly  subordinated  to  the 
^•Itimate  ends  of  life  and  natural 
, 'divine  law,  as  I.eo  XIII  sav.!;  jn  an- 
r'ther  memorable  encyclical  on  the 
t  rlnclpal  duties  of  Christian  citi- 
?ns,  in  which  he  summarizes  the 
/  ^ '  'ghts  and  duties  of  parents  as  fol- 
ows : 

“From  nature  parents  have  the 
right  to  bring  up  their  child;  on 
dth  this  added  duty:  that  the 
•  ducation  and  instruction  of  the 
-hi’d  be  in  conformity  with  the 
ends  in  virtue  of  which  they  have 
had  a  child  by  the  grace  of  God. 
Parents  must  strive  and  energeti¬ 
cally  insist  to  prevent  any  attempt 
against  their  rights  in  this  matter 
in  order  to  insure  in  mo.st  absohite 
fashion  that  they  retain  the  pov/cr 
of  educating  their  off-^pring  as 
Christians  and  above  all  to  koop 
them  away  from  those  schools 
where  there  i.s  danger  that  they 
may  drink  the  sad  poisons  of  im¬ 
piety.” 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  educative  duties  of  the  family 
not  only  include  religious  and  moral 
education,  but  also  physical  and 
civil,  especially  in  all  things  related 
to  religion  and  morals. 

“This  undeniable  right  of  fami¬ 
lies  repeatedly  has  been  juridically 
recognized  in  countries  which  have 
care  and  respect  for  natural  rights. 
Thu.s  to  quote  a  recent  example, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  decision  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  controversy  declared  the  State 
had  not  the  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  type  of  education  for 
youth,  obliging  it  to  receive  in¬ 
struction  only  in  public  schools, 
adding  the  reason  of  natural  right: 

“The  child  is  not  the  mere 
creature  of  the  State;  those  who 
nurture  him  and  direct  his  destiny 
have  the  right,  coupled  with  the 
high  duty,  to  recognize  and  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  additional  obligation.” 

History  bears  witness  that  espe¬ 
cially  in  modern  times  Stages  at¬ 
tempt  to  violate  rights  conferred 
by  God  upon  families  while  it 
splendidly  shows  that  the  Church 
has  always  defended  them.  The 
best  proof  is  the  confidence  fam¬ 
ilies  .show  in  schools  belonging  to 
the  Church.  As  we  wrote  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Cardinal  Secre- 
tar>'  of  State;  "Families  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  that  this  is  so  and 
from  the  earliest  days  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  present  day  fathers 
and  mothers,  even  if  wholly  or 
partly  unbelievers,  sent  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  millions  to  educative  insti¬ 
tutions  founded  and  directed  by  the 
Church.” 

Look  to  Church  for  Protection, 
truth  is  that  parents  look 
with  confidence  to  the  Church,  cer¬ 
tain  of  finding  protection  of  the 
rights  of  families.  The  Church,  in 
fact,  conscious  of  her  Divine  uni¬ 
versal  mission  and  of  the  duty  of 
all  men  to  follow  the  only  true  re¬ 
ligion,  though  she  ever  tries  to 
remind  parents  to  baptize  and  edu¬ 
cate  their  offspring  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  is  nevertheless  so 
jealous  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
natural  rights  of  families  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  children  that  she  does 
not  consent,  except  with  certain 
special  safeguards,  to  baptize  chil¬ 
dren  of  infidels  or  in  any  way  to 
take  charge  of  their  education 
against  the  wish  of  their  parents 
till  such  time  as  the  children  can 
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Function  of  Civil  Authority. 


Double,  therefore,  is  the  function 
of  civil  authority  which  resides  in 
the  State.  It  must  protect  and  pro¬ 
mote,  not  absorb,  families  and  in¬ 
dividuals  and  not  attempt  to  re¬ 
place  them. 


Therefore,  where  education  is 


freely  dispose  of  themselves  and  I 
ernbrace  the  faith  of  their  own  free  i 
will.  1 

We  note,  meanwhile,  as  we  said  i 
m  our  speech  mentioned  above,  '■ 
two  facts  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance: 

“The  Church  places  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  families  its  ministry  as 
teacher  and  educator.  Families 
rush  to  profit  thereby,  giving  to 
the  Church  their  children  in  hun¬ 
dreds  and  indeed  in  thousands. 
These  two  facts  proclaim  a  great 
truth  most  important  from  the 
moral  and  social  viewpoint.  They 
say  that  the  educative  mission  be¬ 
longs  before  all  and  above  all  in 
the  first  place  to  the  Church  and  , 
to  families.  It  belongs  to  them  by  { 
natural  and  Divine  right  and  there¬ 
fore  in  inevitable  as  well  as  irre¬ 
placeable  fashion.” 

As  we  have  seen,  great  benefits 
derive  to  the  whole  of  society  from 
this  pre-eminence  of  the  Church  and 
families  in  educative  missions. 
Similarly  no  harm  can  come  to 
the  true  rights  of  the  State  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  education  of  citizens 
according  to  the  order  established 
by  God.  These  rights  are  given  to 
civil  society  by  the  author  of  na¬ 
ture  Himself,  not  on  the  score  of 
paternity  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Church  and  families,  but  owing  to 
the  authority  which  belongs  to 
civil  society  in  order  to  promote 
the  common  temnoral  well-being, 
which  is  its  specific  reason  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

As  a  consequence  education  does 
not  belong  to  civil  society  in  the 
same  way  as  it  belongs  to  the , 
Church  and  families,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  corresponding  to  its 
different  aims. 

Now  the  aim  of  civil  society, 
which  is  the  common  temporal 
good,  consists  in  insuring  pp.ace 
and  security  in  order  that  families 
and  private  individuals  may  enioy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  rights 
and  also  consists  in  insuring  the 
greatest  spiritual  and  material 
well-being  possible  in  the  present 
life  by  the  unification  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  everybody’s  efforts. 


concerned,  it  is  the  right,  or  rather 
duty,  of  the  State  to  protect  with 
its  laws  the  prior  right. s~as  we  de¬ 
scribe  above— of  families  over  the 
Christian  education  of  their  off¬ 
spring.  As  a  consequence  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  respect  the 
supernatural  rights  of  the  Church 
over  Christian  education. 

Similarly  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  protect  this  right  in  off¬ 
spring  if  the  educational  action  of 
parents  should  be  lacking,  either 
physically  or  morally,  through  in¬ 
capacity  or  unworthiness,  since 
their  educative  right  is  not  abso¬ 
lute  or  despotic,  as  we  already 
said,  but  dependent  on  a  natural 
and  Divine  law  and  therefore  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  authority  and  judgment 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  to  thr 
vigilance  and  juridical  tutelage  of 
the  State  which  must  protect  the 
interests  of  the  community. 

Besides,  the  family  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  society  which  has  within  itself 
all  the  means  necessary  for  its  per- 
fectionment.  In  this  caae.-which 
is  exceptional— the  State  must  net 
take  the  place  of  families  but  must 
supplement  the  education  of  fami¬ 
lies  with  the  means  in  its  nower, 
but  always  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  rights  of  offspring  and  the 
sunernatural  rights  of  the  Church. 

In  general,  it  is  the  right  and 
dutv  of  the  State  to  protect,  ac- 
cordin,g  to  the  rules  of  sound  rea¬ 
soning  and  of  Church  r^ora''',  the 
religious  education  of  youth,  re-  J 
mo\ung  those  public  causes  con¬ 
tra  rvth^^^,^^^,^. 


Principally  it  is  the  State’s  dutv^ 
'v  in  order  to  promote  the  public 
\l  welfare  to  encourage  the  education 
■  (  and  instruction  of  youth  In  all 
f  ways,  and  in  the  first  place  by  fa- 

■  voring  and  helping  the  initiative 
and  work  of  the  Church  and  fam¬ 
ilies,  which  as  shown  by  history  and 

"  .  experience  is  extremely  efficacious. 

-  Then  the  State  must  complete  the 
•  work  of  the  Church  and  families 

in  those  cases  where  It  is  proved 
insufficient,  even  by  means  of 
i  schools  and  institutions  of  its  own, 

-  because  the  State  more  than  any 
^  i  other  body  is  provided  with  ade- 

■  quate  means  which  are  placed  at 
3  its  dispo.sal  for  the  benefit  of  all, 

and  it  is  right  that  the  State 

(should  use  these  means  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  provided 
them. 

Besides  the  State  can  demand 
and  see  to  it  that  all  citi¬ 
zens  have  necessary  knowledge  of 
their  civic  and  national  duties,  and 
that  to  the  degree  of  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical  culture  which 
in  the  present  conditions  of  our 
times  Is  truly  indispensable  for 
the  common  good. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  in  all 
these  means  for  promoting  public 
or  private  education  and  instruc¬ 
tion  the  State  must  respect  the 
native  rights  of  the  Church  and 
families  over  Christian  education, 
besides  observing  distributive  jus¬ 
tice.  In  any  case  any  scholastic 
or  educative  monopoly  is  Illicit 
which  unjustifiably  constrains 
physically  or  morally  families  to 
send  their  children  to  State  schools 
against  the  dictates  of  their  Chris¬ 
tian  conscience  or  against  their 
preferences. 

All  this  does  not  exclude  the  fact 
that  for  the  proper  administration 
of  public  affairs  and  for  internal 
and  external  defense  and  peace, 
all  of  which  are  things  extremely 
necessary  for  the  public  good  and 
require  special  preparation,  the 
State  may  reserve  for  itself  the 
institution  and  direction  of  i)repar- 
atory  schools  for  some  of  its  de¬ 
partments,  and  especially  for  the 
militia,  provided  it  takes  care  not 
to  injure  the  rights  of  the  Church 
and  families. 
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Exaggerated  Nationalism  Assailed. 


It  is  not,  perhaps,  useless  to  re-  ( 
peat  here  this  warning,  because  [ 
in  our  days  [wherein  we  see  the  i 
spread  of  a  nationalism  as  exag-  ; 
gerated  and  false  as  it  is  the  enemy  j 
of  true  peace  and  prosperity]  it  is 
not  unusual  for  proper  bounds  to  j 
be  exceeded  in  organizing  on  mili-  > 
tary  lines  the  so-called  physical  j 
instruction  of  youth  [sometimes  i 
also  of  young  girls,  against  the  i 
very  ziature  of  human  things],  often 
Invading  beyond  measure  in  this 
day  of  our  Lord  the  time  that 
should  be  dedicated  to  reli.gious 
duties  or  to  the  sanctuary  of  do¬ 
mestic  life. 

We  do  not  wish  to  criticize  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  good  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  discipline  or  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  legitimate  daring 
in  such  methods,  but  only  wish  to 
criticize  excesses  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  spirit  of  violence,  which 
is  very  different  from  the  spirit 
of  strength  or  of  military  valor 
in  the  defense  of  a  country  or  of 
public  order. 

We  also  criticize  such  excesses 
as  undue  glorification  of  athleti¬ 
cism,  which  even  in  the  classic 
pagan  age  marked  the  decline  and 
decadence  of  true  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  generfiL  not  only  for  youth  but 
for  all  age.‘J»id  conditions  of  men, 
it  is  the  talBof  the  State  and  civil 
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society  to  impart  that  education 
which  may  be  called  civic,  which 
consists  in  publicly  presenting  to 
individuals  collectively  such  objects 
of  reasonable  knowledge,  of 
imagination  and  of  the  senses  as 
induce  them  toward  honesty  and 
lead  them  to  it  as  a  moral  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  not 
only  to  perform  the  active  part  of 
presenting  such  objects  but  also 
the  negative  part  which  prevents 
the  presentation  of  objects  con¬ 
trary  thereto. 

This  civic  education,  which  is  so 
ample  as  to  absorb  almost  the 
whole  action  of  the  State  for  the 
common  good,  must  on  the  one 
hand  be  attuned  to  rules  of  recti¬ 
tude  and  on  the  other  must  not 
contradict  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  which  is  the  divinely  con¬ 
stituted  mistress  of  such  rules. 

Everything  we  have  hitherto  said 
about  the  action  of  the  State  in  the 
matter  of  education  rests  on  the 
firm,  immutable  base  of  Catholic 
Doctrine  “De  Civitatum  Constitu- 
tione  Christiana”  so  admirably  set 
forth  by  our  predecessor,  Leo 
XIII,  especially  In  his  Encyclicas 
‘^immortale  Dei”  and  “Sapientiae 
Christianae,”  namely:  “God  di 
vlded  between  two  powers  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  human  species, 
namely,  ecclesiastical  and  civil;  one 
with  authority  over  divine  things 
aPd  the  other  over  human.  Both 
are  supreme  each  in  its  own 
sphere.  Both  have  well-defined 
limits  which  are  contained  in  them, 
marked  by  the  specific  nature  and 
immediate  aims  of  each.  But  at 
the  same  citizens  are  subject  tf 
Ixith,  it  may  happen  that  the  sam< 
.subject,  though  under  differen 
aspects,  will  come  under  the  judg 
ment  and  competence  of  both.  Ii 
such  cases  the  most  provident  Got 
nu’.st  have  marked  for  each  with  i 
clear  order  the  way  they  must  fol 
low.  'The  Powers  that  be  are  or 
dained  by  God.” 


Church  and  State  Share  Duty. 


The  new  education  of  youth  is 
precisely  one  of  those  things  whicl 
belong  both  to  the  State  and  the 
Church,  “though  in  different 
ways,”  as  we  said  above. 

“There  might,  therefore,”  con 
tinues  Leo  XIII,  “exist  ordered 
harmony  between  the  two  powers. 
This  coordination  is  rightly  com¬ 
pared  to  that  whereby  the  body 
and  soul  of  man  harmonize.  The 
exact  extent  and  nature  of  coordi¬ 
nation  cannot  be  precisely  deter¬ 
mined,  except  by  thinking  of  the 
different  nature  of  the  two  powers 
with  due  regard  to  the  excellence 
and  nobility  of  their  respective 
ends,  for  whereas  one  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  promoting  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  earthly  things,  the  other, 
instead,  procures  celestial  and 
eternal  benefits. 


All  of  the  Spirit  Is  Church's 
“tVhatever  there  is  In  human 
things  in  any  way  sacred,  all  that 
refers  to  the  worship  of  God  or 
the  safety  of  souls,  either  owing 
,to  its  nature  or  that  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  such  for  the  end  at  which 
its  alm.s,  must  all  be  submitted  to 
'the  jurisdiction  and  regulation  of 
the  Church.  As  for  the  rest, 
[which  remains  in  the  political  and 
civil  sphere,  it  is  right  that  it  be¬ 
long  to  the  civil  authorities,  since 
Jesus  Chri.st  commanded  that  we 
render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s;  and  to  God,  the 
liings  that  are  God’s.” 

Whoever  refuses  to  admit  these 
principles  and  to  apply  them  to 
education  would  necessarily  deny 
that  Christ  founded  His  chuz'ch 
to  save  men  and  would  deny  that 
society  and  the  State  are  subject 
to  God  and  His  Divine  law,  which 
Is  evidently  impious  and  contrary 
to  sane  reason  and,  especially  in 
the  natter  of  education,  extremely 

I  oJ  frv»*rY*»Q- 


pernlciou.3  for  the  proper  forma¬ 
tion  of  youth  and  surely  ruinous 
for  civil  society  itself  and  the  true 
well-being  of  the  human  con- 
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rrincJples  Benefit  People. 
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On  the  contrary,  applications  of 
these  principles  cannot  but  result 
in  the  greatest  benefits  for  the 
H'oper  formation  of  citizens.  This 
,s  abundantly  proved  by  facts  in 
all  ages.  As  Tertulliau,  in  the 
first  days  of  Christianity  in  his 
“Apologetico,”  so  Saint  Augustine 
in  his  age  could  defy  all  the  ad- 
versaries  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
so  we  in  our  day  can  repeat  with 
him,  “Those  who  say  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ  is  the  enemy  of  the 
State,  let  them  give  us  an  array 
such  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
teaches  soldiers  should  be,  let  them 
give  us  such  subjects,  such  hus- 
bans,  such  wives,  such  parents, 
such  sons,  such  masters,  such  ser¬ 
vants,  such  kings,  such  judges, 
such  taxpayers,  such  taxgatherers 
as  such  a  Christian  doctrine  de¬ 
mands,  and  then  let  them  declare 
the  Christian  doctrine  harmful  to 
the  State.  Or  rather  let  them  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  it,  when  It 
shall  be  observed  for  the  greatest 
safety  of  the  State.” 

While  on  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  fitting  here  to  point  out 
how  well  this  Catholic  truth,  con¬ 
firmed  by  facts,  has  been  expressed 
in  more  recent  times  by  an  eccleas- 
tical  writer  who  greatly  earned  the 
gratitude  of  Christian  education, 
the  most  serious  and  learned  Car¬ 
dinal  Silvio  Antoniano,  a  pupil  of 
that  great  educator,  Saint  Filippo 
Nerl,  and  secretary  to  the  master 
of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  wrote  that 
golden  treatise,  “Christian  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Children,’’  in  which  he  thus 
expresses  himself: 

“When  temporal  power  attunes 
itself  to  spiritual  power  and  favors 
and  promotes  the  latter,  it  is  col¬ 
laborating  to  the  conservation  of 
public  ^ood.  When  ecclesiastical 
authorities  strive  to  form  a  good 
Christian  by  spiritual  means,  they 
at  the  same  time  are  striving  to 
form  a  good  citizen.  This  happens 
because  in  the  Holy  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  an  upright  man  and  a 
good  citizen  are  two  absolutely 
similar  things.  Therefore  they 
gravely  err  who  attempt  to  sepa¬ 
rate  two  such  intimately  connected 
things  and  who  think  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  good  citizens  with  other  rules 
and  other  means  than  those  which 
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constitute  to  form  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian. 


“Let  human  prudence  say  what  it 
pleases,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  true  peace  or  true  temporal 
tranquillity  by  any  means  which 
are  in  contrast  with  peace  and 
eternal  happiness.’’ 

Just  as  the  State,  so  also  science, 
scientific  methods  and  scientific 
rpearch  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  full  and  perfect  educative  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Church.  Catholic  in¬ 
stitutions,  to  whatever  degree  of 
teaching  or  science  they  belong, 
nave  no  need  for  apologies.  The 
LoTu*"  enjoy,  the  praises  they 
scientific  production 
iney  produce  or  promote,  and 
excellently  trained 
Rinnil  to  profes- 

a1?  ul  teaching,  to  life  in 

aa  Its  phases,  are  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  m  their  favor.’’ 

splendid  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Vatican  doctrine 

“Fahlf  Vatican  Council:’ 

npv»n  reason,  not  only  can 

lend  a  other,  but 

to  each  other 
fha  sound  reasoning  displays 
the  foundations  of  faith  and  with 

know  lr'”^^"^  cultivates 

Knowledge  of  divine  things,  while 
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faith  frees  and  protects  reason 
from  errors,  well  enriching  it  with 
knowledge  of  various  kinds.  There¬ 
fore  the  Church,  so  far  from  op¬ 
posing  the  cultu&e  of  arts  and 
human  disciplines,  in  many  ways 
aids  and  promotes  them,  because 
she  both  knows  and  appreciates  the 
advantages  which  they  confer  on 
life  and  humanity.  'The  Church, 
in  fact,  repeats  that.  In  the  same 
way  as  they  emanate  from  God. 
the  Lord  of  science,  so,  if  properly 
treated,  they  lead  to  God  by  Hi.s 
divine  grace.  The  Church  in  no 
way  forbids  that  each  branch  of 
learning  have  its  own  principle.s 
and  methods,  but,  having  recog¬ 
nized  this  freedom,  she  merely 
watches  that  they  do  not  fall  into 
error  by  opposing  divine  doctrine 
or  overstepping  their  own  bounds, 
which  they  should  occupy,  to  usurp 
the  field  of  faith.” 


A  Truth  of  the  Church. 
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Rule  of  Didactic  Freedom. 


This  rule  of  scientific  freedom  Is 
at  the  same  time  an  Inviolable  rule 
of  properly  interpreted  didactic 
freedom  or  freedom  of  teaching. 
It  must  be  observed  in  all  doctrinal 
relations  with  others,  but  especially 
in  teaching  youth,  because  ail 
teachers,  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  have  over  youth  not  abso¬ 
lute  but  relative  educational  rights. 
This  is  so  because  every  Christian 
child  or  adolescent  has  the  right 
to_  be  taught  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church,  which  is  the 
column  and  foundation  of  truth, 
while  he  would  be  suffering  a 
grave  injustice  if  any  one  disturbed 
his  faith  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  confidence  the  young  have  in 
their  teachers  and  of  their  natural 
inexperience  and  disordered  in¬ 
clination  toward  absolute,  false  and 
illusory  freedom. 

In  fact,  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
Christian  education  is  man  or 
spirit,  joined  to  body  in  natural 
unity  with  all  his  faculties,  natural 
and  supernatural,  such  as  we  know 
him  through  reason  and  revelation. 
Man  fallen  from  his  original  state, 
is  redeemed  by  Christ  and  rein¬ 
stated  in  the  supernatural  condition 
of  Christ’s  adoptive  child,  but  not 
in  the  prenatural  privileges  of  im¬ 
mortality  of  body  and  of  integrity 
or  equilibrium  in  his  inclinations. 
There,  therefore,  remain  in  human 
nature  effects  of  original  sin, 
especially  in  the  weakening  of  the 
will  and  disordered  tendencies. 

“Folly  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  child,  and  the  rod  of  correction 
shall  drive  It  away.” 


If,  by  any  of  those  terms,  it  is 
Ii. tended  to  Indicatf;  -even  if  im¬ 
properly-  the  necessity  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  cooperation  of  the  pupil  in  his 
education,  if  this  is  Intended  to 
remove  from  education  despotism 
and  violence  t which  is  not  the 
proper  method  of  correction;,  then 
one  would  be  saying  the  truth,  but 
one  would  be  saying  nothing  that 
the  Church  has  not  taught  ana  put 
Into  practice  in  her  tradinonal 
Chrietlan  education  in  imi*ation  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  God  him¬ 
self  in  respect  to  all  creatures 
which  He  invites  to  active  coopera¬ 
tion  according  to  the  nature  of 
each,  since  His  wisdom  “extends 
with  power  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  and  governs  everything 
with  goodness.” 

But,  alas,  with  the  obvious  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  terms  many  intend 
to  remove  educ.ation  from  any  de¬ 
pendence  on  divine  law.  Henca 
in  our  days  we  see-  which  is  in 
truth  a  curious  story— educators 
and  philosophers  who  strive  in 
search  of  a  universal  moral  code 
of  education  just  as  if  the  deca¬ 
logue  did  not  exist,  nor  evangelical 
law,  nor  the  laws  of  nature  which 
God  has  graven  In  the  heart  of 
men  and  which  have  been  promul¬ 
gated  by  reason  and  have  been 
codified  by  direct  revelation  by 
God  himself  in  the  decalogue. 
Similarly  these  Innovators  are  in 
the  habit  of  defining  with  contempt 
as  passive  or  as  obsolete  that 
Christian  education  which  is 
founded  on  divine  authority  and  its 
holy  laws. 

They  delude  themselves  miserably 
who  think  they  can  free  children, 
as  they  say,  while  they  in  truth 
are  rendering  them  slaves  of  their 
blind  pride  and  disordered  passions 
because  these,  as  a  logical  conse-  , 
quence  of  these  false  systems  : 
come  to  be  justified  as  legitimate  , 
exigencies  of  so-called  autonomous 
nature. 


A  Dangerous  Naturalism. 


Must  Correct  Tendencies. 


It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  cor¬ 
rect  disordered  tendencies  and  to 
promote  and  order  good  ones  fi’om 
the  earliest  youth,  and  to  advise 
all  it  is  necessary  to  illuminate  the 
intellect  and  fortify  the  will  with 
supernatural  truths  and  means  of 

frace,  without  which  it  is  impossi- 
le  to  combat  perverse  inclination 
or  to  reach  the  educative  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Church,  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  and  fully  endowed  by  Christ 
with  the  divine  doctrine  and  sacra¬ 
ments  as  the  efficacious  means  of 
grace. 

False,  therefore,  Is  any  peda¬ 
gogic  naturalism  which  excludes  or 
decreases  the  importance  of  super¬ 
natural  Christian  formation  in  the 
education  of  youth.  Every  method 
of  education  is  erroneous  which  is 
founded  wholly  or  in  part  on  the 
negation  or  forgetfulness  of  origi¬ 
nal  sin  and  of  grace,  or,  in  other 
words,  only  on  the-  forces  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Such  are  generally 
the  modern  systems,  going  by 
different  names,  which  claim  a 
kind  of  autonomy  and  indepen¬ 
dence  for  the  child  and  which  di¬ 
minish  or  suppress  the  authority 
of  the  educator,  attributing  to  the 
child  .an  exclusive  right  to  initia¬ 
tive  and  activity  independent  of 
any  .supernatural  or  divine  law 
in  the  work  of  his  education. 


But  there  is  even  worse  danger 
in  the  false,  irreverent,  dangerous 
and  presumptuous  claim  to  submit 
to  researches,  experiments  and 
judgments  of  a  profane  or  natural 
order  facts  of  a  supernatural  or¬ 
der  concerning  education,  such  aa, 
for  Instance,  the  sacerdotal  or  re¬ 
ligious  vocation  and  in  general  the 
mystic  operations  of  grace  which, 
though  elevating  natural  forces, 
nevertheless  exceed  them  Infinitely 
and  can  in  no  way  be  bound  by 
physical  law's  because  “the  Spirit 


physical  law's  because  “the 
S  breatheth  where  he  w'ill.” 
Extremely  dangerous  is  th 
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.  - - that  type 

of  naturalism  which  now  invades 
the  field  of  education  in  such  a  del¬ 
icate  subject  as  the  rectitude  of 
morals.  Very  w'idespread  is  the  er¬ 
ror  of  those  who,  with  dangerous 
presumptuousness  and  ugly  words, 
promote  so-called  sexual  education, 
falsely  believing  they  can  fore- 
w'arn  young  people  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  senses  with  purely 
natural  means,  such  as  foolhardy 
preventive  initiation  and  instruc¬ 
tion  for  all  w'lthout  distinction  and 
even  publicly  and,  which  is  worse, 
exposing  them  to  temptation  in  or¬ 
der  to  accustom  them,  as  they  say, 
and  harden  their  hearts  against 
those  dangers. 

They  err  gravely  In  not  wishing 
to  admit  the  Inherent  fragility  of 
human  nature,  of  w'hich  the 
Apostle  speaks,  and  In  neglert’ng 
also  the  lessons  of  experi.-'jce 
which  teach  that,  especially  in 
young  people,  sins  against  morality 
are  not  an  effect  of  intellectual 
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ignorance  as  much  as  of  weak 
wills  exposed  to  temptation  and 
not  supported  by  means  of  grace. 
In  this  delicate  subject,  if  all 
things  be  considered,  some  individ¬ 
ual  instruction  becomes  necessary 
at  the  right  moment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  the  educative  mis¬ 
sion. 


nonce,  Vnol^l^Fp:: 

’  - - -  idtitinp'  education  r  ,V' 


Must  Observe  Precautions. 


All  those  precautions  must  be  ob-  i 
served  which  conform  to  the  well- 


known  traditional  Christian  educa¬ 


tion,  well  described  by  St.  Antoni¬ 
nus,  who  says; 

“Such  and  so  great  is  our  misery 
and  our  inclination  toward  sin  that 
oftentimes  those  very  things  we 
say  to  remedy  sin  are  made  occa¬ 
sion  for  and  incitement  toward  sin. 
Therefore  it  is  most  important  that 
the  good  father,  speaking  with  his 
son  on  such  a  dangerous  subject, 
be  well  on  his  guard  and  do  not  go 
into  details  of  various  methods 
whereby  that  infernal  hydra  poisons 
such  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
lest  it  happen  that,  instead  of 
quenching  this  fire,  he  may  im¬ 
prudently  awaken  or  light  it  in  the 
simple,  tender  mind  of  the  child. 
Generally  speaking,  while  child¬ 
hood  lasts  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
use  those  truths  which,  by  their 
effect,  introduce  the  virtue  of 
chastity  and  close  the  entrance  of 
vice.’’ 

Similarly  erroneous  and  per¬ 
nicious  for  Christian  education  is 
the  so-called  method  of  coeducation, 
also  founded  for  many  on  natural¬ 
ism  which  denies  original  sin  be¬ 
sides,  for  all  upholders  of  this 
method,  on  a  deplorable  confusion 
of  ideas  which  confound  legitimate 
living  together  of  human  beings 
with  promiscuity  and  equality 
which  reduces  every  one  to  the 
same  level. 

“The  Creator  ordered  perfect  liv¬ 
ing  together  of  the  two  sexes  only 
in  unity  of  matrimony.  Besides, 
there  is  in  nature  itself,  which 
makes  the  two  sexes  different  in 
their  organisms,  their  inclinations 
and  their  attitudes,  no  argument 
which  can  or  may  legitimatize 
promiscuity,  or  less  still,  absolute 
equality  in  the  education  of  the 
two  sexes. 


Opposes  Coeducation. 

The  two  sexes,  in  conformity 
with  the  wonderful  designs  of  the 
Creator,  are  destined  to  comple¬ 
ment  each  other  reciprocally  in 
the  family  and  in  society,  precisely 
on  account  of  their  diversity,  which 
must  therefore  be  maintained  and 
favored  in  the  educative  process 
with  the  necessary  distinction  and 
corresponding  separation  of  pupils 
in  proportion  to  their  various  ages 
and  circumstances.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  must  be  applied  at  the  right 
time  and  right  place,  according  to 
the  rules  of  Christian  prudence  in 
all  schools,  especially  in  the  deli¬ 
cate  decision  period  of  formation, 
which  is  that  of  childhood.  In 
gym.nastic  exercises  and  sport,  they 
must  specially  be  applied  with  due 
regard  for  Christian  modesty  of 
feminine  youth,  with  regard  to  all 
forms  of  exhibition. 

We  recall  the  tremendous  words 
of  the  Divine  Master,  “Woe  to  the 
world  because  of  scandals,’’  and 
earnestly  urge  your  solicitude  and 
the  "vigilance  'of  the  venerable 
brothers  on  these  most  pernicious 
errors  which  are  gaining  too  much 
ground  among  Catholic  peoples 
with  grave  injury  to  youth,  . 

To  obtain  perfect  education,  it  is 
of  supreme  imnortance  to  see  that 
all  conditions  which  surround  the 
pupil  during  the  period  of  his  for¬ 
mation.  namely,  the  whole  of  cir- 
cum.-^tances  which  come  under  the 
heading  “environment,’’  correspond 

well  with  the  aim  m  view. 

The  first  natural  necessary  en¬ 
vironment  of  education  is  the  f^-in- 
llv  which  is  destined  to  this  end 
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the  most  efficient  lasting  education 
j  is  that  which  is  received  in  a  ^vcll- 
^  ;  ordered  and  disciplined  Christian 
.1  family,  it  is  the  moie  efficient, 
where  mere  clearly  and  constantly 
'  shines  the  good  example  of  the 
parents  above  all.  and  other  mem- 
-  bers  of  the  family. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  treat 
this  subject  fullv.  rather  touching 
^  only  the  principal  points  of  domes- 

■  tic  education,  so  ample  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  thereon.  Besides,  there  are 
many  special  treatises,  ancient  and 
modern,  by  authors  of  sound  Cath¬ 
olic  doctrine,  among  whom  appear 
worthy  of  snecial  mention  the  al- 

'  ready  recorded  golden  treatises  of 

■  Antoninus,  “Concerning  the  Chris- 
^  tlan  Education  of  Children,’’  which 
t  St.  Charles  Borromeo  ordered  to 
I  be  read  publicly  to  parents  gath- 
4  ered  together  in  churches. 

;  We  wish,  however,  to  claim  your 
>  attention,  especially  that  of  veijer- 
^  able  brothers  and  beloved  sons,  to 
I  the  subject  of  the  lamentable  de- 
'i  dine  today  of  family  education. 

For  the  duties  and  profession.s  of 
;  temnoral  earthly  lif?.  which  cer¬ 
tainly  are  of  lesser  importance, 
youths  submit  to  long  studies  and 
accurate  preparation,  whereas  for 
the  duties  and  fundamental  care.s 
of  education  of  children,  many 
parents  of  today,  being  too  im¬ 
mersed  in  temporal  cares,  are  little 
’  or  not  at  all  prepared 


Deplores  Weaker  Family  Ties. 


To  the  weaker  influence  of  the 


family  there  is  added  the  fact 
.  today  that  almost  everywhere  there 
is  a  tendency  to  draw  further  away 
from  the  family  children  from  their 
tenderest  years  under  various  pre¬ 
texts,  either  of  economic  or  indus¬ 
trial  or  commercial  or  political  na¬ 
ture.  There  is  a  country  where 
they  take  children  from  the  bosom 
of  the  family  to  form  them  (or 
more  truly  to  malform  and  deprive 
them)  in  associations  and  schools 
without  God,  in  irreligion  and  hate, 
according  to  extreme  Socialist 
theories,  renewing  a  real  and  most 
terrible  massacre  of  innocents. 

^  We  therefore  entreat  pastors.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  adopt 
every  possible  means  in  their  in¬ 
structions  and  catechisms,  with 
voice  and  widely  spread  writings, 
to  warn  Christian  parents  of  their 
grave  obligations,  not  so  much 
theoretically  or  generically  as 
practically,  and  especially  of  their 
particular  duties  respecting  the 
religious,  moral  and  civil  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children  and  of  the 
most  suitable  methods  to  achieve  it 
efficaciously,  apart  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  lives.  To  such  prac¬ 
tical  instructions,  the  Apostle  of 
the  people  did  not  disdain  to  con¬ 
descend  in  his  epistles,  particularly 
that  to  the  Ephesians,  where, 
among  other  things,  he  warns 
“fathers,  provoke  not  your  chil¬ 
dren  to  anger,’’  which  is  not  as 
much  the  effect  of  excessive  sever¬ 
ity  as  of  impatience  and  ignorance 
of  methods  most  suitable  to  fruit¬ 
ful  correction  and  also  of  the  now 
too  common  relaxation  of  family 
discipline,  from  which  untamed 
passions  grow  in  adolescents. 
Therefore  let  parents,  and  all  teach¬ 
ers  with  them,  see  to  it  that  they 
rightly  use  the  authority  given 
them  by  God,  of  whom  they  are  in 
a  true  sense  vicars,  not  for  their 
own  personal  comfort,  but  for  the 
right  bringing  up  of  their  children 
,  in  a  holy  filial  “fear  of  God,  the 
’.i  beginning  of  wisdom’’  on  which 
1^  alone  respect  for  authority  is 
founded  and  without  which  order. 


tranquillity  and  well-being  in  the 
I  family  and  in  society  cannot  exist. 

The  Church  the  Ideal  School. 
To  make  up  for  the  weakness  of 
the  forces  of  fallen  human  nature, 
Divine  Goodness  has  provided 
abundant  help  in  grace  and  other 
means  in  which  the  Church  is  rich. 


The  great  family  of  Christ  is. 


I 


therefore,  the  educative  environ-  ■ 
ment  most  closely  and  harmoni- 
ously  joined  with  that  of  the  Chris-  j 
tian  family.  \ 

The  educative  environment  of  the  i 
Church  includes  not  only  its  sacra-  | 
ments,  a  divinely  efficacious  means 
of  grace,  and  its  rites,  all  in  a 
marvellous  way  educative,  nor  does  | 
it  include  only  the  material  enclo-  i 
sure  of  the  Christian  temple,  which  j  • 
also  is  admira’oly  educative  in  the  j 
idiom  of  liturgy  and  art,  but  alro  i 
a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  } 
schools,  associating  religious  piety,  \ 
together  with  the  study  of  litera-  | 
ture  and  sciences,  with  recreation  ‘ 
and  physical  culture.  And  in  this  | 
inexhaustible  fecundity  of  educa-  j 
tional  works  how  admirable  is 
harmony  mentioned  above,  which  ; 
the  Church  knows  how  to  maintain  i 
with  Christian  families  to  such  an.  [ 
extent  that  one  could  say  truly  • 
that  the  Church  families  constitute  ■ 
a  single  temple  of  Christian  edu-  ; 
cation.  ; 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  new  i 
generations  be  instructed  in  arts  j 
and  disciplines  by  which  civil  : 
society  profits  and  prospers,  and  t 
since  families  alone  are  insufficient  • 
for  this  work,  thus  was  borne  the 
social  institution  of  schools,  first — 
be  it  well  remembered— by  the  ' 
initiative  of  the  Church  and  fami-  ‘ 
lies  long  before  the  work  of  the 
State  began. 

Schools  Must  Supplement. 

Since  the  school,  considered  also  , 
in  its  historical  origins,  is  by  its  ; 
very  nature  subsidiary  and  comple-  i 
mentary  to  the  family  and  the 
Church— therefore,  by  logical  moral  ^ 
necessity,  it  must  not  only  not 
contradict  but  positively  must  ac-  i 
cord  with  the  other  two  enyiron-  i 
ments  in  the  most  perfect  moral  , 
unity  possible  so  as  to  be  able  to  j 
constitute,  together  with  the  fam-  ' 
ily  and  the  Church,  a  single  sanc¬ 
tuary  sacred  to  Christian  education 
under  the  penalty  of  failing  in  its 
aim. 

This  manifestly  is  recognized 
even  by  a  layman  very  celebrated  ; 
for  his  pedagogic  writings  (not 
at  all  praiseworthy  because  in- ; 
fected  with  liberalism)  who  de-  ^ 
cided:  “The  school,  if  it  is  not  a' 
temple,  is  a  den”;  and  again,  \ 
“When  literary,  social,  domestic 
and  religious  education  are  not  in  I 
accord,  man  is  unhappy  and  power-  j 
le^s.’’  { 

From  this  follows  that  the  so-  , 
called  neutral  or  lay  schools  from  ( 
which  religion  is  excluded  are  con-  :■ 
trary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  education.  Besides,  such  schools  ; 
are  not  practically  possible,  since  , 
in  actual  fact  they  soon  become 
anti-religious.  There  is  no  need  to  ■ 
repeat  what  our  prcdece.sscrs  have  ; 
,sa.id  on  this  sublect,  notably  Pius  ; 
IX  and  Leo  XIII,  in  whose  times  | 
particularly  lay  instruction  in , 
schools  began.  We  repeat  and  con¬ 
firm  their  declarations,  together ; 
with  the  prescriptions  of  the  sacred  ■ 
canons  bv  which  attendance  at ; 
non-Catholic.  neutral  or  mixed , 
schools  or  of  schools,  that  is  to? 
say,  indifferently  open  to  C/^h- v 
oli'es  and  non-Cathollcs  without  dis-f 
tinotion,  is  forbidden  to  Catholic  j 
children  and  can  only  be  tolerated  | 
at  the  discretion  of  Bishops  in  spe-  i 
cial  circumstances  of  place  and 


time  and  under  special  precautions.  < 
Mi.xed  Education  Inadmissible. 
Neither  is  it  admissible  for  Cath-  ( 


ppITK-  •e'i.  ■ 


tT-'  '  ‘  'y 

c^lcs  to  attend  mixed  genorrra' 


~  -  ■ - - - /rVMKnwJHOB**'- 

can  never  exert  themselves  enough, 


(worse  still  if  obligatory  for  all) 
where  religious  instruction  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  pupils  receive  the  rest  of 
their  teaching  from  non-Catholio 
masters,  together  with  non-Cath- 
olic  children. 


The  fact  alone  that  religious  In¬ 
struction  is  imparted  (often  with 
too  much  parsimony)  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  schools  to  be  consid¬ 


ered  as  conforming  with  the  rights 
of  the  Church  and  Christian  fami¬ 
lies  and  worthy  to  be  frequented  by 
Catholic  scholars.  For  a  school  to 
be  acceptable  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whole  teaching  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  namely  the 
teachers,  the  curriculum  and  the 
books,  be  governed  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  under  the  maternal  di¬ 
rection  and  vigilance  of  the 
Church.  That  religion  should  be 
really  the  foundation  and  crown  of 
all  instruction  in  all  grades  not 
only  in  elementary  but  also  in  all 
others  “it  is  necessary,’’  to  adopt 
the  words  of  Leo  XIII,  “that  not 
only  in  specified  hours  the  young 
shall  be  taught  religion  but  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  education  be 
p^&rformed  with  Christian  piety. 
For  if  this  is  lacking,  if  this  sacred 
breathy  does  not  pervade  and  warm 
the  souls  of  masters  and  disciples, 
little  use  can  come  from  any  doc¬ 
trine.  Often,  indeed,  it  will  cause 
not  inconsiderable  harm.’’ 

Nor  should  it  be  said  that  it  ia 
impossible  for  the  State  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  various  creeds  to  provide 
for  public  instruction  except  by 
neutral  or  mixed  schools,  since  the  : 
State  ought  more  reasonably  and  j 
can  also  more  easily  provide  ! 
schools  by  giving  free  rein  to  the  I 
initiative  and  work  of  the  Church  ' 
and  the  family  or  by  helping  them  i 
with  adequate  subsidies.  And  that  i 
this  can  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  \ 
of  families  and  with  great  benefit  ( 
for  instruction  and  public  peace  f 
and  tranquillity  is  shown  by  na-  I 
Lions  divided  into  various  religfious  f 
faiths  where  schools  are  in  har-  | 
mony  with  the  educative  rights  of  i 
families  not  only  in  all  things  con-  * 
cerning  teaching— particularly  in 
entirely  Catholic  schools  for  Cath¬ 
olics— but  also  concerning  distrlbu- 
t  ve  justice  with  financial  help  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  each  school 
desired  by  families. 


Opposite  in  Other  Countries. 

In  other  countries  of  mixed  re¬ 
ligion  the  exact  opposite  happens, 
with  not  inconsiderable  burdens 
upon  Catholics  who  are  guided  by 
the  episcopacy  and  by  means  of 
the  indefatigable  wmrk  of  the  secu- 
regular  clergy  to  sustain 

tebonff  f  entirely  Catholic 

schools  for  their  children  and  with 

generosity  and  con¬ 
stancy  persevere  in  the  intention 
mannT/®  wholly  what  they  in  tha 

^athoHa  ^..pledge  proclaim, 
L-atholic  education  for  the  whol« 

Such°eff  ”  Catholic  schools.’* 

buch  efforts,  if  not  helped  by  pub- 

wonm  distributive  fusUca 

would  require,  cannot  be  iinneded 

th«^rLhts^L^°7^’'  recognizes  I 
J}^'  of  families  and  thp  in  i 

conditions  of  lawful! 


Defense  of  School  a  Duty. 
Where,  however,  even  this  ele- 
entary  liberty  is  impeded  or  in  '■ 
^rious  ways  thwarted.  Catholics  ' 


even  at  the  cost  of  great  sacri¬ 
fices,  to  su.stain  and  defend  their 
schools  and  secure  a  just  scholas¬ 
tic  law. 


Everything  done  by  the  faithful 
to  promote  and  defend  Catholic 
schools  for  their  children  is  work 


of  a  genuinely  religious  character, 
and  it  is  therefore  the  chief  duty 


of  “Catholic  action.”  Hence,  par¬ 
ticularly  dear  to  our  fatherly 
heart  and  worthy  of  high  praise 
are  all  those  associations  whick  in 
various  nations  attend  with  such 
zeal  to  these  necessary  works. 
Wherefore,  In  procuring  Catholic 
schools  for  their  children— be  it 
widely  proclaimed,  be  it  well  un¬ 
derstood  and  recognized  by  all— 
Catholics  of  any  nation  of  the 
world  are  not  doing  political  party 
work  but  religious  work  indispen¬ 
sable  to  their  consciences.  They 
do  not  intend  thus  to  separate 
their  children  from  the  body  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  merely 
to  educate  them  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  way  most  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  because 
a  good  Catholic  in  virtue  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  is  for  that  very 
reason  the  best  citizen  and  the 
best  lover  of  his  country,  loyally 
submitting  to  civil  authority  con¬ 
stituted  in  any  legitimate  form  of 
government.  In  Catholic  schools 
which  are  in  harmony  with  the 
Church  and  Christian  families  it 
will  not  happen  that  teaching  con¬ 
flicts  with  what  the  pupils  learn 
in  religious  Instruction  with  ob¬ 
vious  harm  to  education.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  make  pupils  read  er¬ 
roneous  works  which  must  be  con¬ 
futed  this  can  be  done  after  such 
preparation  and  with  such  anti¬ 
dotes  of  healthy  doctrine  that  not 
harm  but  aid  will  be  rendered  to 
the  Christian  formation  of  youth. 


Hxample  of  Bees  Cited. 


Similarly,  hi  these  schools  the 
1  study  of  languages  and  classical 
■  literature  ■will  never  be  damaging 
to  the  sanctity  of  customs,  since 
i  the  Christian  teacher  will  follow 
I  the  example  of  the  bees,  which 
i  take  the  purest  part  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  leaving  the  rest,  as  St.  Basil 
'  taiiht  in  his  discourse  to  adoles- 
;  cents  on  the  readirig  of  the  clas- 

:  ®^cs-  .  , 

i  This  necessary  caution— suggested 
also  by  the  pagan  Quintilianus— 
does  not  in  any  way  prevent  the 
Christian  teacher  from  profiting  by 
!  whatever  is  really  good  in  the  dis- 
!  ciplines  and  methods  of  our  times, 

•  mindful  of  what  the  apostle  said: 

;  “Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 
,  which  is  good.’’  Yet  also  for  them 
I  is  the  saying  of  the  Divine  Master 
:  true,  that  “the  harvest  truly  Is 
!  plentiful,  but  the  laborers  are 
;  few,’’  and  we  therefore  entreat  the 
j  Lord  of  harvests  to  send  many 
I  more  such  workers  for  Christian 
!  education,  which  must  be  supreme 
'  and  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  souls  and  the  directors  of 
religious  orders. 

It  Is  equally  necessary  to  direct 
the  watch  over  the  education  of 
adolescents,  “soft  as  wax  in  yield¬ 
ing  to  vice’’  in  whatever  environ¬ 
ment  they  may  find  themselves, 
removing  evil  opportunities  and 
procuring  good  ones  both  in  recre- 
i  ations  and  companions,  since  “evil 
;  contacts  corrupt  morals.’’ 


More  Vigilance  Called  Necessary. 


In  our  times  wider  and  more  ac- 


i  curate  vigilance  is  necessary  be- 
1  cause  the  opportunities  for  moral 
and  religious  shipwreck  for  inex¬ 
perienced  youth  have  grown,  espe¬ 
cially  through  impious  or  licentious 
books,  many  of  which  are  diaboli¬ 
cally  circulated  at  a  low  price, 
through  the  cinematograph  and  ! 
now  also  the  radio,  which  multi-  i 
plies  and  simplifies  every  kind  of  i 
spoken  communication  as  the  I 
cinematograph  does  every  kind  of 
spectacle. 


'  unese  powerful  agents  which,  if 
well  governed  by  sane  principlea, 
can  be  of  the  greate.st  utility  in  in- 
.struction  and  education,  often,  un¬ 
fortunately,  are  subordinated  to 
‘  evil  passions  and  greed  for  gain. 
St.  Augustine,  who  lamented  the 

?a3sion  with  which  even  the  Chris- 
lan.«<  of  his  time  were  drawn  to  the 
spectacles  in  the  circus,  relates 
with  dramatic  vividne.ss  the  per¬ 
version,  fortunately  temporary,  of 
his  scholar  friend,  Alipius.  How 
many  youthful  errors  due  to  the 
spectacles  of  today  and  due  also  to 
evil  books  and  speeches  must  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  lament. 

All  of  those  educative  works 
must,  therefore,  be  praised  and 
promoted  which,  with  sincere 
Christian  zeal,  aim  by  means  of 
appropriate  books  and  periodicals 
to  make  known,  especially  to  par- 
j  ents  and  teachers,  the  moral  and 
religious  dangers  often  deceitfully 
Insinuated  in  books  and  spectacles 
and  which  undertake  to  spread 
good  books  and  promote  really  edu¬ 
cative  spectacles  creating,  even  at 
the  cost  of  great  sacrifices,  thea¬ 
tres  and  cinematographs  at  which 
virtue  not  only  has  nothing  to  lose 
but  even  much  to  gain. 

Segregation  Not  Advocated. 
From  this  necessary  vigilance, 
however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
youth  must  be  segregated  from  so¬ 
ciety,  where,  indeed,  it  must  live 
and  save  its  soul,  but  that,  today 
1  more  than  ever,  It  must  be  prepared 
and  fortified  Christianly  against 
the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the 
world,  which,  as  the  Divine  Word 
warns,  is  all  “concupiscence  of  the 
flesh  and  the  concupiscence  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.’’ 
rheiefore,  as  Tertullian  said  of  the 
\  early  Christians,  true  Christians 
1  should  at  all  times  be  “copossess- 
i  ors  of  the  world  but  not  of  error.” 
With  this  saying  of  Tertullian  we 
come  to  that  which  we  intend  to 
treat  last,  but  which  is  ef  the 
greatest  importance,  namely  the 
true  substance  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  what  its  ultimate  aims  are, 
and  in  consideration  of  these  the 
the  supereminence  of  the  educative 
mission  of  the  Church  becomes  as 
cie.ar  as  with  the  light  of  day. 

The  real  immediate  aim  of  Chris- 
Man  education  is  to  cooperate  with 
Divine  Grace  to  form  a  true  and 
perfect  Christian,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  form  Christ  himself  in 
those  reborn  through  baptism  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  living  word  of  the 
anostle,  “My  little  children,  of 
,  whom  I  am  in  labor  again  until 
Christ  be  formed  in  you.” 

SupernatTiral  Life  Urged. 

The  true  Christian  must  live  a 
i  supernatural  life  in  Christ,  “Ckrist, 
i  who  is  our  life,”  and  manifest  it  in 
i  all  his  works,  “that  the  life  also  of 

i  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in 
I  our  body.” 

For  this  very  reason  Christian 
education  comprehends  the  whole 
I  sphere  of  human  life,  both  earthlv 
j  and  spiritual,  both  intellectual  and 
moral,  both  individual,  domestic 
and  social;  not  to  diminish  it  in 
any  way  but  to  elevate,  regulate 
and  perfect  it,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
amples  and  doctrine  of  Christ. 

Thus  the  true  Christian  fruit  of 
Christian  education  is  the  super- 
!  natural  man  who  thinks,  judges 
and  works  constantly  and  coher- 
I  knUy,  according  to  right  reas9ning. 


^7 
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illuminated  by  the  supernatural 
light  of  the  examples  and  doctrine  1 
of  Christ,  or.  to  say  it  In  the  Ian-  1 
gauge  now  in  use,  he  is  a  true  and 
perfect  man  ©f  character. 

For  not  mere  coherence  and  te¬ 
nacity  of  conduct  in  the  pursuit  of 
subjective  principles  constitutes 
true  character,  but  only  constancy 
in  following  eternal  principles  of 
justice,'  as  even  the  pagan  poet  ! 
recognizes  when  he  praises  insep-  t 
ably  “man  just  and  truly  firm  in  Ij 
his  purpose.’’  Besides,  true  justice  | 
does  not  exist  except  by  giving  to  li 
God  the  things  that  are  God’s, 'as  v 
the  true  Christian  does.  | 

Earthly  "VVorks  Praised. 

Such  aims  of  Christian  education 
I  appear  to  outsiders  to  be  abstrac- 
;  tions,  or  rather  to  be  unattainable 
i  without  the  suppression  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  natural  faculties  or  without  / 
renunciation  of  the  works  of  earth¬ 
ly  life  and  therefore  appear  alien  to 
social  life  and  temporal  prosperity,  ^ 
j  contrary  to  all  progress  in  letters, 
j  sciences,  arts  or  any  other  works 
i  of  civilization.  To  similar  objec- 
!  tions,  prompted  by  the  ignorance 
;  and  prejudice  of  pagans,  even  the 
■  cultured  ones  in  ancient  times,  un-  1 , 
fortunately  repeated  with  more  , ; 
frequent  insistence  in  modern 
times,  'Tertullian  replied,  “We  are  ;  ; 
not  extraneous  to  life.  We  re¬ 
member  that  we  owe  gratitude  to 
the  Lord,  God,  our  Creator.  We 
repudiate  no  fruit  of  his  works. 
Only  we  hold  ourselves  in  check  i 
-  lest  we  use  them  loosely  or  badly. 

And  so,  not  without  the  forum, 

.  not  without  the  slaughterhouse, 

1  not  without  baths,  houses,  shops 
'  and  stalls,  not  without  your  mar¬ 
kets  and  your  trade,  we  live  in 
this  world.  We  also,  with  you, 
navigate  and  fight,  cultivate  the 
fields  and  negotiate  and  therefore  ^ 
we  exchange  our  works  with 
yours  and  place  the  fruits  of  our 
(  labor  at  your  disposal.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  seem  use¬ 
less  to  your  activities  with  which  > 
and  of  which  we  all  live.” 

UBe  of  Talents  Approved. 

'  Indeed,  the  true  Christian,  far  » 
from  renouncing  the  works  of 
earthly  life  or  impairing  his  natural 
faculties,  on  the  contrary  develops  ■ 
and  perfects  them,  coordinating 
them  with  the  supernatural  life, 
thus  ennobling  natural  life  itself 
and  reaping  In  it  more  fruitful  ' 
benefits,  not  only  of  a  spiritual  ■ 
eternal  nature,  but  also  material 
and  temporal.  This  is  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  history  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  its  institutions,  which 
is  Identified  with  the  history  of 
true  civilization  and  genuine  prog- 
ress  down  to  our  days.  This  is 
shown  particularly  by  the  saints, 
of  which  the  Church,  and  only  the 
Church,  produced  such  large  num¬ 
bers,  who  have  reached  in  perfect  ; 
degree  the  aims  of  Christian  educa- 
tion  and  have  ennobled  and  im¬ 
proved  human  society  in  every  field  | 
of  good.  In  fact,  the  saints  have  r 
been,  are  and  will  ever  be  the  I 
greatest  benefactors  of  human  | 
society,  also  the  most  perfect  { 
models  in  every  class  or  profession, 
in  every  state  or  position  in  life,  j 
from  the  simple,  rustic  peasant  to  j 
the  scientist  and  writer,  from  the  J 
father  of  a  family  to  the  monarch  p 
reigning  over  peoples  and  nations,  [ 
from  the  simple  girls  and  women  ' 
of  domestic  circles  to  queens  and  t 
empresses.  ; 

Work  of  Missionaries  Noted.  | 
And  what  of  the  Immense  work  |< 
of  which  temporal  well-being  also 
reaped  the  benefits;  of  the  evan-  |j 
,•  gelical  missionaries,  who  together 
;  with  the  light  of  faith  have  carried 
and  carry  to  barbarous  people  the 
'  benefits  of  civilization:  of  the  pre¬ 
ceptors  of  the  various  works  of 
■  ■  ’  .  •  '■  ^ _ • 
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charity  and  social  assistance;  and 
of  the  interminable  ranks  of  saintly 
men  and  women  teachers  vvho 
have  perpetuated  ar'd  multiplied 
their  works  in  their  fruitful  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Christian  education, 
helping  families  and  tp  the  inesti¬ 
mable  benefit  of  nations? 

These  are  fruits,  beneficial  from 
every  viewpoint,  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  precisely  because  it  develops 
and  forms  in  man  the  life  and 
supernatural  virtues  of  Christ;  for 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Divine  Master, 
is  both  the  fount  and  the  giver  of 
such  Itfe  and  virtue  and  is  at  the 
same  time  the  universal  model  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  conditions  of  human 
progeny,  particularly  to  youth  in 
the  hidden,  laborious  and  obedient 
*  period  of  life,  adorned  with  all  the 
Individual  domestic  and  social 
virtues  before  God  and  before  men. 

All  of  these  treasures,  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  value  at  which  I  have  hardly 
hinted,  are  part  of  the  Church  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  constitute 
its  very  substance,  because  the 
Church  is  the  mystic  body  of 
Christ,  the  immaculate  bride  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  the  fruitful 
mother  and  superlatively  perfect 
teacher. 

St.  Augustine  Quoted. 
Therefore  the  great  and  brilliant 
St.  Augustine— of  whose  blessed 
death  we  are  about  to  celebrate  the 
fifteenth  centenary  —  filled  with 
holy  affection  for  this  mother, 
broke  out  in  these  words: 
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“Oh,  Catholic  Church,  truest 
mother  of  Christians,  thou  worthily 
preachest  not  only  that  it  is  duty 
to  honor  God  Himself  in  purity  and 
chastity,  but  besides  to  make  its 
love  and  charity  toward  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  thine,  so  that  in  thee  is  power¬ 
fully  efficacious  the  medicine  for 
the  many  ills  from  which  souls  suf¬ 
fer  on  account  of  their  sins.  Thou 
preparest  and  teachest  children 
with  the  simplicity  of  youths,  with 
the  strength  of  old  men  and  with 
delicacy,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  body  and  spirit. 

“Thou,  I  would  almost  say,  sub- 
duest  children  in  free  servitude  to 
parents  and  grantest  to  parents 
complete  dominion  over  children. 
Thou,  with  the  bond  of  religion, 
stronger  and  closer  than  blood, 
unitest  brothers  to  brothers.  Thou, 
not  only  with  the  bond  of  society 
but  also  of  fraternity,  joinest  citi¬ 
zens  to  citizens  and  peoples  to 
peoples.  In  one  word,  thou  joinest 
all  men  with  the  memory  of  their 
first  common  parents.  Thou  teach¬ 
est  things  to  attend  peoples  and 
admonishes!  peoples  to  obey  Kings. 
Thou  diligently  teachest  to  whom 
we  owe  honor,  to  whom  affection, 
to  whom  respect,  to  whom  fear,  to 
whom  torture,  showing  thus  we  do 
not  owe  all  to  all,  but  that  we  owe 
charity  to  all  and  offense  to 

none.”  .  v. 

Let  us  raise,  O  venerable  broth¬ 
ers,  suppliant  hearts  and  hands  to 
heaven,  “to  the  pastor  and  bishop 
of  our  souls,”  to  the  Divine  King 
“who  gives  laws  to  governors, 
that  He,  with  His  omnipotent  vir 
tue,  may  grant  that  these  splendid 
fruits  of  Christian  education  may 
multiply  to  the  even  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  of  individuals  and  nations. 

In  the  auspices  of  these  heavenly 
gra.ces,  with  paternal  affection  to 
y'ou,  O  venerable  brothers,  to  your 
clergy  and  your  peonle,  we  impart 
the  “apostolic  benediction. 

Givnn  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter’s, 
the  thirtv-first  dav  of  Dec''’viber  in 
the  eighth  year  of  our  pontificate. 

PIUS  PP.  XI. 


A  Governor's 
Christian  Proclamation 

Truly  Christian  proclamations  are 
all  too  rare  from  earth’s  rulers  today. 
Yet  they'  have  not  ceased.  Connecticut’s 
Governor  Cross  recently  made  a  re- 
remarkable  utterance  in  his  annual  Fast 
Day  Proclamation,  setting  aside  April 
15  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  It 
reminds  one  of  that  -great  Christian 
document  from  another  Connecticut 
Governor.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  his 


Thanksgiving  Day  Proclamation  in  1799, 
which  was  reproduced  in  The  Sunday 
School  Times  of  November  10,  1934, 
from  the  original  printing  (in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Editor).  The  Proclamation 
of  Governor  Cross,  for  which  all  Amer¬ 
ican  Christians  may  well  thank  God  and 
take  courage,  is  as  follows: 

“In  remembrance  of  the  day  when  the 
world  passed  through  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  Cross  toward  the  coming  glorious 
Resurrection,  on  the  third  dawning  light, 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 
I  appoint  Friday,  the  15th  day  of  April, 
next,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

“I  call  upon  the  people  of  our  state 
to  observe  this  day,  in  their  homes  and 
in  public  places  of  worship,  and  to  pon¬ 
der  again  the  truth  taught  by  the  Great 
Master  that  for  Man  and  Nature  alike 
there  is  life  in  death  and  that  in  His 
service  there  is  perfect  freedom  for  the 
living. 

“It  is  written:  ‘God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son.  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.’  ’• 
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Movie  theaters  were  found  ready-made  when 

the  Russian-Japanese  war  ended.  In  all  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  Empire  the  Japanese  Government  had 
erected  corrugated  iron  barracks,  and  these  were  readily  con¬ 
verted  into  movie  theaters  when  the  mditary  need  for  them 
had  ended.  Japan  did  not  long  content  herself  with  imported 


HOLLYWOOD  IN  JAPAN 

MTXTT'i  oanips  have  studios  in  various  cities.  So,  for  example,  a 


'  "  ON  THE  LOT 

Winter  does  not  halt  the  picture  taking,  but  the  shivering  actors 
repair  to  the  portable  stove  to  warm  their  hands. 


films.  These  haye  continued  to  come  in  sufficient  abundance, 
but  the  Japanese*  early  set  about  piaffing  their  own  films, 
and  now  their  industry  ranks  next  after*  that  of  America  and 
Germany.  But  the  industry  differs  radically  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  in  that  there  is  no  internal  filnj  commerce.  People  all 
over  Japan  are  not  witnessing  and  discussing  the  same  film 
simultaneously,  and  so  a  story  becomes  practically  a  munici¬ 
pal  if  not  a  family  affair.  These  points  of  difference  ivith  the 
West  are  discust  by  Heinz  Karl  Heiland  in  the  Leipziger  Illus- 
trirte  Zeitung: 

“Each  large  film  concern  produces  only  those  pictures  which 
are  to  be  shown  in  its  own  theaters.  The  companies  all  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  capital  at  their  command,  for  they  are 
principally  theaters,  that  is  to  say,  their  stages  are  used  alter¬ 
nately  for  the  spoken  drama  and  the  film.  For  this  reason, 
the  individual  companies  have  large  staffs  of  artists  under  long 
contracts,  which  call  for  the  actor’s  appearance  on  the  stage  as 
well  as  in  the  studio. 

“Another  characteristic  is  that  the  studios  are  not  found  in 
one  or  two  large  cities  as  is  the  case  in  most  countries.  They  are 
kffistributed  all  over  Japan.  What  is  more,  some  of  the  com¬ 


panies  have  studios  in  various  cities.  So,  for  example,  a  historical 
film  can  be  made  in  Kioto,  the  old  imperial  city  with  its  thousand 
temples  and  among  whose  half  a  million  inhabilants  there  are 
not  more  than  thirty  Europeans.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
film  is  to  haA"e  an  industrial  barfjkground,  the  same  company 
can  go  tO'  its  studio  in  Osaka,  the  gigantic  city  of  one  million 
people  This  is  Japan’s  industrial  city,  where,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  even  a  steam-engine  was  unknown.  But  to-day  the  Jap¬ 
anese  build  the  largest  war-ships,  etc.,  there.  If  American 
atmosphere  is  desired,  the  director  turns  to  ®  ® 

modern  sky-scrapers,  its  huge  auto  traffic,  its  elevated,  and  its 

up-to-date  stores. 

“Despite  all  of  the  advantages  which  the  Japanese  filnis  st^m 
to  have  over  our  oAvn,  it  also  has  a  great  disadvantage  in  that 
they  are  not  suitable  for  export.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this.  For  one  thing,  the  Japanese  film  is  made  up  of  but  a 
few  scenes,  and  these  are  very  long  and  drawn  out.  There  are 
also  numerous  dialogs  which  cover  hundreds  of  meters  of  Win, 
and  altho  the  actors  are  excellent  in  the  pantomime  AAith  which 
thev  recite  these  dialogs,  we  would  actually  ‘play  them. 

In  this  connection  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  majonty  of 
the  Japanese  moving-picture  theaters  employ  an  official  ex¬ 
plainer’  who  recites  the  roles  of  the  individual  actors.  In  the 
case  of  larger  films,  any  number  of  these  are  used  so  that  the 
actors  on  the  screen  assume  the  part  of  marionettes  whose 
voices  are  reproduced  by  other  actors  in  the  theater. 

If  an  attempt  were  made  in  .Japan,  as  has  been  done,  to  make  a 
film  in  the  European  or  American  style,  it  would  certainly  be 
rejected  by  the  Japanese  pubhc,  and  such  a  picture  could  never 
be  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  pubhc  admires  these 
styles  and  technique  in  the  foreign  film.  It  vfill  be  interesting  to 
see  if  the  Japanese  adopt  the  new  “talking”  technique,  which  at 
first  sight  would  appear  to  be  especially  adapted  to  their  pecuhar 
form. 

Altho  the  studios  are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  there 
is  an  actual  small  .Japanese  “Hollywood.” 

“Inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  prefer  historical  films  above  all 
others,  all  of  the  larger  companies  have  erected  studios  in  Kioto, 
for  this  city,  more  than  any  other,  has  retained  its  Mstorical 
atmosphere.  These  companies,  such  as  the  ‘Shiochiku,’  the 
‘Toa,’  the  ‘Mikazu’  (which  has  no  less  than  five  studios  there) 
and  others,  are  all  close  together  at  quite  a  distance  from  the 
inner  ci4y.  They  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  real  Japanese 
landscape.  The  ‘Toa,’  for  example,  has  leased  part  of  the  park 
belonging  to  an  impoverished  temple,  which  at  one  time  was  the 
family  temple  of  one  of  Japan’s  military  leaders,  Ashikaga  Sho¬ 
gun.  Its  studio  has  been  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  temple 
park,  and  the  entrance  is  the  mighty  outer  temple  gate  whose 
posts  were  built  to  last  for  all  eternity.  A  pretty  little  stone 
bridge  leads  over  the  moat,  which,  together  with  a  wall  in  back  of 
it,  was  meant  to  seeurp.the  temple  from  the  eyes  of  the  profane 
world.  The  tips  of  the  ancient  matsus,  the  Japanese  pine-trees, 
gray  with  age,  sway  over  the  tops  of  the  studios.  Charming  little 
paper  houses  are  scattered  around  the  park  and  serA'e  to  house 
a  part  of  the  actors.  Even  a  number  of  the  buildings  belonging 
to  the  temple  are  used  by  some  of  the  actresses  and  their  mothers 
or  other  chaperones.  Small  flower  and  fruit  shops,  bamboo  huts, 
old  graveyards,  tea-shops,  from  which  one  hears  the  clear  tone  of 
the  sa7nisens  and  the  boat  of  the  taikos,  all  of  these  help  to  make 
up  the  ‘  HoUj^vood,  ’  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  an  old  volcano,  noAv 
inactive.  Formerly  a  mighty  ruler  had  the  volcano  covered  with 
white  linen  so  that  his  guests  might  have  the  illusion  of  a  Affinter 
landscape. 

“Altho  Ave  haA'e  no  actual  family  tradition  among  our  actors, 
that  is,  families  in  which  all  of  the  members  are  actors,  in  Japan 
a  great  part  of  the  actors,  or  Jakushas,  come  from  ancient 
actor  dynasties  whose  family  trees  can  be  traced  back  through 
seA^eral  centuries.  A  A'aluable  addition  to  the  actor  worlds,  and 
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that  those  may  render  homage  to  him  when  he  is  dead.  But 
one  does  not  have  sons  at  will;  there  arrive  an  approximately 
equal  number  of  daughters,  who  are  of  no  value  from  the  point 
of  -view  of  the  ancestral  cult;  and  as  mortality  is  high  there  must 
be  a  large  number  of  births  in  each  family.  Polygamy  is  legal 
and  widely  practised. 

“We  must  add  another  moral  factor  very  injurious  to  the 
utilization  of  the  soil.  The  dead  must  be  buried,  and  not  in 
uncidtivable  spots,  but  on  their  own  land,  in  the  best  soil,  in 
tomlis  surrounded  by  trees.  The  richer  the  soil,  the  denser  the 
living  population,  the' more  space  is  occupied  by  the  dead.  It  t 
has  been  calculated  that  the  cultivation  of  land  thus  taken  up 
by  the  dead  wo\ild  feed  millions  of  Chinese. 

“Thus  we  see  that  the  frequent  and  destructive  Chinese 
famines  are  the  product  of  many  causes.  Cosmic  factors  exist, 
with  which  one  can  not  contend,  but  still  their  effects  could  be 
moderated  by  using  Western  inventions — irrigation,  river  con-  J 
trol,  levees,  reforestation,  the  removal  of  stones  from  arable  ; 
fields.  ^ 

“There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improved  trans-  ; 
portation,  and  there  is  great  need  of  order  and  stability,  of  a 
spirit  of  cooperation.  In  short,  the  causes  are  many,  but  they  • 
may  be  removed  in  great  part,  and  the  essential  thing,  before  * 
acting,  is  exddently  to  know  toward  what  place  activity  should  be 
directed.”  i 


^JThe  Teaching  of 

'  A  bill  was  introduced  last  month  in 
i  the  Senate  at  Albany  by  Senator  Brack- 
!  ETT  “to  provide  for  the  giving  of  instruc- 
;  tion  in  the  principles  of  morality  in  all 

■  schools  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by 
public  money  of  the  State  or  under  State 
control."  It  is  an  important  measure 

:  because  it  proposes  a  method  of  remov- 
i  ing  the  cause  of  an  objection  to  the 
;  present  school  instruction  which  is  made 
■^t>,y  religious  critics,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  with  an  earnestness  so  great 
I  as  possibly  to  endanger  the  integrity  of 
I  the  whole  system,  or,  at  least,  to  provoke 
a  controversy  between  the  advocates  of 
secular  and  reiigious  education  likely 
to  be  long  coati.nued  and  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  propounds 
the  plaii  and  is  to  this  effect : 

••  In  aJl  solionls.  wholly  or  In  pari  .supported  by 
public  money  oC  tbe  .State  or  under  Stale  cpntrol,<, 
and  in  all  schools  belonging  to  reformatory  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  State,  Instruction  In  tbe  principles  of 
morality  shall  be  given  as  thoroughly  as  is  given 
Instruction  in  any  branch  of  learning.  In  these 
schools  all  pup'da  .shall  receive  Instruction  in  and 
shall  be  taught  and  shall  study  this  sub.lect,  with 
suitable  text  books  In  their  hands,  for  not  le-s.s  than 
four  icfi-sons  a  week  for  ten  weeks  or  more,  or  it-s 
equivalent,  during  every  school  year,  and  must 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  therein  as  in  other 
studies  before  proceeding  to  the  next  year's  course 
of  Instruction.  The  local  school  authorities  shall 
provide  neces.sary  facilities  and  definite  time  and 
place  for  iusiructloa  anJ  .for  examination  in  this 
'  subject  the  same  as  In  regular  courses  of  study. 
The  text  books  shall  be  graded.” 

The  second  section  requires  that  in 
normal  schools  and  teachers’  institutes 
adequate  time  shall  be  given  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
branch  and  that  no  teacher  shall  be 

■  licensed  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  examination  in  it.  If  sati.sfactory 
evidence  is  furnished  to  the  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  showing 
that  any  teacher  has  wilfully  refused  to 
give  the  instruction,  the  teacher’s  license 
is  to  be  revoked,  and  no  public  money 
is  to  be  apportioned  by  that  officer  to 
schools  until  the  local  scliool  officers  have 
'made  affidavits  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  haA^e  been  complied  with  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  or  district.  If  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  by  any  citizen  to  the  State 
Superintendent  o^  violation  or  neglect  of 


the  provisions  of  the  bill,  that  officer  is  I 
required  immediately  to  make  an  inA'es-  j 
tigation  and  if  it  is  sustained  to  -vdth-  ; 
hold  the  public  money  from  the  school 
district  in  question. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Senator 
Brackett’s  bill  enforces  with  severe 
penalties  the  moral  instruction  for  which  | 
it  provides.  It  leat^es  no  loophole  of  1 
escape.  But  it  does  not  define  “the  prin-  | 
ciples  of  morality”  and  the  question  over  | 
which  there  is  so  irreconcilable  a  contro-  | 
versy  between  secularists  and  religion-  | 
ists  is  still  left  open.  The  cidvocates  of  | 

:  religious  education  contend  that  there 
can  be  no  effectual  teaching  of  morality 
apart  from  religion.  The  secularists  deny 
that  there  is  any  necessary  connection 
between  morality  and  religion. 

Senator  Brackett’s  bill  calls  for  "in¬ 
struction  in  the  pj^in ciples  of  morality,* 
“with  suitable  t^xt  books”;  but  where  are 
the  text  books  as  to  whose  suitability 
for  the  purpose  there  will  be  agreement 
betAveen  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Jews 
and  agnostics?  | 

Only  the  very  simplest  and  broadest  | 

.  principles  of  morality  could  be  taught  I 
without  provoking  violent  objection —  |. 
truth,  honor,  probity,  fidelity  and  obe-  s 
dience  to  duty  or  to  law.  Those  prin-  I 
ciples  ought  to  be  taught  to  all  children, 
but  their  successful  inculcation  would 
depend  rather  on  the  character  and  the 
method  of  instruction  of  the  individual 
teacher  than  on  any  mere  text  book 
defining  precisely  “the  principles  of 
morality.”  We  know  of  no  such  text 
book;  3’'et,  obAuously,  the  character  of 
the  instruction  should  not  be  left  to  be 
determined  by  individual  teachers  of 
varying  ability  to  give  it.  A  very  simple 
and  general  formula  of  instruction  laid 
doAvn  officially  would  seem  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary. 

In  school  instruction  provided  by  the 
State  the  moral  foundation  must  be 
necessarily  patriotism,  veneration  for 
the  authority  of  the  State  and  fulfilment 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Incidentally 
to  that  instruction  there  would  be  moral 
teaching  which  included  the  main  and 
fundamental  duties,  apart  from  the  re¬ 
ligion  Avhich  the  State  cannot  teach 
consistently  with  the  principles  of  our  ; 
political  system.  If  it  was  wisely  and  i 


iiiui  uuguiy  imparted 


I  A'aJue  would  be  great.  Honor  and  rei 
^  spect  for  the  State  and  obedience  tq 
I  law  are  in  themselves  a  solid  fomida- 
1  tion  on  which  to  build  character  ia 
j  youth. 


L-  -  CENTRAL  MISSOURI 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
V/arrensburg,  Mo. 


President's  Office. 


December  12,  1952. 


Dr.  Cleland  B.  McAfee,  ^  ^ 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Presbyterian  Churcn, 

156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


U.S.A. 


My  dear  Dr.  McAfee; 

Your  communication  relative  to  my  interview  with  iIp.  Gandhi 
receiv^and  I  am  glad  to  write  you  briefly  f f 

given  me  by  the  noted  Hindu.  I  am  presuming  that  the  appearance  ol 
the  Report  of  the  Appraisal  Commission  releases  members  of  the  Fact 
Finding  Expedition  in  reports  similar  to  your  request. 

I  spent  the  night  with  Gandhi  and  had  prepared  a  list  of  questions 
in  order  that  I  might  secure  his  viewpoint  v;ith  regard  to  a  number  o 
questions.  I  asked,  if  in  his  judgment  American  missions  had  rendered 
much  service  to  India.  He  stated  that  unquestionably  our  missions  had 

rendered  very  great  service  to  India. 


I  then  asked  if  he  had  any  criticism  of  our  educational  work  carried 
on  by  missions.  He  stated  that  he  was  aware  that  we  have  over  twelve 
thousand  mission  schools  in  India  but  that  we  have  mission  schools  in 
his  country  for  the  purpose  of  winning  converts  to  our  religion  rath 
than  simply  for  the  betterment  of  the  people. 


V/hen  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  consider  Christianity  a  superior 
religion  he  answered  that  every  nation  considers  its  religion  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  nation. 


In  the  course  of  conversation  during  the  evening  he  again  expressed 
his  belief  that  kis  people  more  nearly  followed  the  teaching  of  Christ 
than  we  in  America.  He  said,  ”Christ  w'as  far  more  Oriental  than  Occi 
dental.’’  He  further  criticized  the  Christian  religion  in  stating 
the  late  World  War  was  carried  on  by  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world. 


He  further  offered  the  query,  ”If  your  religion  is  superior^ to  ours, 
?/hy  do  you  have  so  many  denominations  and  w'ny  do  these  denominations  ^ 
oppose  each  other  rather  than  co-operate  with  each  other,  as  I  hear  is 
true  in  America?” 

V^hen  I  asked  Mr.  Gandhi  v/hat  he  would  suggest  as  helpful  changes  in 
our  mission  schools,  he  said,  ’’First,  no  longer  hide  the  purpose  of  your 
schools.  You  are  proselyters.  Do  not  hide  that  which  you  love  most, 

^  namely,  conversion  to  your  religion.”  He  further  stated  that  some  of  ^ 
fijiar  mission  teachers  are  not  prepared  for  the  work  which  they  do.  Again 


Ducucim 


Ihe  stated  that  the  English  dominate  the  schools  and  the  graduates^are^^  | 

i  C'fhf  iSS.S  S3L"S'SS‘.4  ! 
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I  to  meet  the  practical  problems  of  life. 


I  said  to  him,  "Then  you  would  favor  vocational  education." 


He  replied,  "I  certainly  do,"  and  continued,  "I  have  been  teaching 
it  for  fifteen  years  and  generally  Vvith  success.” 


I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  mission  school  in  mind  which  met  his  ideals. 
He  said,  "I  certainly  have.  had^^vlsited  the  school 

and  lo  had  I.  Therefore,  I  appreciated 

ported  that  the  character  of  school  work  most^needs. 

which  Sam  Higginbottom  is  giving  was  the  Kind  ^  .  p^^^al  college  con- 

His  idea  seemed  to  be  that  ^he  purpose  of  the  agricultural  c  g 

ducted  by  Sam  Higginbottom  is  the  uplift  of  all  ^he  people^ 
cerns.  He  believes  that  the  associates  in  the  col  have  need 

pared  to  carry  on  their  work  and  he  assured  me  tha  i 

of  much  more  vocational  education. 


Later  in  the  evening  he  came  back  to  the  belief  in^equality^of^all 

the  great  beliefs  in  the  vrarld  and  tnat  they  should  P 

uplift  of  humanity. 


<^pvsral  other  subjects  came  up  for  discussion  during  the  night  but 
I  anticipate  ?hf  polnli  which  I  have  made  are  those  desired. 


If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  please  write  me. 


Very  truly  yours. 


(Signed)  E.  L.  Hendricks 

President 


I 

til; 


lu  ■  j  V 


rn^Ts  made  of  "The  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ”  The  Rev. 
Dr  Ray  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  relates 
that  on  a  recent  occasion  the  president  of  one  of  our  great 
universities  told  a  visitor  to  the  school  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  have  him  conduct  the  chapel  services  for  the 
dav  but  added:  “I  must  ask  you  not  to  use  the  Bible,  or 
or  speak  about  religion.”  At  the  last  meeting  of 
an  Association  of  colleges  of  the  Middle  States  a  cer  am 
Professor  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  of  all  state  schools 
in  the  land— boldly  avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute 
divorce  of  State-school  training  from  religion  and  from 
mmals  as  well,  in  other  words:  “H  seems  to  me  .t  must 
be  recognized,  not  only  by  the  u^^^^rsity  but  by  the 
public,  that  the  university  is  not  responsible  for  the  cha^- 
Lter  for  the  morals,  the  vices,  or  anything  else  of  the 
“mmunity  or  of  its  graduates.  If  i‘X^t"dents  turn  out 
criminals  and  land  in  piison  it  is  not  , 

university  is  not  responsible  for  character.  The  simple 
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H,  A.  L  Fisher,  Back  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Says  Much  of  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Is  Poor  in  Quality.t 

higher  sckdolsI  scored 


Thinks  Secondary  Institutions 
,iCive  Little  Culture  and  Uni¬ 
versities  Are  Too  Easy. 


I. 


mSES  Tt^E  PRIMARY  WORK 

f^ork  of  Amalgamating  the  Alien 
Young  Is  Lauded — Our  Faith 
in  Education  High. 


Cop,rl.ht.  1925.  by  Tb. 

Special  Cable  to  The  Ntnv  ^obk  Times. 

l^ONDON,  Jan.  G. — America  is  asking 
It.self  if  it  is  getting  value  for  mone5 
••lavishly  expenaed"  on  its  educationa 
system.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  former  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Kducation,  declared  today  in  an 
address  at  the  annual  conference  of 
educational  associations  in  I^ondon.  The 
title  of  his  paper  was  “Education  in 
England  and  America.’' 

Mr.  Fisher,  who  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  said 
that  in  America  there  existed  a  firm 
determination  to  give  a  fair  chance  to 
every  human  being — “provided  he  had  a 


..white  skin.’’ 
- - 


America,  he  declared,  W'as  a  land  of 
many  churches  and  one  creed:  All 
Americans  believed  in  education  and 
the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years  had 
not  contributed  to  .shake  America’s 
faith. 

“On  the  other  hand,’’  he  said,  “there 
have  sprung  up  of  recent  years  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  challenge  the  cost  and  test  the 
credentials  of  the  educational  system  of¬ 
fered  to  the  public.’’ 

“The  question  is  now  being  asked,” 
he  said,  “if  America  is  getting  value 
for  money  thus  lavishly  expended. 

“The  primary  school  is  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  part  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  said.  “It  is  here  that  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  manufacturing  the  American  out 
of  heterogeneous  raw  material  passes 
into  a  machine  effectively  conducted. 

“Tlie  change  in  the  centre  of  American 
immigration  from  Antwerp  to  a  point 
south  of  Budapest  has  made  the  task  of 
education  a  great  deal  more  difficult. 
Children  are  less  apt  and  teachers  less 
efficient.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  of 
foreign  stock  recently  landed,  with  most 
imperfect  control  .of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  An  increasing  difficulty  might 
be  experienced  in  the  future  in  main¬ 
taining  the  standard  of  the  English  lan- 
guago  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
serious  contingency  to  contemplate.  All 
cultivated  Americans  are  jealous  of  their 
language  and  would  be  reluctant  to  con-  i 
template  serious  debasement  of  it.  It  is  | 
the  privilege  of  genius  to  coin  words  j 


that  pri5llegc  i.s  ofti-n  usuiped,  and 
tl)e!>j  traces  of  a  good  deal  uf 

f.rlor  kind  of  writing  in  America.  -j*. 

'‘.\gainst  these  tendencies,  high  schoul.s 
and  universities  of  tlie  countr.v  a'c 
everywlierc  making  a  gallant,  but’  only 
partially  successful,  fight. 

Relief  Seen  in  ImmlBration  (  lieck. 

•r. 

•'The  new  immigration  law  will  un-  i 
doubtedly  lessen  the  strain  upon  the  ,, 
American  educational  system.  There  |; 

■  •will  be  more  time  for  digestion  of  alien  j; 

‘  material.  It  will  be  possible  to  provide 
‘i  school  placft  for  all  children  of  school 

age.  There  will  be  a  chance  of  rescuing  . 

:  the  English  language  before  it  is  broken  p 
up  irretrievably  into  a  thousand  mongrel  ! . 

;  dialects. 

:  “Confessedly  much  of  the  teaching  in 
i  American  schools  is  poor  in  quality. 

■  in  point  of  thoroughness  and  scliolar- 
:  ship,  Americans  have  no  public  high 
!  school  which  can  compare  with  numer- 
!  ous  schoofs  in  England  and  Scotland, 

4  which  are  almost  entirely  staffed  from 
J  the  honor  scbcwls  of  universities, 
i  “Private  venture  high  schools,  how-  jj 
I  ever,  are  coming  into  increasing  vogue  |, 

■  In  the  United  States.  In  time,  no  doubt,  .. 

:  some  of  them  will  attract  large  endow-  |t  _  p 
!  ments  and  hold  a  commanding  place  in  Ij  'p 
;  the  educational  system  of  the  country,  i; 

'  •  Though  the  private  school  system  is  at  ; 

;  present  in  its  infancy  it  is  a  significant 

emblem  of  a  very  general  though  un- p 
!  conscious  revolt  against  the  leveling 
j  spirit  of  democracy  which  is  proceeding 
in  every  quarter  of  American  life,  j 
(Laughter.)  |i. 

Says  Universities  Are  “Easy.”  || 

“In  universities  something  is  being 
J  done  to  encourage  and  foster  exceptional 
!  talent.  The  difficulties  of  education  for  J 
I  the  41ite  are  very  great,  partly  by  rea-  . 

son  of  the  enormous  size  to  ■i^■hich  uni-  , 
j  versltles  have  grown  and  in  view  of  the  jL- 
I  very  small  equipment  of  culture  and 
J  knowledge  which  most  of  the  studeirts  » 

I  bring  up  from  the  high  schools.  ir 

“Much  less  -work  is  done  by  the  col-  ; 

.liege  student  in  America  than  is  re- It 
I  quired  to  reach  honors  in  a  standard  * 

I  university  in  the  old  country.  They  go  i 
j  at  a  pleasant,  easy  pace,  set  by  the  i-  , 

!  necessities  of  the  average  product  of 
!  the  American  public  school.  Many  of  | 


a  .'single  people  and  a  slngl--  national 
consciou.'incss. 

“Education  is  the  great  liarmonizer, 
the  nation  maker,  the  'v«;ntially  Ameri¬ 
can  thing. 

“Tile  more  numerous  the  immigrant 
races  the  more  esentlal  becomes  the  ta.sk  ' 
of  the  educator.  We  have  not  the  same 
incentive  in  thi.s  country.  •  Much  a.-  we 
o.we  to  our  public  sy.steni  of  education, 
we  cannot  honestly  pretend  that  pre.ser- 
vatlon  of  our  national  individuality  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  malntensee  of  its  stand¬ 
ards. 

•In  general,  the  provi.don  if  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  whole  axioh'.aeent  pecula¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  Britain  Ir  still  far 
behind  .American  ,>ra':tice.  and  Aioirica 
is  .something  b(  iiind  Briti.sli  precept.s. 

“.America  has  j.c.l’-iing  so  good  a.  our 
Education  act  of  19U;  anywher*  -on 
paper.  fLaught'.  1 

“In  the  range  of  her  p’-d.r,gOfercal 
periments  In  material  equipment,  -an  i  in 
the  profusion  of  her  new  and  handsome 
academic  buildings,  America  outshlnee. 
all  competitors. 

“In  all  these  particular.^  of  sanguine 
educational  finance  America  is  far  in 
front  of  England.  Where  she  fails  is  in 
Intellectual  thoroughness.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  no  American  high  school  can  chal- 
le^nge  Wlnche.ster  or  St.  Paul’s,  and  no 
American  university  can  vie  with  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.’’ 


T 


Agree  to  Fundamental  Criticism 
by  Dr.  Fisher  of  England, 
but  Take  Exceptions. 


TILDSLEY  CITES  PROBLEMS 


give  them  current 


the  students  have  cars.  [Laughter.]  j 
One  can  get  a  cheap  motor  car  In  Amer- 
I  ica  for  the  equivalent  of  £15,  and  the 
1  wliole  population  drives  about  in  motors.  ^ 
i  “I  remember  visiting  a  great  football  |  , 
i  stadium  which  was  being  built  and  no-  ^ 

!  ticing  the  prairie  all  around  black  with  f 
1  cars.  I  asked  my  friend  what  'was  ’ 
•happening,  and  the  reply  was.  ‘Oh.  |  . 

!  those  are  the  cars  of  the  bricklayers.  ^ 
;They  all  have  them.’  [Laughter.]  m 

i  “Altogether,  young  men  and  women  in 
!  America  have  a  very  happy  time  in  col- 
I  lege.  Under  the  system  of  co-education, 

I  which  generally  prevails,  there  is  less 
j  intense  intellectual  activity  than  would  | 
probably  be  the  case  under  a  system  of  ' 
segregational  culture. 

“In  many  of  ’Western  colleges  young 
women  are  said  definitely  to  look  to  col¬ 
lege  primarily  for  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  their  future  husbands,  and  only 
in  verj'  secondary  degree  as  a  place  for 
education  (laughter). 

“No  one,  however,  advocates  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  system.  It  is  taken  as  a 
part  of  the  order  of  nature  and  most  of 
the  professors  yith^whom  I  spoke  held 
that  the  merits  of  co-education  out 
weighed  its  defects. 

Education,  the  “Nation  Maker,” 

“One  of  the  reasons  which  confirms 
the  American  in  his  faith  in  education 
is  that  he  recognizes  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  a  unifying  force  which  makes  out 
the  heterogeneous  amalgam  o£  races 


:  3 
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Says  Our  System  Is  Based  on 
Educating  the  Many,  While 
Europe  Teaches  the  Few. 


DR.  CRAVES  TAKES  ISSUE 


others  Think  Former  British  Min¬ 
ister  Formed  His  Conclusions 
Hastily. 


The  criticisms  on  American  education, 
which  ■were  made  in  London  by  II.  A.  L. 
3‘'isher,  former  Minister  of  Education  of 
England,  and  ctibled  to  The  New  ■)  ork 
Times,  aroused  much  interest  among 
American  teachers  and  educational 
authorities  yesterday. 

There  ■were  prominent  American  edu¬ 
cators  In  this  city  who  admitted  there 
was  real  foundation  for  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Fisher.  They  argued  that  his 
vle'w  was  defective  in  his  failure  to  rec¬ 
ognize  certain  conspicuous  merits  of  the 
American  educational  system.  All  who 
Were  Interviewed,  however,  agreed  with 
Mr.  Fisher  that  the  'strong  point  of 
American  education  was  the  primary 
Bchools.  Most  of  them  admitted  that 
there  was  a  large  element  of  truth  in 
his  disparaging  comments  on  American 
secondary  schools  and  colleges.  And 
they  were  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  British  ex-Minister  was  totally  ml.s- 
informed  when  he  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  private  high  schools  and  sec- 


onrtary  schools  were  becoming  an  In¬ 
creasing  factor  in  American  education. 

Two  counter-criticisms  of  Mr.  Fisher 
were  Interviewed,  however,  a.^reed  with 
the  high-grade  graduate  work  done  In 
American  universities  and  that  he  failed  | 
to  see  that  the  faults  in  the  secondary 
echools  were  bound  up  with  America’s 
unique  educational  policy  of  offering  a 
cecondary  education  to  every  boy  and 
girl. 


Correct,  Says  Pr.  TUdsley. 


"His  criticism  that  American  secon¬ 
dary  education  la  superficial  is  quite 
correct,”  said  Dr.  J.  L.  Tildsley,  District 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  supervising 
high  schools  in  this  city,  "but  Mr.  Fisher 
does  not  tell  why  It  is  superficial  and 
he  would  apparently  give  the  British 
public  to  understand  tliat  it  is  super¬ 
ficial  because  we  prefer  it  that  way. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  doing  something 
today  that  has  never  been  done  before 
in  any  other  country  or  time — that  is, 
offering  a  secondary  education  to  any¬ 
body  tiiat  wants  It. 

"M’e  are  trying  to  give  the  same  kind 
of  education  to  the  pupil  whose  intelli¬ 
gence  rating  is  70  and  to  the  pupil 
Whose  intelligence  rating  Is  200.  We 
give  tne  parents  the  rigl^t  to  demand  an 
;  education  for  their  children  equal  to 
that  offered 'to  any  other,  regardless  of 
the  fitness  of  their  children  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

"The  result  of  trying  to  teach  the 
^ame  course  to  the  backward  child  and 
to  the  extremely  intelligent  one  at  the 
same  time  is  that  we  have  compromised 
by  lowering  standards.  We  have  been 
tending  to  make  our  better  pupils  loafers 
‘and  are  still  unable  to  make  the  poorer 
pupils  keep  up  to  their  classes.  We 


have  tried  to  make  the  quantity  of 
work  so  small  that  the  poorest  can 
do  it. 

"That  is  the  great  fault  of  American 
secondary  education.  That  it  continues 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  at  the 
head  of  education  in  this' country  are 
not  the  big  men  that  they  should  be. 
We  need  men  of  the  calibre  of  our 
great  iiMustrial  leaders — men  like  Judge 
Gary,  for  instance — at  the  head  of  our 
educational  systems. 


Insufficient  Salaries  Paid. 


"Until  the  situation  is  taken  hold  of 
and  strongly  dealt  with  by  men  of  great 
capacity  we  will  never  fi’ee  our  system 
of  its  great  faults.  In  this  city,  for 
Instance,  we  are  receiving  into  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  thousands  and  thousands 
of  pupils  who  have  not  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  or  have  not  the  brains,  and  we  .are 
making  the  pace  to  suit  them. 

"Another  fact  connected  with  the 
attempt  to  give  secondary  education  on 
such  a  large  scale  is  that  insufficient 
salaries  are  paid  and  that  we  have  many 
poor  teachers.  Our  classes  are  much 
icw*  big.  Until  the  public  wakes  up  to 
the  necessity  of  paying  proper  salaries, 
and  of  separating  the  children  according 
to  their  ability  to  receive  Instructions, 
we  will  have  these,  faults. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  we  have  no 
secondary  schools  in  this  country  equal 
to  some  of  the  great  secondary  schools 
In  England.  We  don’t  have  big  enougn 
men  at  the  head  of  these  schools  in  this 
country.  In  England  some  of  the  head¬ 
masters  are  paid  $50,000  a  year  and  the 
services  of  the  ablest  men  are  obtained. 

"As  to  the  general  sweeping  statement 
that  we  have  no  high  'schools  here  to 
compare  with  many  high  schools  there, 
Mr.  Fisher  is  going  too  far.  He  can  t 
Imow  all  about  all  our  high  schools. 
This  and  some  of  his  other  statements 
are  based  on  assumptions  which  cannot 
be  warranted  by  any  knowledge  that  he 
may  have  gathered  in  his  recent  tour  of 
thi'3  country.” 

Essentially  Bight,  Says  Dr.  Briggs. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Teachers’  College,  said: 

"I  think  Professor  Fisher  was  essen¬ 
tially  right  In  his  conclusions.  The 
facts  are  very  much  as  he  stated  them. 
I  doubt  very  much,  however,  if  he  said 
what  he  did  about  the  unfavorable  side 
of  American  education  without  com¬ 
menting  at  the  same  time  on  the  defects 
of  the  English.  Each  one  has  its  own 
virtues,  its  own  successes  and  its  own 

failures.”  , _ ,,  , 

Dr  Briggs  said  Mr.  Fisher  was  wholly 
mistaken  in  his  statement  that  private 
schools  were  beginning  to  make  consid¬ 
erable  headway  against  the  public 

^'‘Mr^^Fisher  apparently  had  nothing  to 
say  of  the  graduate, work^  at 


our  insfltliUofiA  wnicn  is  oi  a  very  nign  | 
quality,  i  think  he  failed  also  to  see  i 
tlie  tremendous  advances  in  social  edu-  !: 
cation,  or  what  is  called  extra-curricula 
ectivitie.s,  in  our  schools.  Thl.s  kind  of 
work  Is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
student  organizations  of  the  Washington 
Irving  and  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School.s,  where  the  students  receive 
valuable  training  in  social  relationship 
and  civic  activities.” 

Edwin  Rogers  Embree,  Secretary  of 
the  Rockefeller  General  Education 
Board,  said: 

“I  think  Mr.  Fisher  is  about  right. 
Our  strong  point,  as  he  indicates,  is  our 
elementary  school  system.  Our  .second¬ 
ary  schools  are,  in  general,  pretty  poor, 
end  our  colleges  are  not  yet  all  that 
they  should  be.  One  thing  that  Mr. 
Fisher  did  not  mention  is  the  graduate 
■work  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  professional  and  scientific  work  in 
those  schools  is  probably  as  high  grade 
as  any  one  can  find  in  any  place  in 
the  world.” 


Dr.  Straycr  Expresses  Views. 

I  Dr.  George  Drayton  Strayer,  Professor 
of  Educational  Administration  at  Teach¬ 
ers*  College,  Columbia  University,  said  ^ 
he  ■was  surprised  that  Mr.  Fisher  should 
lay  down  such  broad  conclusions 


‘It  Is  a  pretty  difficult  matter  to  gen¬ 


eralize  on  our  educational  system,”  he 
said,  “when  the  characteristic  of  our  f 
school  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  vary  from  those  communities  in 
which  education  of  a  very  meager  sort 
offered  to  the  communities  and 


,  schools  in  which  the  educational  work 
^  is  equal  to  that  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"It  is  to  be  expected  that  our  belief 
in  education  will  carry  us  to  the  logical 
conclusion  that  the  State  and  the  nation 
must  assume  increasing  responsibilities 
for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

“Mr.  Fisher’s  suggestion  of  weakness 
In  the  secondary  schools  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
plies  to  some  of  our  poorly  staffed  and 
poorly  equipped  high  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  Is  just  as  true  that  we 
have  secondary  schools  in  which  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  of  the 
highesr  and  the  standards  maintained 
cannot  be  criticized  as  lacking  in  thor- 
oughne.ss. 

“One  of  fi'.e  real  contributions  of 
Americaa  public  education  has  been  the 
adaptation  of  secondary  education  to 
the  ability  and  vocational  outlook  of  a 
large  group  of  boys  and  girls,  compared 
with  the  practice  commonly  found  rn 
other  countries  of  restricting  opportunity 
to  a  ver-y  small  percentage  of  boys  and 
grids.  ” 


Barnard  Dean  Agrees. 


Miss  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Dean  of 
Barnard  College,  agreed  for  the  most 
part  with  Mr.  Fisher’s  views. 

“But  I  think,”  she  added,  "that  he 
underestimated  some  of  our  secondary 
schools.  He  spoke  kindly  and  gener¬ 
ously  of  our  elementary  schools.  What 
he  said  of  our  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  Is  probably  true.  We  are  not 
so  thorough  as  they  are  in  Europe.  But 
we  do  educate  a  great  many  more.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  developed  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  university  education.  I 
don’t  think  we  ought  to  give  up  our 
idea  of  spreading  it  out  so  that  the 
greatest  number  can  benefit,  and  we 
are  in  some  places  beginning  to  de¬ 
velop  an  intensive  and  thorough  kind 
of  an  education  for  the  few  best  pupils.’’ 

John  Grier  Hibben,  President  of 
Princeton,  and  Chancellor  Elmer  Ells¬ 
worth  Brown  of  New  York  University, 
both  of  which  institutions  were  visited 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  refused  to  say  anything 
for  publication.  Mr.  Fisher  praised  both 
Institutions  highly  while  he  was  in  this 
country.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
said  he  had  cut  out  the  cable  dispatch 
in  The  New  York  Times  to  read  it  care¬ 
fully,  but  had  nothing  to  say. 


Graves  Takes  Issue  With  Fisher. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
ALBANY,  Jan.  7.  —  Dr.  Frank  P. 


Graves,  State  Commissioner  of  Educa-  | 


Uon  took  is.sue  today  with  the  conten' 
tion'  of  Dr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  former  Brit¬ 
ish  Minister  of  Education. 

Dr.  Graves  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Dr. 
Fisher  as  an  educator,  but  he  pointed 
to  the  educational  bill  put  through  Par¬ 
liament  late  in  1918  as  evidence  that 
the  educational  system  in  England  could 
not  be  all  that  Dr.  Fisher  claimed  for 
it.  This  bill  he  called  an  attempt  to 
universalize  and  democratize  education 
in  England,  which  had  not  as  yet  been 
fully  realized  through  application, 

"I  have  visited  at  least  fifty  so-called 
‘grammar’  and  ‘public  schools’  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  Dr.  Graves  said.  "In  England 
secondary  schools  are  known  by  these 
terms.  In  my  opinion  they  do  not  com¬ 
pare  with  similar  schools  in  America. 
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"Training  for  teaching  in  secondary 
scliools  is  almost  unknown  in  Engl.and. 
Some  of  th(>  teaching  I  liave  seen  in  the 
best  public  schools  in  England  would 
not  be  tolerate<l  In  American  high 
schools.  It  has  been  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gain  access  to  class  work  In  the 
secondary  school.s  of  England,  or  the 
poor  quality  of  teaching  in  them  would 
be  more  patent. 

"I  think  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  have  to  plead  guilty  to  a  want  of 
thoroughness  of  scholarship  In  its  high 
schools.  Our  high  schools  probably  fall 
somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  so-called  ‘public  schools,’  the  main 
cause  for  this  Is  probably  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  high  school  population,  while 
population  in  general  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  .lO  per  cent.,  the  attendance  at  In- 
stitutions  y  of  secondary  education  in 
America  has  grown  ten  or  twelve  times. 
The  result  has  been  that  students  with 
a  great  variation  in  types  of  mentality 
are  being ‘forced  into  courses  which 
were  adapted  to  the  pupils  that  orig¬ 
inally  attended  the  high  schools,  but  en¬ 
tirely  unsulted  to  these  more  newly 
recognized  types  of  mentality. 

"I  believe,  however,  that  we  shall  find 
a  solution  fof  the  dlfflc.ultles  caused  by 
these  square  pegs  in  round  holes  through 
the  more  general  establishment  of  those 
new  institutions,  known  as  ‘junior  high 
schools’  or  intermediate  schools,  where 
proper  attention  is  given  to  ‘vocational’ 
guidance. 

"The  United  States  is  quite  ready  to 
ad:nlt  that  It  has  not  reached  the  edu¬ 
cational  millennium,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  is  the  only  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  furnish  every  one  with  all 
the  education  that  he  Is  capable  and 
desirous  of  absorbing.” 


Low  Estimate  Not  Justified. 


BALTIMORE,  Md.,  Jan.  7.— "There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  In  Mr.  Fisher’s 
comparisons,  and  yet  It  would  be  wrong 
to  accept  his  conclusions  witliout  real¬ 
izing  that  the  differences  between  the 
educational  situation  or  environment  in 
America  and  that  in  Great  Britain 
largely  justify  the  differences  In  method 
and  in  the  degree  of  present  attain¬ 
ment,”  said  Dr.  Charles  K.  Edmunds. 
Provost  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  former  President  of  the  Canton 
■';  Christian  College,  China. 

;1  "I  do  not  feel  that  Mr.  Fisher’s  ap- 
■  parently  low  estimate  of  our  American 
'  high  schools  Is  altogether  justified.  It 
;  is  true  that  the  work  done  In  the  best 
I  English  colleges  is  really  like  the  post- 
!  graduate  work  in  some  of  our  American 
universities,  and  that  much  of  the  col- 
,■  leglate  Instruction  In  this  country  really 
belongs  in  the  secondary  schools.  Our 
'  system  is  designed  too  much  for  the 
average  student  and  does  not  provide 
adequately  for  the  student  of  special 
ability.  The  individual  freedom  possl- 
T  ble  In  the  English  college  Is  preferable.  ’ 
-  The  Need  in  American  Education. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
CLEVELAND,  Jan.  7.— Charles 
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Thwlng,  President  Emeritus  of  "Western 
Reserve  University,  said  tonight : 

“Mr.  Fisher  has  had  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  career  at  Oxford  as  one  of  their 
best  tutors.  American  education,  as  he 
acknowledged,  is  certainly  superior  to 
English  In  physical  equipment,  and  It  is 
also  true  that  the  great  lack  In  Amer¬ 
ican  education  Is  that  of  scholarly  in¬ 
terest. 

"Our  American  peril  Is  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  education  materialistic  In  content 
and  aim  and  practicality  in  the  narrow 
sense.  Vocational  training  is  usurping 
liberal  education. 

"Enthusiasm  for  athletics  dissipates 
our  intellectual  energies  also. 

"Yet,  the  endeavor  of  wise  leaders 
here  Is  quite  In  keeping  with  the  best 
thought  of  English  leaders.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  both  Is  to  give  education  depth 
without  narrowness,  breadth  ■«dthout  su¬ 
perficiality  ajid  long  vision  without  'vl- 
slonarlness."  ; 


Too  Much  Hass  Education. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times.  i 
CHICAGO,  Jan.  7.— The  following  | 

statement  was  made  tonight  by  Presi-  [ 
dent  Ernest  De  Witt  Burton  of  the  Uni-  ^ 
versity  of  Chicago: 

"My  knowledge  of  English  Institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  Is  hardly  intimate 
enough  to  warrant  my  saying  whether  i 
the  statement  Is  correct.  I  do  think  I, 
there  is  too  much  mass  education  in  ! 
America  and  too  little  attention  to  the  i 
needs  of  the  individual.  All  .american  i  i 
educators  recognize  the  call  for  Im-  ’ 
provement  In  the  quality  of  our  educa-  ) 
tlon.  In  quantity,  perhaps,  we  lead  the  | 
world.  It  is  quality  w||  need  to  stress.”  y, 


BOOKS  OF  THE  TIMES 

■■  -  -  By  CHARLES  POORE  - - - — 


Last  Spring  we  heard  an  audience  enthusi¬ 
astically  applauding  a  picture  of  Thomas 
j  Mann.  It  was  a  rare  enough  tribute  to  a  novel¬ 
ist.  And  it  happened  in  an  unexpected  place: 

I  one  of  those  newsreel  theatres  where  usually  only 
I  three  or  four  faces  out  of  all  the  earth’s  popula- 
i  tion  can  stir  the  weary  worldlings  to  hiss  or  to 
I  applaud.  In  a  way,  therefore,  that  was  one  kind 
I  of  an  ultimate  commentary  on  the  homage  the 
I  most  illustrious  living  novelist  has  received  in 
^  America. 

I  For  Thomas  Mann’s  greatness  is  not  static;  his 
''}  stature  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  increases.  Long 
('  ago  his  novels  made  his  place  in  the  great  line 

'i  of  authorship  secure.  But  he  has  not  chosen  to 

retire  to  a  tower  of  ivory  and  let  the  world  go 
i  hang.  He  has  shown  that  while  still  at  the  height 
i  of  his  powers  as  a  novelist  he  can  be  more  vitally 
interested  than  ever  in  the  most  crucial  problem 
of  our  bomb-haunted  day, 

;  Thomas  Mann  Speaks  for  Democracy 

Thomas  Mann  is  far  from  the  end  of  his  mag- 
’  nificent  “Joseph”  cycle,  the  third — with  “Bud- 
^  denbrooks”  and  “The  Magic  Mountain” — of  his 
most  famous  novels.  And  he  has  other  books  in 
;  view.  Yet  earlier  this  year  he  put  aside  his  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  time  to  speak  about  contemporary  world 
j  affairs  before  audiences  that  acclaimed  him  all 

^  over  America. 

;  What  he  said  is  the  substance  of  this  lucid, 
stirring,  brilliantly  sensible  book,  “The  Coming 
;  Victory  of  Democracy.”*  It  is  not  long.  'It  is 
not  written  down.  More  than  one  review  would 
I  be  required  to  touch  on  all  the  ideas  'Thomas 

jj  Mann  expresses  in  it.  And  from  first  to  last  it 

||  suggests  that  he  has  followed  out  Bergson’s  re- 

r,  cent  imperative  to  a  philosophical  congress  in 

I  Paris:  “Act  as  men  of  thought,  think  as  men  of 

I  action.” 

^  Personally,  Thomas  Mann  is,  as  he  says,  “no 
^  sansculotte,  no  Jacobin,  no  revolutionary — my 

}  whole  being  is  that  of  a  conservative;  that  is  to 

say,  I  stand  by  tradition.”  What  is  necessary  is 
I  that  democracy  answer  fascism’s  poisonous  air  of 
']  novelty  with  a  rediscovery  of  itself,  and  meet  the 
I  challenge  of  fascism. 

I  This  Is  the  Good  Society 

1  To  the  word  democracy  he  gives  a  meaning 
i  broader  than  mere  politics.  He  defines  ‘  it  as 

I  “that  form  of  government  and  of  society  which 

j  is  inspired  above  every  other  with  the  feeling 

7  and  consciousness  of  the  digpiity  of  man.”  And 

I  he  contrasts  with  that  conception  the  brutalizing 

I  rule,  the  subjugation  of  the  arts,  in  fascist  covm- 

I  tries. 

I  The  “good”  side  that  some  not  wholly  disingen- 
1  nous  observers  have  professed  to  see  in  fascism 


i  •THE  COMING  VICTORY  OF  DEMOCRACY.  By 
I  Thomas  Mann.  Translated  by  Agnes  E.  Meyer. 

f  67  pages.  Knopf.  51. 


is  mercilessly  exposed  by  ’Thomas  Mann.  A  na¬ 
tion  under  fascism,  he  observes,  may  seem  at 
least  for  the  moment — to  be  harmonious,  united 
and  well  coordinated  under  its  state  of  perpetual 
war-hysteria.  But  the  happiness,  the  freedom  ; 
and  the  very  life  of  each  man,  woman  or  child 
count  for  nothing  whatever.  They  are  forced  to 
devote  themselves  completely  to  the  State.  Re¬ 
ligion,  art,  science  and  thought  become  treason 
the  moment  they  lead  a  person  to  claim  any  kind 
of  personal  freedom. 

In  the  Shadow  of  the  Guns 

War  is  forever  on  the  fascist  horizon.  'The 
people  are  drilled  for  it,  told  about  its  glories, 
made  to  sacrifice  their  substance  and  their  lives 
in  its  anticipation.  And  war,  'Thomas  Maim  re¬ 
marks,  “is  nothing  but  a  cowardly  escape  from 
the  problems  of  peace.  It  substitutes  external 
adventure  for  internal  effort  and  improvement, 
and  it  has  fallen  so  deeply  into  moral  disrepute 
because  it  now  stands  revealed  for  what  it  has 
always  been,  a  means  of  internal  oppression,  of 
keeping  the  populace  in  subjection,  the  great  and 
perfidious  means  of  getting  them  to  shout  ‘Hur¬ 
rah’  over  their  own  defeat  at  the  hands  of  their 
triumphant  rulers.” 

Does  any  one  believe,  he  asks,  that  Abyssinia 
was  conquered  for  the  great  happiness  „of  the 
Italian  people  who  paid  for  the  conquest,  and 
not  to  support  the  precarious  prestige  of  the  fas¬ 
cist  regime? 

'The  people  of  the  democratic  nations,  'Thomas 
Mann  believes,  are  still  far  from  realizing  clear¬ 
ly  the  fanaticism  and  absolutism  of  the  totali¬ 
tarian  States.  “Democracy’s  danger,”  he  says, 
“is  the  humane  illusion,  the  virtuous  belief  that 
compromise  with  this  new  creature  is  possible, 
that  it  can  be  won  over  to  the  idea  of  peace  and 
collective  reconstruction  by  forbearance,  friend¬ 
liness,  or  amicable  concessions.” 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  some  one  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  book — with  that  passage  marked— 
to  Neville  Chamberlain. 

Toward  the  Victory  of  Democracy 

What  must  be  done?  'Diomas  Mann  believes 
that  a  reform  of  freedom  is  necessary  if  democ¬ 
racy  is  to  survive.  The  salvation  of  a  threatened 
democracy  is  more  democracy:  “Everybody  who 
would  consider  it  a  great  human  disaster  if,  in  ’ 
this  historical  struggle  of  the  world  philosophies,  ‘ 
democracy  should  succumb  for  lack  of  adapta¬ 
bility,  must  desire  as  one  desires  a  necessity  that 
liberal  democracy  will  develop  into  social  democ¬ 
racy,  from  the  economic  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
point  of  view.” 

This  is  the  week-end  we  celebrate  America’s 
independence.  You  will  look  far  and  not  find  a 
better  tract  for  the  times.  For  none  of  the 
speeches  that  will  be  delivered  on  Monday  will 
tell  you  more  about  democracy  than  this  book: 
by  Thomas  Mann. 
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BLIGHT  OF  STANDARDIZATION. 

Ill  Has  Become  a  Dangerous  Adversary  of  Progress  in  Both  Educa- 
't  tion  and  Industry,  Sa)rs  Dr.  Eliot. 

By  C-HARXES  \\.  BXIOT. 

President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University 


A  new  blight  is  afflicting  education 
and  Industries  In  the  United  States,  par- 

itlcularly  the  educational  part  of  indus¬ 
tries.  Its  name  Is  standaixiization,  and 
there  Is  a  very  general  movement  to  give 
1  it  application  in  a  great  variety  of 
American  activities.  The  blight  seems  to 
have  started  in  the  industrial  domain.  To 
save  time,  and  therefore  money,  and  to 
increase  the  productiveness  of  a  given 
plant,  the  movements  of  the  individual 
operative  were  carefully  studied  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  move¬ 
ments  and  changes  of  posture,  and  to 
increase  the  automatic  and  repetitive 
quality  of  his  work.  The  object  wa^ 
larger  production  at  lower  cost,  and  this 
object  was  gained ;  but  the  Inevitable 
result  was  the  destruction  of  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  workman  in  his  work.  For 
the  life-long  interest  of  the  handworker 
in  the  varied  products  of  his  skill  was 
substituted  the  intolerable  dullness  of 
tending  machinery  on  a  standardized 
stop-watch  ”  programme. 

Soon  standardization  began  to  affect 
the  school  and  college  programmes,  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  college,  and 
the  qualifications  for  degrees.  It  limit¬ 
ed  injuriously  freedom  of  election  of 
studies  in  both  school  and  college.  It 
also  affected  the  method  of  instruction 
in  every  school  or  college  course,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  lower  or  more  element¬ 
ary  courses.  Thereby,  the  liberty  of  the 
Individual  teacher,  particularly  In  the 
lower  grades,  was  restricted,  and  the 
expedient  liberties  of  pupils  and  students 
were  also  confined. 

It  Is  obvious  that  standardization  has 
become  a  dangerous  adversary  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  both  education  and  industry. 
The  ideal  in  education  is  to  develop  the 
utmost  possible  variety  of  individual  at¬ 
tainment  and  of  group  attainment,  just 
as  the  true  goal  of  democracy  is  the 
free  development  of  the  utmost  variety 
of  capacity  In  the  individual  citizen. 

Uniformity  in  the  ’ 

and  therefore  in  earnings,  leads  not  to 


joy  in  work  but  to  discontent  and  un¬ 
happiness  in  the  worker.  The  true  edu¬ 
cational  goal  is  the  utmost  development 
of  the  individual’s  capacity  or  power, 
not  In  childhood  and  adolescence  alone, 
but  all  through  life.  Fixed  standards 
in  labor.  In  study,  in  modes  of  family 
life  or  of  community  life,  are  downright 
enemies  of  progrress  for  the  body,  mind, 
and  soul  of  man.  That  doctrine  is  as 
true  in  churches,  courts,  and  legisla¬ 
tures  as  it  is  in  schools  and  factories. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  suggest 
minima  as  respects  age,  intelligence,  or 
productive  capacity,  but  never  maxima. 

It  will  be  for  the  happiness  of  the 
American  people  to  look  carefully  into 
the  effects  of  standardization  In  both 
the  national  education  and  the  national 
Industries.  It  has  already  gone  too  far. 
Although  some  pecuniary  economies  can 
be  effected  by  standardizing  processes 
in  both  schools  and  factories,  their 
physical  and  moral  effects  are  unques¬ 
tionably  bad.  As  soon  as  any  process 
in  State  or  Church  proves  to  be  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  physical  or  mental  quality 
of  the  population  a  genuine  democracy 
should  set  to  work  to  modify  or  sup¬ 
press  it. 

The  reason  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  Is  today  unchurched  is 
that  the  various  Christian  denominations 
or  church  instituUons  from  the  first 
century  to  the  nineteenth  set  up  fixed 
standards  of  belief  and  practice  based 
on  what  was  supposed  to  be  final  reve¬ 
lations.  Since  experimental  science  16%- 
gan,  about  150  years  ago,  to  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  progress  of  mankind, 
those  fixed  standards  In  the  Church 
have  become  discredited  among  think¬ 
ing  people:  hut,  since  the  religious  in¬ 
stinct  is  universal  and  irrepressible  ia 
man,  a  diligent  search  is  now  going  OQ 
for  a  Church  free  from  standardization. 
This  eearch  and  the  co-operativ^  man- 
Sement  of  the  fundamental  Industrie 
are  the  most  promising  ^efforts  of  the 
tw«*^Hcth  century. 

Northeast  Harbor.  Me.,  Aug.  14,  ivz.^ 


AUVERTISKMENT. 


Judge  Cram  Urges  Re¬ 
ligious  Instruction 
for  the  Young 

“Education,”  said  Ruskin,  “is  the 
leading  human  souls  to  what  is  best,  and 
the  making  what  is  best  out  of  them. 
Our  schools  are  about  to  open.  What 
will  our  little  ones  be  taught?  Will 
they  be  taught  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
which  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord? 


i! 


1: 


The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York  provides  that  “the  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship,  without  discrimination  or 
preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed  in 
this  State  to  all  mankind;  and  no  person 
shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to  be  a 
witness  on  account  of  his  opinions  on 
matters  of  religious  belief;  but  the  liberty 
of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  excuse ’acts  of 
licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  in¬ 
consistent  wth  the  peace  or  safety  of 
this  State.”  (Art.  I.,  Sec.  8.)  “Neither 
the  State,  nor  any  subdivision  thereof; 
shall  use  its  property  or  credit  or  any 
public  money,  or  authorize  or  permit 
either  to  be  used,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  aid  or  maintenance,  other  than  for 
examination  or  inspection,  of  any  school 
or  institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in 
part  under  the  control  or  direction  of 
any  religious  denomination,  or  in  which 
any  denominational  tenet  or  doctrine  is 
taught.”  (Art.  IX.,  Sec.  4.) 

By  Art.  I.,  Sec.  3  of  the  Constitution 
men  were  to  he  allowed — that  is  to  say 
not  deterred  from  worshipping.  They 
were  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  and  enjoy 
the  profession  of  their  religion  and  they 
were  not  to  be  inhibited  from  testifying 
becaiise  of  their  opinions  on  matters  of 
religious  belief.  It  was  not  intended 
by  the  section  to  discourage  the  worship 
of  God  or  to  hamper  the  teaching  of 
vital  truth.  It  was  inserted  by  those 
who  valued  religious  freedom  because 
they  valued  religion.  The  spirit  under¬ 
lying  it  was  “choose  that  religion  which 
in  good  conscience  you  believe  and 
exercise  and  enjoy  it.”  It  was  not  a 
command  to  know  nothing  about  any 
religion  and  to  have  none. 

Article  IX.,  Sec.  4,  was  inserted  to 
prevent  what  it  was  deemed  might,  if 
done,  result  in  an  infraction  of  Sec.  3, 
Art.  I.,  and  it  is  to  be  read  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Art.  I.,  Sec.  3. 

•  Construed  literally,  Art.  IX.,  Sec.  4 
would  inhibit  the  teaching  of  anything 
inside  of  a  public  school  building  believed 
by  a  denomination  as  a  tenet  or  doctrine. 
This  would  be  so  because  the  public 
school  is  maintained  with  public  money 
and  the  provision  in  question  forbids 
the  use  of  public  money  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  school  in  which  a  denomina¬ 
tional  tenet  or  doctrine  is  taught.  But 
broadly  speaking  the  belief  that  there 


IS  a  God  is  a  denominational  tenet  and 
so  for  example  is  the  belief  that  He 
promulgated  the  Decalogue  or  Ten 
Commandments.  If  such  a  construe- |,j 
tion  of  this  Section  is  incorrect  then 
such  an  interpretation  of  it  should  not 
in  practice  be  followed.  If  it  be  correct 
then  Sec.  4  of  Art.  IX., is  more  sweeping 
than  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
which  led  to  its  adoption.  Moreover, 
so  constmed  it  is  broader  than  in  view 
of  prevailing  conditions  is  desirable. 


flii 


the  powers  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  to 
^  perfectly  as  possible  in  an 
'Ji  obedience  which  springs  from  love 
founded  upon  faith  and  energized  by 
hope,  jf  this  then  be  the  purpose  of 
human  life  the  aim  of  education  should 
be  to  develop  the  spiritual  principle  and 
thereby  further  a  blissful  immortality. 


S:*'. 
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The  problem  is  to  safeguard  on  the 


one  hand  the  rights  secured  to  our  people 
by  Art.  I.,  Sec.  3  of  the  Constitution 
and  on  the  other  to  insure  helpful  moral 
and  religious  instruction  to  the  child¬ 
hood  of  the  State.  In  the  attempted 
solution  of  this  problem  we  must  rise  , 
above  our  fears.  Religious  freedom  is 
not  furthered  by  a  policy  conceived  in 
denominational  jealousy  and  timidity,  r 
Religious  freedom  is  not  safeguarded 
by  committing  it  to  the  hands  of  the  ' 

agnostic  or  atheist.  They  are  avowedly  ^ 

not  interested  in  its  preservation  and  ■ 

possibly  willing  for  its  overthrow.  The  ;,V\ 
childhood  of  today  will  be  the  manhood  1  v'  "f 
and  womanhood  of  tomorrow.  Re-|;;  ,■ 
ligious  freedom  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  withholding  of  religious  instruction 
from  the  young.  Such  freedom  on  the 
contrary  will  find  its  strongest  bulwark 
in  the  years  to  come  in  what  is  the  child¬ 
hood  of  today  provided  always  that  that  | 
childhood  is  supplied  with  moral  and 
religious  teaching. 


Such  education  alone  can  conduce  to 
right  action.  Education  must  aim  at 
the  building  of  true  and  noble  manhood 
and  womanhood.  It  must  not  merely  be  to 
enable  a  man  to  earn  a  living  but  to  live : 
a  life— not  merely  to  aid  him  to  acquire 
a  fortune  but  to  safe^ard  a  soul — not’ 
merely  to  fit  him  to  ^ine  in  a  drawing 
room  but  by  God’s  grace  to  enter  the 
Celestial  City.  In  a  word,  it  must  be 
not  only  for  the  life  that  now  is,  but  for 
that  which  is  to  come.  It  therefore 
must  fuse  into  itself  the  gold  of  religious 
truth.  It  must  enforce  a  morality 
spiritualized  by  Dinne  revelation.  It 
must  harken  to  the  voice  of  God,  and 
so  harkening,  must  speak  in  the  voice 
of  the  deepest  human  experience.  It 
must  be  grounded  on  and  anchored  in 
faith— that  is  to  say,  in  a  firm  li'ving  and 
lovdng  confidence  in  God  and  a  sense  of 
personal  accountability  to  Him. 


I  This  should  be  the  scope  of  education’ 
because  it  is  alone  by  faith  that  man 


reaches  the  peaks  of  life.  For  it  is 
faith  alone  that  recognizes  that  God  is — 
that  owns  his  power — that  believes  that 
he  is  the  rewarded  of  those  who  diligently 
seek  him — that  gives  vision — that  makes 
plain  that  the  value  of  eternal  and 


1  spiritual  things  is  greater  than  that  of 


I 


This  is  not  a  plea  that  the  childhood 
of  the  land  be  led  into  the  realm  of 
abstruse  theological  controversy.  The  jj? 
common  sense  of  the  American  people 
can  be  relied  upon  to  safeguard  against 
that.  It  is  on  the  contrary  alone  a  plea 
for  a  teaching  in  moral  and  religious 
matters  which  will  ring  true  to  the  single  t ; 
test  that  it  promotes  a  knowledge  and  - 
a  love  of  God  and  an  obedience  to  Him  ;/• 
making  for  right  conduct.  This  plea 
is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  child  and  j .  • 
in  the  interest  of  the  State.  ; 

A  right  conception  of  the  purpose  of  I;- 
human  life  must  be  possessed  in  order  to  ^ ; 
know  what  should  be  the  purpose  of  ; 

education.  In  turn,  a  correct  view  of|  . 

what  should  be  the  purpose  of  education 
is  necessary  to  determine  what  should 
be  taught  and  when  and  how.  It  isl'l:  "^"; 
the  dictate  of  reason — it  is  the  pro-^ 
nouncement  of  the  heart — it  is  the  voice 
not  only  of  man  but  of  God  which  . 


the  material  things  of  time.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  faith  which  is  persuaded  by  God’s 
prqmises,  and  it  is  tnis  persuasion  which 
leads  to  obedience,  creates  hope  and 
gives  strength  and  endurance  and 
courage.  Thirs  faith  accomplishes  great 
things  and  obtains  a  good  report.  It 
makes  no  shipwreck  of  life,  for  it  knows 
that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  belies 
what  God  sp^ks  than  to  confide  in  one’s 
own  conceptions. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  faith. 
Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God  and,  therefore,  impossible  to  fulfill 
the  purpose  for  which  man  was  made. 

Consider  the  faith  of  Abraham  w’hen 
he  bared  his  arm  to  slay  Isaac — of  Moses 
when  his  face  reflected  the  gloiy  of  the 
Lord— of  Joshua  as  he  led  the  invading 
Israelites — of  Gideon  and  his  band  as 
they  overthrew  the  Midianites — of  Sam¬ 
son  as  with  strength  coming  from 
answered  prayer  he  crushed  his  blas- 


certifies  that  the  span  between  the 
cradle  and  the  coffin  is  but  a  minute 
segment  of  the  arch  of  the  soul’s  exist-  [;■ 
ence.  It  is  no  mere  cathecism  that 
tells  a  mortal  that  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  his  failure  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  his  creation  he  w'as  made  to  glorify 
his  Maker.  No  finite  statement  can  be 
either  exact  or  all-embracing  as  to  how 
this  purpose  is  to  be  attained.  It  must, 
however,  be  true  to  say  that  it  calls  for 
the  use  of  conscience.  Scripture  and 
prayer  to  discover  the  Divine  will  and 
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phemous  tormentors  beneath  the  ruins 
■of  their  idols’  temple — of  little  Samuel 
as  he  answered  in  the  midnight  watch: 
“Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth.’’ 
— of  David  as  facing  the  g^iant  he  j 
stooped  and  picked  the  stone  from  the  j 
bed  of  the  brook — of  Elijah  as  alone  on 
the  mountain  top  he  faced  the  prophets 
of  Baal  and  rebuked  a  backsliding 
people — of  Hezekiah  as  wdth  .the  foe  at 
the  gate  he  besought  God  at  the  altar — 
of  Daniel  as  with  unblanched  face  he 
looked  into  the  lion’s  eye. 


Contemplate  these  heroes  of  faith  of 
the  olden  time  and  then  remember  that 
they  were  doubtless  taught  in  child¬ 
hood  by  women  of  the  type  of  the 
Sarahs,  Rebeccas,  Raciiels,  Deborahs, 
Hannahs,  Ruths  and  Batlishebas  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Such  faith  is  above  the  reach  of  athe¬ 
ism.  Science  cannot  sweep  away  love' 
and  the  heart  knows  that  underneath  ] 
are  the  everlasting _  arms.  As  Chapin 
well  said:  “Skepticism  has  never  found¬ 
ed  empires,  established,  principles,  or 
changed  the  world’s  heart.  The  great 
doers  in  history  have  alwajTS  been  men 
of  faith.” 


Christians  of  t(j<lay,  heirs  of  the  grace] 
of  life,  you  surely  want  your  children  to  ' 
know  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  manger  babe,  j 
the  obedient  child,  the  toiling  carpenter,  j 
the  weary’  traveler,  the  teacher  who ' 
taught  with  authority  and  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  and  to  the  gracious-  ' 
ness  of  whose  woms  even  enemies  bore 
tribute — to  the  exemplar— to  the  one  '■ 
who  went  about  doing  good -who  did 
all  things  well — the  ainless— the  miracle  i 
worker — the  seeker  and  Saviour  of 
sinners,  whose  mission  was  to  do  the 
Divine  will — who  went  about  His 
Father’s  business  and  who  finished  with 
anguish  and  yet  with  the  joy  of  triumph 
the  work  that  God  had  for  Him  to  do  - 
the  conqueror  of  death- — the  Creator — 
the  Redeemer — the  Justifier— the 
Sanctifier  -the  Advocate — the  Mediator 
—the  Judge — the  Prince  of  Peace — the 
King  of  Glory— the  Lord  of  Life— 
their  God. 


With  the  herpes  of  faith  in  mind, 
believers  in  God,  no  matter  what  their 
race  or  religious  affiliations,  will  no 
longer  halt  between  two  opinions  as  to 
the  importance  of  religious  training 
for  the  young. 


The  bringing  up  of  the  child  is 
primarily  in  parental  hands.  The  duty 
of  imparting  to  it  moral  and  religious 
teaching  is  therefore  primarily  parental. 
In  countless  homes  it  is  discharged  with 
solicitude,  and  wdsdom.  But  in  our 
busy  cosmopolitan  city  the  occupations 
of  parents  on  the  one  hand  and  of  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  other  often  reduce  to  an 
'inadequate  minimum  the  time  available 
to  parents  for  the  giving  of  such  instruc¬ 
tion.  Denominational  bodies  undertake 
the  religious  training  of  the  young  under 
lay  and  ecclesiastical  supervision  and 
properly  concern  themselves  with  urging 
and  guiding  in  the  execution  of  this 
parental  duty.  Here  again,  however, 
the  shortness  of  the  time  dinring  which 
at  present  a  child  attendant  upon  a 
secular  day  school  is  accessible  to  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  under  ecclesiastical 
auspices  often  handicaps  such  teachers 
in  giving  such  instruction  and  prevent’’^ . 
them  from  giving  it  sufficiently  and 
efficiently.  One  of  the  results  of  such 
prevailing  conditions  is  that  today  our 
legion  of  law’-breakers  are  often  without 
even  natural  affection,  and  that,  un-  ■ 
warned  of  the  w'rath  to  come,  without  1 
fear  of  God  or  love  for  man,  they  give  ; 
themselves  over  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  unbridled  and  selfish  desires  'W’hile 
they  gamble  on  the  chance  of  eluding 
imprisonment  imder  human  law. 


These  conditions  make  it  the  concern 
of  organized  society  to  see  to  it  that  the 
rising  generation  are  taught  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  right  conduct  and  the  sanctions 
for  right  behavior. 


Let  it  be  remembered  that  government 
is  nothing  but  a  contrivance  of  human 
wisdom  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  with 
paternal  duties  to  provide  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  people  by  making  it  easy  to 
do  good  and  hard  to  do  evil,  and  that 
one  of  its  pillars  is  religion,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  and 
the  unchanging  law  of  God.  If  so  con¬ 
ceived  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
government  may  concern  itself  with  the 
education  of  youth.  The  character  and 
intelligence  of  a  free  people  determine 
the  nature  and  quality  of  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  government  is  indeed  an 
expression  of  the  composite  character 
and  intelligence  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  State.  It  is  in  part  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  and  maintaining  a 
condition  of  society  which  -ft-ill  conduce 
a  wise  and  free  popular  government ' 


that  ^vernment  in  our  Republic  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  education  of  youth. 

I  The  better  and  wiser  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  a  free  people  the  better 
land  wiser  ■will  be  their  government. 
’Good  men  and  good  women  are,  to  say 
the  least,  as  important  to  the  State  as 
informed  men  and  informed  women. 
Religious  teaching  instructs  as  to  what 
is  right  and  what  is  -wTong,  bhd  teaches 
'  that  there  is  a  rewarder  of  right  and  a 
punisher  of  WTong  other  than  man, 
namely  God,  and  that  God  is  all--wdse 
‘  and  all-powerful.  Such  instruction 
therefore  places  before  the  mind  added 
:  and  potent  incentives  to  right  conduct 
and  added  and  potent  deterrents  for 
■wrong  action.  It  thus  conduces  to  good 
manhood  and  good  womanhood  and 
thereby  to  the  security  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  maintenance  of  justice 
and  liberty. 


That  organized  society  is  concerned 
in  the  matter  of  righteousness  is  no  new 
thought.  From  the  birth  of  States  it 
,  has  been  realized  that  righteousness 
exalts  a  nation  and  that  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people.  If  the  purpose  of  re- 
1  publican  government  be  the  safeguarding 
;  of  the  rights  of  man  and  if  these  rights 
i  include  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  then  it  is  es.sential  that  the 
’  citizens  of  a  republic  should  know  that 
God  is  the  giver  of  life,  the  author  of 
liberty  and  the  bestower  of  bliss. 


“Public  instruction,”  said  Napoleon, 
“should  be  the  first  object  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  “All  who  have  meditated, on 
the  art  of  governing  mankind,”  said 
Aristotle,  “have  been  conrinced  that 
the  fate  of  empires  depends  upon  the 
education  of  youth.”  “Knowledge,” 
said  Daniel  Webster,  “does  not  compri.se 
all  which  is  contained  in  the  large  tem 
education.  The  feelings  are  to  be  dis¬ 
ciplined,  the  passions  are  to  be  re¬ 
strained,  true  and  worthy  motives  are  j 
to  be  instilled,  and  pure  morality  in¬ 
culcated  xmder  all  -  circumst^ces.  _  All 
this  is  comprised  in  euucation.” 
“Teach,”  said  Seneca,  “the  art  of  living 
well.”  “Reason  and  experience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect,”  said  Washington, 
“that  national  morality  can  prevail  in 
exclusion  of  religious  principles.”  “Ed¬ 
ucate  men  ■v^ithout  religion,”  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  “and  you  make 
them  but  clever  devils.”  “Religion -and 


libertv  are  inseparable,”  said  Phillip 
Schaff.  “True  religion,”  said  Burke, 


‘is  the  foundation  of  society.  When 
that  is  once  shaken  by  contempt  the 
whole  fabric  cannot  be  stable  or  lasting.” 


Let  no  foe  of  public  education  or  of 
our  public  schools  take  comfort  from 
this  letter.  It  comes  from  one  who 
kno'ws  their  value,  understands  their 
excellence  and  knows  wherein  what  th^ 
do  should  be  supplemented  either  witmii 
them  or  outside  of  them  by  that  which 
they  are  not  allowed  to  do. 


This  is  not  an  attack  upon  our  school 
system.  The  school  is  far  from  being 
Godless.  The  superintending,  directing 
and  teaching  staff  of  our  schools  do 
splendidly  what  they  do  and  they  ao  all 
that  rmder  the  law  they  are  allowed  to 
do.  They  have  no  stauncher  friend  and 
they  can  know  no  more  loyal  supporter 
than  the  writer.  The  agnostic  and  the 
atheist  are  in  a  negligible  minority  in 
our  school  system.  The  classroom  peo- 
'  pled  ■wdth  trusting  children  is  unfruitful 
soil  for  skepticism.  Infidelity  wilts  from 
contact  ■with  the  innocence  of  youth. 


The  Bible  is  read  in  our  schools. 
There  is  thought  of  the  true  and  right 
contained  in  pieces  learned  and  sonp 
sung.  High  ideals  are  sought  to  be 
I  created  by  inscriptions  and  wall  mottos,  | 
'  and  v.Tong  conduct  violative  of  school  ] 
discipline  is  often  made  the  subject  of 
tender  and  character-building  admoni¬ 
tion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the 

'  emanation  of  godliness  from  the  .^od- 

. . .  _ *  _ _ 


.  V'  '  >  •  1  •  '  , 

^^Tewmg"men'ah(^  women  ot  every  race 
;and  creed  who,  P^ncipals  and 
■  teachers,  bless  the  childhood  of  the  land 
by  their  inspiring  and  uplifting  influence. 


But  our  educators  of  all  shades  ^  of 
religious  belief  lament^  the  hampering 
;  restrictions  which  permit  the  cliild  to  be 
taught  geography,  but  not  about  the 
God  who  made  the  earth;  botany,  but 
fnot  about  the  God  who  clothed  the 
;  flower;  physiology,  but  not  about  the 
"  God  who  built  the  man;  astronomy,  but  1 
not  about  the  God  who  guides  the  stars;  [ 
history,  bub  not  about  the  Dmne  Pro^vi- 
dence'  in  human  affairs;  human  laws, 
but  not  the  Dmne  commands  for  human 
conduct.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
do  not  incidentally  obtain  some  knowl¬ 
edge  about  God,  but  that  the  basic 
propositions  respecting  His  existence — 
Plis  creation  of  the  universe.  His  power. 
His  justice.  His  love,  His  me^cJ^  His 
^  commandments,  the  immortality  of  the 
•s  soul— the  future  state  and  the  relation 
'■  which  conduct  and  faith  bear  to  it — the 
^  obligation  to  pray  and  the  efficacy  of 
i  prayer  and  the  sources  of,  spiritual  en- 
jlightenment  are  not  definitely  and  de- 
1  signedly  taught  in  the  varying  degrees 
I  of  simplicity  or  profundity  as  required 
'}  by  the  age  and  mental  development  of 
;!  pupils. 

'I  These  educators  affirm  that  the 
i  education  of  today  stops  short  of  where 
it  should.  It  is  as  though  it  taught  the 
A,  B,  C  and  said  the  child  now  knows 
the  alphabet,  let  it  learn  to  read  by 
itself;  as  though  it  taught  addition, 

'  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
and  said  “Now  let  the  child  master 
fractions  by  itself”;  as  though  it  taught 
reading  and  said  “the  libraries  are  open, 

-  books  accessible,  we  have  given  you  the 
key  to  the  sciences,  educate  yourself-’ 

,  This  would  not  satisfy,  and  what  is  now 
done  with  respect  to  religious  training 
'does  not  satisfy.  Why  ask  the  vast 
majority  of  our  educators  in  unison 
with  the  awakened  conscience  of  our 
day  why  should  we  not  take  a  f orwarc 
!  step?  Why?  Is  it  because  the  atheist 

■  and  the  agnostic  are  alert  and  opposed? 
Is  it  because  of  indifference?  Is  it 

■  because  God  is  forgotten?  Is  it  because 
the  solicitous  are  afraid  that  those  en¬ 
trusted  ■ftdth  power  to  teach  might  not 
teach  the  child  in  the  way  in  which  the 
parent  would  have  him  taught?  Oppo¬ 
sition  and  indifference  and  timidity  and 
distrust  have  fomed  an  alliance  to 
prevent  the  teaching  of  the  deep  and 
vital  things  of  life.  We  meet  these 
forces  and  demand  that  there  be  a  teach¬ 
ing  to  children  of  vital  truths  and  that 
such  teaching  be  according  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  con-victions  of  the  parents  of 
those  taught,  that  such  teaching  be  by 
those  in  whose  ascertained  competency 
and  sincerity  such  parents  repose  con¬ 
fidence,  and  that  such  teaching  be  with 

!  adequate  safeguard  against  attempts  at 
■•  proselytism.  The  emphasis  for  the 
1  moment  is  not  on  the  when  and  where 
;  or  how.  We  are  convinced  that  it  can 
i  be  done  with  equal  and  ample  protection 
to  Jew  and  Gentile.  A  trial  alone  can 
;  determine  whether  we  are  right  m 
;  believing  this  possible.  We  therefore 
•  demand  the  removal  of  the  barriers 
which  bar  the  making  of  the  attempt. 
The  first  step  is  to  hold,  under  proper 
auspices,  open-minded  conferences  of 
•those  of  all  shadas  of  thought  favorable 
to  and  interested  in  the  movement,  so 
:that  by  an  exchange  of  views  and  a 
discussion  of  methods,  plans  may  be 
formulated  to  accomplish  the  results  de¬ 
sired.  THOMAS  C.  T.  CRAIN 
Dated  September  10,  1920.  , 
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The  Vigorous 
Church  of  India 

By  A.  D.  LINDSAY 

IMPRESSIONS  which  I,  a  layman,  gathered  from 
my  experience  in  India,  were  received  while  I  was 
chairman  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Missionary  Council  to  visit  India  and  re¬ 
port  upon  the  Christian  colleges  there.  The  first  broad 
impression  of  mission  work  which  I  want  to  mention  is 
that  inspired  by  the  vigor  and  the^, needs  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  India.  Missionary  enterprise  has  often 
been  attacked  as  being  a  form  of  imperialism.  We  are 
told  that  missionaries,  under  the  pretence  of  preaching 
a  universal  gospel,  actively  inculcate  their  own  culture. 
As  national  self-consciousness  has  grown  in  India  and 
China,  there  has  been  a  growing  suspicion  of  such  cul¬ 
tural  domination.  We  ought  to  face  the  fact  that  in 
a  sense  such  suspicions  have  in  the  past  had  some 
foundation.  They  have  no  foundation  in  what  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  or  missionaries  have  intended  to  do. 
Missionaries  have  gone  to  India  convinced  that  they 
have  a  universal  message  to  deliver. 

A  Brahmin  whom  I  met  in  Madras  said  that  India 
appreciated  the  philanthropic  work  which  Christian 
missionaries  were  doing  in  India,  but  why  should  we 
insist  on  trying  to  give  India  our  Christianity,  which 
India  did  not  want?  I  said  to  him  that  if  I,  as  a 
teacher,  found  some  of  my  friends  hopelessly  tied  up 
in  an  intellectual  muddle  of  which  I  was  sure  I  had  the 
i  key,  I  should  not  be  able  to  help  saying  to  them:  “Do 
consider  whether  this  will  not  solve  the  problem  which 
is  puzzling  you !  ”  That  is  not  wanting  to  make  other 
people  think  as  you  do  (which  is  propaganda),  but 
passing  on  to  others  what  has  helped  you.  And  so  men 
who  have  found  that  the  message  of  the  Gospels  has 
made  all  the  difference  to  their  lives,  who  think  that 
without  it  they  cannot  begin  to  face  hopefully  their 
own  political  and  social  problems,  are  bound  to  want 
to  pass  it  on.  But  while  that  is  what  we  intend,  we  are 
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not  always  aware  how  much  our  Christianity  has  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  local  and  national  forms.  The  Chris  ¬ 
tian  colleges  in  India  are  all  united  in  teaching  the  one 
Christian  gospel,  but  they  are  also  unmistakably  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Scottish  or  American  colleges.  We,  because 
we  were  an  international  commission,  could  not  help 
seeing  that.  And  Christianity  in  India  has  suffered 
in  the  past  because  it  has  been  connected  with  the 
dominant  race. 

The  existence  of  a  vigorous  independent  Indian 
Church  is  the  one  all-sufficient  solution  for  such  dif¬ 
ficulties.  For  it  is  strong  and  vigorous  enough  to  have 
its  own  life,  to  know  for  itself  what  it  needs  from  the 
west,  to  be  able  to  take  from  the  west  what  is  univer¬ 
sal,  and  to  reject  what  is  not  essentially  Christian  but 
specifically  English  or  American.  And  once  it  is  clear 
that  the  relation  between  the  west  and  the  east,  or  be¬ 
tween  English  and  Indians,  is  not  domination  or  pat¬ 
ronage  but  sharing  and  cooperation  on  equal  terms, 
the  whole  terms  of  the  relation  are  wonderfully  altered. 
In  missionary  enterprise  in  India  the  older  churches 
in  the  west  are  helping  the  new  young  Church,  and 
helping  it  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  to  live  its  own  life 
and  make  its  own  contribution  to  the  universal  Church. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  colleges  we  visited  in 
India  was  the  Union  Christian  College  at  Alwaye  in 
Travancore,  in  that  part  of  India  where  Christianity 
has  existed  ever  sincerthe  sixth  century  at  least,  where 
the  ancient  Syrian  Christian  Church  is  waking  into 
new  life.  This  college  was  founded  by  a  group  of  In¬ 
dian  Christian  teachers  who  had  a  concern  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  divided  sections  of  that  ancient  Church, 
and  it  is  a  college  founded  and  governed  by  Indian 
Christians.  It  has  worked  out  its  own  characteristical¬ 
ly  Indian  form  of  government  in  which  Indians  and 
Englfshmen  cooperate,  and  to  be  there  was  a  wonderful 
experience,  was  to  get  a  foretaste  of  what  Indian  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  going  to  give  to  the  world. 

Christianity  came  to  India  as  a  religion  of  hope  and 
good  news.  It  found  itself  confronted  with  views  of 
the  world  and  inherent  in  the  religions  of  India  which 
taught  only  resignation  and  a  fatalistic  acceptance. 
The  founders  of  Christian  colleges  in  India  rightly 
thought  that  the  Christian  message  could  only  be  given 
in  its  fullness  if  it  was  presented  not  only  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  individual  but  as  a  new  view  of  the  world 
and  God.  But  if  our  contribution  to  India  is  to  teach 
her  the  overwhelming  power  of  economic  forces,  and 
an  education  in  departmentalized  science  without  the 
religion  which  originally  inspired  that  science  and  can 
alone  make  it  fruitful,  then  we  are  only  adding  new 
fatalism  and  despair  to  the  old.  This  is  no  surmise  of 
what  may  happen.  All  over  the  north  of  India  we 
were  told  that  India,  or  at  least  educated  India,  is 
rapidly  ceasing  to  be  religious.  Economic  or  scientificfl 
determinism  is  becoming  the  creed  of  young  India. 
Only  Christian  knowledge  and  the  Christian  view  of 
the  world  can  give  hope  for  despair. 
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KEEPING  A  COLLEGE  CHRISTIAN 

It  has  never  been  easy  for  a  college  or  university 
of  outstanding  intellectual  power  to  maintain  among 
its  faculty  and  students  an  atmosphere  of  glowing 
spiritual  zeal.  Such  religious  enthusiasm  is  not 
common  anywhere,  hut  as  a  rule  the  more  scholarly 
an  institution  is  reputed  to  be,  the  less  we  expect 
of  it  in  matters  of  the  heart  and  soul.  In  most 
cases  this  is  not  due  to  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  scholarship  to  religion  or  to  spiritual  things;  but 
the  extreme  concentration  of  study  in  particular 
fields  of  learning  results  in  indifference  to  all  other 
matters,  including  the  spiritual.  To  this  innate  dif' 
ficulty  in  cultivating  the  religious  experiences  of 
students,  there  has  been  added  in  recent  years  an 
unfortunate  conflict  between  the  “wisdom  of  this 
world”  and  the  “wisdom  of  God.”  As  a  result, 
the  foundations  of  faith  are  being  questioned  by 
children  even  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  hoys 
and  girls  often  enter  college  with  their  minds  con¬ 
fused  about  religious  things.  Others  come  to  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  with  earnest  faith  and 
have  it  shattered  by  contacts  with  faculty  or  fellow- 
students. 

Agnes  Scott  has  been  singularly  blessed  in  hav¬ 
ing  very  little  disturbance  on  account  of  these  con¬ 
ditions;  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
no  student  has  ever  had  her  faith  destroyed  while 


attending  our  college.  Agnes  Scott  has  achieved 
distinction  for  its  high  standards  of  scholarship;  and 
we  are  eager  that  there  be  no  lessening  of  its  spir' 
itual  power,  but  that  there  may  be  on  the  campus 
a  sweet  and  simple  faith,  and  that  the  unmistak' 
able  fruit  of  the  Spirit  may  be  manifest  in  the  lives 
of  our  girls.  Because  we  reali2,e  the  danger  of  the 
present  tendencies,  we  are  sharing  with  a  small 
group  of  readers  some  of  the  intimate  religious  de' 
tails  of  our  organization  and  efforts,  so  that  you 
may  know  our  needs  and  be  definite  in  your  pray' 
ers  for  us. 


Our  M.^gn.4  Ch.^rta 

When  Dr.  F.  H.  Gaines  was  called  to  the  fulb 
time  presidency  of  Agnes  Scott  in  1897,  he  drew 
up  a  prayer  covenant,  as  follows: 

“We,  the  undersigned,  believing  the  promise  of 
our  Lord  concerning  prayer  (Matt.  18:19),  and 
having  at  heart  the  largest  success  of  the  Agnes 
Scott  Institute  in  its  great  work  for  the  glory  of 
God,  do  hereby  enter  into  covenant  with  each  other 
to  offer  daily  prayer  in  our  closets  for  the  following 
specific  objects:  (1)  For  each  other  in  our  work  in 
and  for  the  Institute.  (2)  For  the  Board  of  Trus' 
tees  and  the  Faculty.  (3)  That  God  would  convert 
every  unconverted  pupil  before  leaving  the  Insti' 
tute.  (4)  That  He  would  baptize  the  Institution 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  make  it  a  great  fountain 
of  blessing.  (5)  That  He  would  give  it  so  much  of 
prosperity  and  endowment  as  He  sees  would  be  for 
His  own  glory.  (6)  That  He  would  have  the  In' 
stitution  constantly  in  His  own  Holy  care  and  keep' 
ing,  that  His  name  may  be  glorified.” 
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This  covenant  was  signed  by  some  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  Most 
of  those  who  signed  the  original  pledge  have  passed 
over  to  the  other  side,  but  their  places  have  been 
taken  by  others;  and  the  College  is  daily  remem^ 
hered  by  a  covenant  group.  The  prayer  founda' 
tion  of  the  College  has  meant  more  than  any  other 
one  feature  of  its  history. 

C.ALEND.4R. 

As  the  great  foundations  of  the  College  are  laid 
in  honor  to  God  and  in  dependence  on  Him,  so  in 
the  working  out  of  the  details  of  a  college  year  we 
try  to  maintain  the  same  spirit.  In  arranging  for 
the  dates  of  opening  and  closing  College,  and  in 
planning  for  holiday  seasons,  one  of  the  first  coii' 
siderations  is  the  elimination  of  Sunday  travel  by 
faculty  and  students.  No  examinations  are  allowed 
on  Monday,  and  not  even  the  monthly  tests  are 
scheduled  for  the  day,  so  that  Sunday  my  be  truly 
a  day  of  rest  and  worship.  Also  we  do  not  begin 
recitations  on  Monday  until  10:30  o’clock  so  that 
preparation  may  be  made  that  morning  without  the 
necessity  of  encroaching  on  God’s  day. 

Trustees  and  F.'^culty 

The  personnel  of  these  important  factors  in  the 
College  life  is  an  important  help  in  keeping  the  in' 
stitution  Christian.  Every  member  of  the  Board 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church;  but,  even  more  important,  they  are  ac' 
tively  interested  in  personal  Christian  work  and  in 
the  College.  The  men  are  all  either  ministers,  eb 
ders  or  deacons;  and  the  women  are  among  the  most 


active  in  their  various  churches.  The  havino-  of 
such  people  as  the  guiding  force  of  the  institution 
gives  strength  to  its  religious  life. 

It  is  an  unvarying  rule  that  every  member  of  the 
Faculty  be  a  member  of  some  evangelical  church; 
but  the  standard  of  character  goes  much  farther  than 
that.  Belief  in  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word,  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Atonement  as  the  way  of  salvation 
are  of  course  understood;  and  in  addition  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  s  life  in  the  daily  walk  and  conversa¬ 
tion  is  earnestly  sought. 

Faculty  members  lead  the  vesper  services  for  the 
College  community;  and  each  Saturday  evening 
there  is  held  a  remarkably  well  attended  meeting  of 
the  Faculty  only  for  Scripture  reading  and  prayer. 
They  never  meet  for  even  a  brief  business  session 
without  looking  to  God  for  guidance. 

Curriculum 

The  Bible  is  given  a  place  of  great  prominence.  A 
careful  study  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  New 
Testament  is  required  of  all  students.  Efforts  are 
made  not  only  in  the  Bible  course,  but  in  the  whole 
curriculum  to  acquaint  students  with  the  modern 
currents  of  religious  thought,  but  to  make  clear  that 
the  foundations  have  not  been  disturbed.  The  Bible 
Club  is  also  a  helpful  factor  in  keeping  the  religious 
perspective  clear.  Specific  courses  are  not  given  in 
technical  religious  education,  but  the  effort  is  made 
to  have  every  course  in  College  contribute  some¬ 
thing  toward  making  the  College  Christian. 
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Services 


All  the  College  religious  services  are  carefully 
planned.  The  students  are  expected  to  attend  the 
daily  morning  worship,  and  they  fill  the  Chapel, 
though  there  is  no  penalty  for  staying  away.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  makes  a  special  point  of  seeing  that 
there  is  no  thoughtless  disorder  or  unnecessary 
noise.  The  evening  vesper  services  are  also  well  at' 
tended  by  both  faculty  and  students.  These  are  ar' 
ranged  on  the  family  worship  plan.  The  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  arranges  a  yearly  program  especially  to  fit 
the  Agnes  Scott  spiritual  problems,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  give  all  the  meetings  an  evangelistic  tone. 
Evening  Watch  devotionals  are  held  in  each  wing 
of  the  dormitory  floors,  and  these  are  excellent  for 
the  expression  of  personal  loyalty  to  Christ  and  for 
training  girls  for  participation  in  public  meetings. 

Each  year  the  College  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  nv 
vite  some  great  religious  leader  and  speaker  to  coil' 
duct  a  week  s  services  with  a  view  to  reaching  any 
unsaved  students  and  to  quickening  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  professing  Christians.  Dr.  Campbell  Mor' 
gan.  Dr.  C.  R.  Erdman,  Dr.  D.  Clay  Lilly,  Dr.  J.  I. 

Vance  and  others  have  brought  great  blessings  on 
such  occasions. 


The  College  requires  church  attendance  on  Sun' 
day,  and  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  have  each 
girl  affiliate  for  the  year  with  some  local  church 
in  Decatur  or  Atlanta  so  that  we  can  have  the  pas' 
tor  to  share  with  us  in  the  privilege  of  helping  her 
with  the  Christian  life. 
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Personal  Work 


The  whole  College  organization  is  built  around 
the  principle  of  personal  contacts.  Each  faculty 
member  is  assigned  a  given  number  of  girls  for  spe' 
cial  study  and  guidance — religious  as  well  as  edu' 
cational.  Each  new  girl  is  assigned  a  picked  old 
student  as  a  counsellor  and  special  friend,  commonly 
known  on  the  campus  as  a  “grandmother.”  These 
older  students  are  instructed  to  get  the  Freshmen  to 
attend  services  and  to  seek  advice  from  the  faculty 
about  special  religious  doubts  or  problems.  A  spe- 
cial  committee  of  faculty  members  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
girls  undertakes  through  prayer  and  personal  work 
to  reach  any  girl  who  is  not  a  professing  Christian 
and  to  help  any  one  who  is  in  trouble. 

Our  Need 

We  need  to  have  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of 
God’s  people.  We  look  especially  to  the  homes 
from  which  students  have  come  to  us,  to  Alumnae 
who  know  so  well  the  temptations  and  possibilities 
for  development  here,  to  pastors  in  general  and  par' 
ticularly  those  who  have  young  people  here.  As 
Agnes  Scott  is  a  great  leader  in  the  South  in  so 
many  ways,  we  feel  the  need  all  the  more  to  he  a 
safe,  inspiring,  and  devoted  leader  in  the  things  of 
Christ.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  us  if  we  know 
that  you  are  remembering  us.  It  will  be  a  help  also 
if  you  will  make  suggestions  as  to  how  we  may 
improve  the  spiritual  life  of  Agnes  Scott.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  write  us. 

J.  R.  McCAIN, 

President. 
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AMERICA’S  FUTURE  DEPENDS  ON  HER  TEACHERS 

From  an  interview  with  James  K.  Russell,  Fean 
of  Teachers  College,  by  Edward  Marshall 


WHAT  kind  of  an  America  ?  The 
America  of  days  to  come  will 
depend  upon  the  quality  ot 
education  which  it  gets.  The  man 
above  all  others  competent  to  speak 
with  full  authority  upon  this  subject 
is  James  E.  Russell,  dean  of  Teachers 
College,  New  York  City.  Investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  this  extraordinary 
institution  supplies  one  in  seven  of  the 
trained  teachers  throughout  the  entire 
nation; — 

“If  we  are  to  have  a  United  States 
worth  while,”  said  Dean  Russell, 
“we  must  take  up  the  matter  of 
producing  teachers  without  delay  and 
with  real  energy.  Approximately 
there  are  625,000  school  teachers  in 
America  today,  and  of  these,  fewer 
than  125,000  have  had  as  much  as 
two  years’  training  beyond  high 
school. 

“The  war  has  stimulated  Europe. 


It  must  stimulate  us  or  we  shall  be 
the  losers  in  the  race. 

“Since  the  armistice  Germany  has 
shown  no  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  in  education  lay  the 
strength  which  almost  made  her  victor, 
and  now  she  is  making  superhuman 
efforts  to  improve  her  methods  for 
the  future. 

“But  Germany  made  serious  mis¬ 
takes  as  well  as  large  successes.  Those 
who  fought  her  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  avoid  her  errors. 

“Certain  especial  difficulties  con¬ 
front  us.  Great  Britain  is  willing  to 
accept  what  her  leaders,  especially  her 
Fisher,  has  suggested.  France  had  to 
and  did  centralize,  Germany  managed 
education,  as  she  always  has  managed 
everything,  from  the  top  down. 

“The  American  task  is  harder.  We 
will  not  accept  dictation  from  above 
and  the  bill  providing  for  centralized 
authority  already  has  been  revised  in 
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order  that  State  criticism,  plainly 
inevitable  and  justified,  might  be 
avoided. 

“But,  there  must  be  started  where 
it  does  not  exist  and  stimulated  where 
it  does  exist,  an  effort  in  the  States  to 
enlarge  educational  opportunities. 
This  matter  is  essential. 

“The  second  essential,  and  with 
justice  it  might  have  been  called  the 
first,  is  such  an  effort  as  will  raise  the 
standard  of  teachers. 

“When  we  realize  that  there  are 
approximately  eleven  million  children 
in  the  rural  schools  of  the  United 
States,  a  body  comprising  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  per  cent  of  the  future 
citizens  of  America,  instructed  by 
teachers  one  half  of  whom  receive  less 
than  ^450  a  year  salary  and  remain  in 
the  service  less  than  two  years,  the 
seriousness  of  our  situation  instantly 
becomes  apparent. 

“/T e  are  not  making  Americans  with 
an  efficiency  approaching  that  with 
which  we  make  commercial  goods  for 
sale,  with  an  efficiency  approaching  that 
with  which  Britain  is  making  English¬ 
men,  France  Frenchmeyi,  or  Germany 
Germans. 

“We  must  intensify  and  better  all 
our  institutions  for  producing  properly 
trained  teachers;  the  importance  of 
the  Teachers  College,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  like  it,  must  be  increasingly 
appreciated,  every  teacher  -  factory 
must  be  enlarged,  more  generously 
endowed  and  generally  supported; 
standards  MUST  be  raised. 

“Today  the  average  American  child 
is  being  instructed  for  the  task  of 
making  this  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world  by  girls  who  have  had  little 
more  training  than  that  afforded  in 
the  school  in  which  they  teach. 


“It  is  not  astonishing  that  one-half 
the  men  drafted  in  the  United  States 
for  service  in  the  Great  War  were  un¬ 
able  to  read  an  English-language 
newspaper  and  that  five-sixths  of  the 
native-born  illiterates  were  found  in 
rural  communities. 

we  do  not  think  this  matter  out 
and  correct  the  error  of  our  ways  the 
claim  to  world  leadership  which  we  have 
made  at  the  Peace  Conference  will  be¬ 
come  a  joke.  Every  progressive  nation 
in  the  world  will  pass  us  in  the  race  for 
general  intelligence. 

“And  the  only  type  which  will 
succeed  at  teaching  is,  furthermore, 
that  type  which  loves  to  give,  and  only 
asks  to  live  as  decently  as  decent 
people  live  in  the  school  neighborhood. 

The  nation,  too,  is  hungrier  for 
good  teachers  than  it  would  be  under 
normal  circumstances. 

Teachers  Have  Great 
Opportunities 

“Any  teacher  whose  head  rises  a 
little  higher  than  the  low  dead  level 
into  which  the  work  has  fallen  through 
the  lack  of  support  for  training  schools 
and  the  low  salaries,  is  eagerly 
snapped  up  for  higher  work,  that  is,  for 
leadership.  Many  hands  extend  to 
seize  for  principal  positions  young  men 
and  women  of  a  grade  no  higher  than 
should  be  automatically  required  for 
the  ordinary  posts. 

“Here  in  the  Teachers  College  we 
get  ‘hand-picked’  students.  Out  of  our 
three  thousand  the  majority  are  experi¬ 
enced  teachers.  Eight  hundred  are 
now  college  graduates  and  all  will  be. 

“They  are  gambling  with  the  future. 
To  come  here  may  cost  ^1,000  and  to 
stay  here  may  lose  them  another 
thousand  dollars  which  they  might 
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earn  in  salary.  But  the  interest  on 
$2,000  is  but  $ioo  and  the  work  they 
do  here  will  increase  their  salaries  as 
long  as  they  are  teachers. 

“The  investment  is  a  good  one.  It 
should  be  made  a  better  one  through 
enlargement  of  the  institution, 
through  the  granting  of  and  provision 
for  scholarships  to  young  men  and 
women  who  want  teachers’  training 
and  have  aptitude  therefor. 

“There  are  enough  prizes  to  make 
the  work  worth  while  for  any  youth  of 
either  sex.  Most  of  the  college 
presidents  recently  appointed  in  the 
United  States  are  Teachers  College 
graduates.  More  than  half  of  the  best 
faculty  positions  in  the  normal  schools 
are  filled  by  Teachers  College  gradu¬ 
ates. 

“At  the  national  meeting  of  school 
superintendents  in  Cleveland,  re¬ 
cently,  six  hundred  were  Teachers 
College  graduates.  But  without  en¬ 
larged  facilities  and  without  other 
institutions  everywhere  encouraged 
the  need  cannot  be  filled. 

“That  shows  what  an  institution 
can  accomplish  and  whether  such  an 
institution  and  others  of  like  character 
deserve  the  nation’s  generous  support. 
But  we  do  not  fail  to  realize  that  we 
must  go  much  further  as  must  other 
institutions  of  like  character. 

The  Nation’s  Future  Rests 
ON  Citizenship 

^‘The  nation  s  future  citizenship  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  nation  s future  teachers. 

“I  cannot  exaggerate  the  shortage 
of  educational  material  in  the  United 
States,  today.  Here  on  my  desk,  this 
minute,  are  two  inquiries  for  college 
presidents,  one  coming  from  the 
northeast  of  the  country  and  one  from 
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the  southwest.  I  am  suggesting  men 
for  the  two  jobs.  One  was  with  me 
in  the  reconstruction  service  for  the 
wounded. 

“The  unselfishness  of  the  teaching 
mind  is  proverbial.  This  telegram 
which  you  see  lying  on  my  desk  is 
from  a  man  who  is  taking  a  $7,000 
position  when  he  might  take  one  pay¬ 
ing  $13,000,  because  he  believes  the 
opportunity  for  service  in  the  smaller 
job  the  greater  of  the  two. 

“But  the  nation  must  not  take  too 
much  advantage  ol  this  spirit. 

“Men  and  women  give  their  lives 
to  this  work;  they  do  not  use  it  as 
a  stepping-stone.  Our  graduates  are 
clean-cut,  fine  young  fellows  and 
young  women,  young  because  we  have 
been  graduating  them  for  only  fifteen 
years,  clean-cut  because  they  are  of 
the  best  type. 

“The  cry  which  has  arisen  against 
the  low  salaries  of  teachers  in  almost 
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"The  Christian  College  in  India"  The  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Christian  Higher  Education  in  India 

hristian  colleges  have  never  wavered  in  their  determination  to  set  forth 
t  to  their  students*  They  have  never  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  central 
tance  of  their  religious  teaching  and  religious  influence.  They  have  taken 
different  lines,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  question  of  how  far  religious 
Ing  should  be  compulsory,  or  in  accepting  or  adopting  a  conscience  clause; 
hese  differences  have  all  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  Christ  can 
'$t  effectively  presented  to  their  students,  never  differences  of  opinion  as 
,e  vital  importance  of  such  presentation*  (p.  145,  146) 

Jize  of  the  college  and  the  organisation  of  the  college  community,  the 
iion  of  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  college  with  their  students  and  with 
other,  all  the  occupations  and  the  environment  of  those  who  live  and  work 
ther  in  the  college,  should  be  so  determined  as  to  give  opportunity  for 
stianity  to  be  demonstrated  through  action  and  life*  In  this  way  a 
stian  atmosphere  can  be  created  which  will  hrip  to  make,  the  Christian  teaching 
lligible  and  to  reveal  its  reality  and  significance,  (p*  180) 

),  again,  manifestly  implies  that  the  Christian  members  of  the  college  staff 
i  have  a  margin  of  leisure  such  as  makes  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
itions  with  their  students  possible.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  for  the 
it  discharge  of  these  functions  by  the  Christian  teachers  what  is  important 
fe  all  else  is  the  possession  by  them  of  the  right  spirit — a  spirit  of 
>ndliness  that  goes  forth  spontaneously  to  the  students  in  affection  and  the 
»re  to  help  them.  We  would  emphasise  for  the  creation  of  the  Christian 
isphere  that  is  so  greatly  desired  in  the  college  the  need  that  the  staff¬ 
ed  th  them,  if  possible,  a  nucleus  of  Christian  students- should  be  so  unified 
;heir  Christian  purpose,  and  so  in  harmony  in  its  discharge,  that  those 
itionships  which  we  have  sought  to  describe  shall  be  a  spontaneous 
fession  of  their  spirit.  What  the  student  in  India  needs  above  all  else  is 
imdship,  for,  like  the  students  in  so  many  lands  to-day,  he  feels  himself  root- 
>  in  his  world.  An  Indian  who  knov;s  Indian  students  well  has  described  them 
tomads,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  they  crave  the  fellowship  that  a 
'.stian  college  should  supply,  (p.l8l) 

Sainly  not  less  important  than  anything  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
igious  life  of  these  colleges  is  the  duty  of  bringing  together  the  staff  and 
ients,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  in  tasks  of  Christian  service  in  behalf  of 
poor  and  the  ignorant  and  the  suffering.  The  Christian  college  must  seek  to 
Dnstrate  continually  by  means  of  such  works  of  loving  service  as  come 
irally  within  the  life  of  the  college  community  the  essential  ^irit  of  the 
1  stian  faith.  Opport^anities  must  be  found  even  among  the  engrossments  of 

lege  duties  to  give  the  students  the  opportunity,  and  to  invite  them  to  share 
the  tasks,  of  Christian  service,  and  to  demonstrate  tlie  strength  for  such 
s  of  the  Christian  motive.  There  is  nothing  that  can  draw  the  hearts  of 
Ian  students  at  the  present  time,  as  can  such  a  revelation  of  hov/  Christianity 
give  to  men  "strength  to  be  sacrificed  and  save."  (p.  182) 

tings  of  the  Christian  staff  should  be  held  frequently  to  consult  together  on 
religious  interests  of  the  college  and  to  pray  togeUier  for  its  work, 
et  days  may  also  be  arranged  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  (p.l86) 
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1^  For  both  Christians  and  non-Christians,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a 

strong  Christian  community,  a  purpose  which  includes  an  increase  in  its  numbers, 
especially  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  its  life  and  the  development  of 
its  influence  and  effectiveness.  (p.  45) 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  Christian  education  is  the  development  of  Christian 

almost  every  conference  held  by  the  Commission  this  was 
emphasized  not  only  as  a  matter  of  groat  importance  but  as  the  distinctive  aim 
of  the  Christian  schools*  To  the  degree  in  which  character  is  the  result  of  our 
work,  Christian  education  succeeds;  in  proportion  as  the  schools  fall  short  of 
its  attainment,  the  distinctive  contribution  is  lost.  The  great  importance  of 

.'-I  men  of  character  in  the  future  life  of  China,  and  their  peculiar  relation  to  the 
Christian  schools,  warrant  separate  discussion  not  only,  of  the  qualities  of 
t  character  itself,  but  of  the  educational  means  of  achieving  it.  (p.274) 


.  r 


The  thesis  of  this  chapter  is  that  true  character  is  greater  than  mere  moral 
knowledge  or  right  conduct.  It  rests  on  the  conscious  following  of  right  ideals, 
ideals  often  new  in  their  particular  application.  The  Christian  school  that 
consciously  tries  to  build  character  must  therefore  include  four  objectives  in  its 
educational  scheme:  the  giving  of  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  the  habituating 
of  right  conduct;  the  relating  of  ideas  to  conduct,  and  conduct  to  ideas;  and  the 
education  of  conscience  or  in  other  words  accustoming  a  pupil  to  seek  wider 
application  of  particular  moral  ideas,  and  follor/ing  them  out  in  conduct. 

Christian  schools  in  China  now  provide  all  these  elements,  but  not  all  with  equal 
skill  and  success.  Progress  will  depend  upon  study  of  the  ^peculiar  reasons 
for  the  success  of  certain  schools,  and  the  use  of  these  methods  elsewhere.  (p.280) 


There  is  no  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  educator  in  China  which  more 
insistently  demands  thou^t  and  attention  than  the  task  of  making  the  ideals  of 
Jesus  as  exemplified  in  his  conduct  so  dominant  in  the  life  of  the  students  of 
Christian  schools  that  they  will  instinctively  and  habitually  act  in  accordance 
with  them  in  familiar  and  unfamiliar  situations.  To  achieve  this,  bringing  the 
matter  down  from  the  realm  of  abstract  discussion  to  that  of  actual  realization 
in  character  calls  for  the  earnest  thought  and  effort  of  tt Si--/^empioy‘ he  joined  riolarumon'', 

^ - - - - -  - promptly  discharged  because  of  his  action. 

‘In  the  case  cited  by  the  plaintiff’s  coun- 
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A  new  trial  was  refused  by  Court  No. '.4 
in  the  suit  in  which  Bernard  Maurice,  for¬ 
merly  Professor  of  French  at  the  Central 
High  School,  brought  against  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson,  the  President,  and  Benjatnin 
W.  Mitchell,  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  at  that 
institution. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Maurice  on 
July  11,  .1899,  the  plaintiff  alleging  that 
the  action  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy 
between  the  defendants,  they  having  made 
certain  charges  '«oncemlng  his  ability  to 
Samuel  B.  'Hues'.  President  of  the  Boai-d 
of  Education.  The  case  came  x:p  for  trial 
before  President  Judge  Arnold  and  a  jury 
in,'  Room  H,  of  Coiirt  No.  4,  on  February 
7  last,  and  the  followihg  da>’  a  nonsuit 
wtfs  enterod.  on  thg  ^grounds  ,  that .  Mi'. 
''Maui'ice  falfo'd  to  shctw  any  combination 
or  conspiracy;  the  report  to  President 
Huey  Was  a  privileged  communication 
upon  a  proper  subject,  and  no  malice  had 
been  proved. 

A  motion,  was  subsequently  made  to  take 
off  the  nonsuit,  and  Judge  Arnold  handed 
down  an  opinion  yesterday  refusing  it.  In 
deciding  the  ease  Judge  Arnold  says; 

“In  addition  to  the  reasons  given  for 
entering  the  nonsuit,  I  will  add  tJiat  the 
reports  made  by  the  defendants  to  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  response  to  his  request  for  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  competencj'  and  efficien¬ 
cy  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  teacher,  were  mere 
expressions  of  opinion  and  not  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  facts.  What  the  defendants  said 
was  that  the  plaintiff  lacked  teaching 
ability  and  disclpllnarx-  power. 


sel,  I.,averty  vs.  Vanarsdale,  there  was  evi¬ 
dence  given  that  the  plaintiff,  a  school 
teacher,  ■whipped  a  scholar  severely,  beat 
his  head  against  the  floor  and  kicked  him, 
and  the  plaintiff  testified  that  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  statement.  There  was  a 
question  of  fact  in  dispute,  and  not  a 
mere  difference  of  opinion  for  which  no 
one  is  liable,  unless  it  is  given  maliciously 
and  for  the  purpose  of  lu.iuring  another 
person,  as  to  which  there  was  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  evidence  in  the  present  case. 

“The  plaintiff’s  complaint  that  he  was 
dismissed  without  a  trial  Is  a  complaint 
against  the  Board  of  Education,  and  not 
against  these  defendants.  Besides  this, 
employers  are  not  bound  to  give  em¬ 
ployees  trials  before  they  dismiss  them.” 


In  passing  on  the  case  the  Supreme  Court 
recites  that  under  the  Constitution  a  man  can- 
18  not  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  without  due  process  of 
law.  These  attributes,  the  Court  holds,  em¬ 
brace  whatever  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  these  Constitutional  rights. 
The  rights  of  liberty  and  property  include 
the  right  to  acquire  property  by  labor  and  by 
contract.  If  an  owner  cannot  be  deprived 
of  property  without  duo  process  of  law,  he 
cannot  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  attributes 
that  are  essential  to  his  personal  rights. 

This  act,  the  court  declares,  deprives  an 
employer  of  the  right  to  terminate  a  contract 
with  an  employee.  The  Constitution  accords 
him  this  right,  just  as  it  allows  an  employee 
to  terminate  his  contract  with  his  employer. 
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orf  Labor  Matters  by 
inOls  Highest  Conrt. 

Spiuxgfielp,  Ill..  Dec.  20 — An  important 
decision  affecting  laboring  men  and  em¬ 
ployers  throughout  the  State  was  rendered 
bv  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ca6e  of  Charles 
Clllespie  against  the  people,  wherin  the 
act  of  1898,  entitled  “An  act  to  protect  em¬ 
ployees,  and  guarantee  their  right  to  belong 
to  labor  organization.s,”  is  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  The  case  came  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  Vermillion  county. 

Charles  Gillespie,  a  contractor  and  builder 
of  Danville,  was  fined  825  and  costs  on  a  charge 
of  violating  this  statute.  Reuben  Gibbons, 
a  carpenter,  was  the  complaining  witness. 
Gibbons  had  been  employed  by  Gillespie  at 
a  time  when  he  was  not  affiliated  with  any 
labor  organization.  While  in  the  contract- 
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Archbishop  to  Settle  Disputed  Allotment 
Church  Property  in  the  Island. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Dec.  20.— Archbishop 
Ireland  of  St.  Paul  is  to  make  a  trip  to  tlie 
island  of  Cuba  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
year  by  commission  from  the  President  and 
will  investigate  certain  matters  there  with 
reference  to  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  island  and  will  make  suggestion.s  to 
the  President  with  reference  thereto.  Bishop 
McGolrick  of  Duluth  has  been  invited  by 
the  Archbishop  to  acompany  him. 

The  mission  of  the  Archbishop  is  said  to 
be  to  investigate  questions  in  dispute  re¬ 
specting  the  allotment  of  church  property 
in  the  island.  It  is  surmised  that  tlie  Presi¬ 
dent  believes  the  selection  of  one  of  their 
own  churchmen  for  the  mission  ■will  con¬ 
vince  the  members  of  the  church  in  the  island 
of  fairness  oi  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
of  tins  country  in  its  treatment  of  them  and 
the  President  at  the  same  time  has  confid¬ 
ence  in  the  fairness  of  the  distinguished 
American_prelate. 


THE  CATHOLIC  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  U.  S 

REV.  ^lORGAN  M.  SHREEDY. 


WE  EUEN'ISII  below  some  inter¬ 
esting  extracts  taken  from  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  by  a  Boman  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  and  published  in  the  rejDort 
of  the  Upited  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  1903. 

We  hope  this  will  stir  up  some  of  our 
own  people  to  the  great  importance  of 
a  more  faithful  oversight  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  children : 

“The  most  impressive  religious  fact  in 
the  United  States  to-day  is  the  system  of 
Catholic  free  parochial  schools.  Uot  less 
than  a  million  children  (this  taken  from 
1903  report)  are  being  educated  in  these 
schools.  *  *  * 

“The  Catholic  Church  has  always  laid 
down  this  great  and  vital  principle,  viz., 
that  secular  and  religious  instruction 
shall  never  be  parted  in  education.  It 
has  laid  down  and  followed  this  prin¬ 
ciple  from  the  beginning.  *  *  * 

“Education,  it  maintains,  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  man — intellect,  heart, 
will,  character,  mind,  and  soul.  *  *  =!= 
“The  Catholic  Church  will  accept  as 
education  nothing  less  than  the  formation 
of  the  whole  man.  It  will  not  consent 
that  its  children  shall  be  reared  without 
a  knowledge  of  their  faith,  or  that  edu¬ 


cation  shall  be  so  divorced  that  secular 
knowledge  shall  be  made  the  subject  of 
daiU  and  earnest  inculcation  and  that 
religion  should  be  left  out  as  an  accident 
to  be  picked  up  when  and  as  it  ma}".  The 
Catholic  Church  holds  that  a  Christian 
nation  can  spring  only  from  Christian 
schools,  and  that  neither  private  zeal  nor 
home  education  nor  the  Sunday  School  can 
suffice  to  supply  the  Christian  teaching  and 
formation  of  character  which  she  desires 
in  her  children.  It  is  because  of  this 
settled  conviction  that  at  all  costs  and  at 
a  great  sacrifice  she  preserves  here  in  the 
United  States  the  unbroken  and  unim¬ 
paired  traditions  of  Christian  education 
from  the  parochial  school  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  missions,  to  the  majestic  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  land.  *  *  * 

“It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  want  our 
children  to  receive  an  education  that  will 
make  them  not  only  learned  but  pious 
men.  We  want  them  to  be  not  only  pol¬ 
ished  members  of  society,  but  also  con¬ 
sistent  Christians.  We  desire  for  them 
a  training  that  will  form  their  heart  as 
well  as  their  mind.  We  wish  them  to 
be  not  only  men  of  the  world,  but  above 
all,  men  of  God.  A  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory  is  most  useful  and  important  for 
the  student.  He  should  be  acquainted 
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Sir-  i  the  lives  of  those  illustrious  meu  who 
mq  bounded  empires;  of  those  men  of  genius 
enlightened  the  world  by  their  wis- 
learning,  and  embellished  it  by 
theii  •  M  orks  of  art^  but  is  it  not  more 
I  iinportant  to  learn  something  of  the  King 
l  of  kin^,  who  created  all  these  kingdom^ 
and  by  whom  kings  reign  ?  It  is  not  more 
important  to  study  that  uncreated  wis- 
(>:?  -I  dom  before  whom  all  earthly  wisdom  is 
1  folly,  and  to  admire  the  work  of  the 
'•‘''i-J  Artist  who  paints  the  lily  and 

f^ie  clouds?  If,  indeed,  our  soul 
were  to  die  with  the  body;  if  we  had  no 
existence  beyond  the  grave;  if  we  had  no 
■  account  to  render  to  Grod  for  our  actions, 
,/  we^  might  more  easily  dispense  with  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  our  schools.  Though, 
even  then,  Christian  morality  would  "be 
a  fruitful  source  of  temporal  blessing ; 
'  for,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  'Godliness  is 
profitable  to  all  things,  having  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is  and  that  whieli 
;  is  to  come.’  *  *  * 

"The  religious  and  secular  education 
;  of  children  cannot  be  divorced  from  each 
i  other  without  inflicting  a  fatal  wound 
upon  the  soul.  The  usual  consequence 
'  of  such  a  separation  is  to  paralyze  the 
moral  faculties  and  to  foment  a  spirit  of 
indifference  in  matters  of  faith.  *  *  * 
"In  this  country  the  citizen  happily  en- 
joys  the  largest  liberty.  But  the  wider 
the  liberty,  the  more  efficient  should  be  the 
safeguards  to  prevent  it  from  being  abused 
:  and  degenerating  into  license.  *  *  * 
"The  only  effectual  way;  Catholics  hold, 
t  CO  preserve  the  blessings  of  civil  freedom 
•I  within  legitimate  bounds,  is  to  inculcate 
;  in  the  minds  of  youth,  while  at  school, 
the  virtues  of  truth,  justice,  honesty,  tem¬ 
perance,  self-control,  and  those  other  fun¬ 
damental  duties  comprised  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  code  of  morals.  *  *  * 

"A  sound  civilization  depends  upon 
sound  popular  education.  But  the  educa¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  be  sound  and  to  produce 
beneficial  results,  must  develop  what  is 
best  in  man,  and  makes  him  not  only 
clever  but  good.  A  one-sided  education 
will  develop  a  one-sided  life,  and  such  a 
‘  '  life  will  surely  topple  over,  and  so  will 
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e\ei\  social  system  that  is  built  upon  such 
lives.  True  pivili’/.iflr.,-.  _ hi,  ,i. 


I  rue  civilization  requires  that  not 
onlj  the  phj'sical  and  intellectual,  but  also 
the  moral  and  religious  well-being  of  the 
people  should  be  improved,  and  at  least 
vith  equal  care.  Take  away  religion 
tioni  a  people  and  morality  will  soon  fol¬ 
low  ,  niorality  gone,  even  their  physical 
condition  will  ere  long  degenerate,  while 
their  intellectual  attainments  would  only 
seme  to  guide  them  to  deeper  depths  of 
vice  and  ruin.  *  *  * 

A  civilization  without  religion  is  a  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  ‘struggle  for  existence  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,’  in  which  cun¬ 
ning  and  strength  become  a  substitute 
for  honor,  virtue,  conscience  and  duty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  never  has  been 
a  civilization  worthy  of  the  name  without 
religion,  and  from  the  facts  of  history  the 
laws  of  human  nature  can  be  easily  in¬ 
ferred.  *  *  * 

"To  shut  out  religion  from  the  school, 
and  keep  it  for  the  home  and  Church,  is, 
logically,  to  train  up  a  generation  that 
will  consider  religion  good  for  home  and 
Church,  but  not  for  the  practical  busi¬ 
ness  of  daily  life.  Religion,  in  order  to 
elevate  a  people,  should  inspire  their 
daily  conduct,  rule  their  whole  life, 
govern  their  relation  with  one  an¬ 
other.  A  life  is  not  dwarfed,  but 
ennobled  by  being  lived  in  the  presence 
of  God.  Therefore,  the  school  which, 
principally,  gives  the  knowledge  fitting 
for  practical  life  ought  to  be  pre-emi¬ 
nently  under  the  guiding  influence  of  re- 

1  *  •  »s. 
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ligion.  *  *  * 


"Other  denominations  are  to-day  awak¬ 
ening  to  this  great  truth  which  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  has  never  ceased  to  main¬ 
tain.  Reason  and  experience  are  forcing 
them  to  recognize  that  the  onlv  practical 
way  to  secure  a  Christian  people  is  to 
give  the  youth  a  Christian  education. 
The  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity  are 
banishing  religion  from  the  schools  in 
order  to  eliminate  it  gradually  from 
among  the  people.  In  this  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  logical  and  we  here  in  America 
may  well  profit  by  the  lesson.  Hence 
the  cry  for  Christian  edoeation  is  going 
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The  Story  of  the  Bible 
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As  one  of  the  series  of  articles  appearing  in  the 
“Christian  Observer”  on  Religious  Education,  I  am 
happy  to  contribute  this  story  of  the  work  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  now  in  its  sixteenth  year,  with  over  9,000 
white  children  and  5,000  colored  ^children  enrolled  in 
Bible  class. 


In  the  Public  Schools  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

nd^abe™acle7^^15^P^^3e^^^r^m^Sinai  Through 
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In  the  spring  of  1922,  tie  Chairman  of  the  reli¬ 


gious  work  committee  oi  th@'  X-  M.  C.  A.  asked  the 


directors  to  back  him  up  in  getting  Bible  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Chattanooga.  They  suggested  [1v  ^ 
co-operation  with  the  Y.  "V^.  'C.  A.  It  was  found  r 
that  they  already  had  a  committee  working  on  this''^'5^i, 
matter.  The  two  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  [ 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  approached  the  pastors’  associa-  i’ 
tion  and  secured  unanimous  approval  of  the  follow-  f 
ing  plan:  ; 

A  Bible  study  committee  representing  the  Y.  M.  ;  , 

C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  pastors’  association  and  f 
the  public  schools  (later  on,  also  the  P.-T.  A.);  a 
full  time  teacher  every  day  in  the  Chattanooga  high 
school,  selected  and  paid  by  the  Bible  study  commit-  “■  '’C- 
tee;  a  full ’time  teacher  once  a  week  for  the  element¬ 
ary  grades  and  junior  high  schools;  classes  taught 
during  school  hours  in  school  buildings  with  full 
school  credit. 


the  Life  of  David;”  sixth  grade,  “From  Solomon 
Through  the  Return  From  Captivity;”  during  the 
second  semester  in  the  fourth  grade,  “Life  of  Jesus  , 

in  all  the  Gospels;”  in  the  fifth  grade,  “Life  of  Jesus  r 

in  Mark’s  Gospel;”  in  the  sixth  grade,  “Stories  of 
the  Early  Church”  (The  Life  of  Paul). 

Procedure  in  class  recitation  varies,  but  may  be 
as  follows:  Quick  review  of  the  last  lesson,  by 
teacher  or  pupil,  aided  by  chalk  maps,  a  prayer  period 
in  which  many  sentence  prayers  are  offered,  then 
memory  work  or  a  “sword  drill”  in  finding  Bible 
references,  and  closing  with  a  new  story  told  by  the 
teacher.  “Bible  days  are  red-letter  days  to  my  children,” 
says  one  principal;  “How  they  do  love  their  Bible 
teacher!” 

The  memory  work  of  one  grade  (sixth)  is  as  fol- 
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This  plan,  presented  to  the  board  of  commission-  : 

ers  of  Chattanooga,  met  with  remarkable  reception 


The  Roman  Catholic  member  recommended  ap-  '  A',' 


proval,  the  Jewish  member  seconded  the  motion, 
and  the  members  of  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Christian  ^ 

Churches  on  the  commission  voted  unanimously  for 
it.  Thus  God  answered  much  prayer  in  starting 
Bible  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Chattanooga. 

The  Bible  teacher  is  the  key  to  success  in  teach¬ 
ing  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  God  answered  pray¬ 
er  here,  too,  for  He  raised  up  two  fine  young  people  v,,. 

in  the  city  who  had  already  had  special  Bible  train- 
ing  in  a  Bible  school,  and  two  part  time  teachers,  ^  j 
Two  of  these  teachers  are  still  teaching  Bible  in 
Chattanooga  public  schools.  The  requirements  are: 

Proper  training  to  teacji  Bible,  experience  in  teach-  I'Y 
ing,  agreement  to  teach  "Bible  as'God’s  Holy  Word  T-A,.  ^ 
■without  controversy  or  sectarian  bias.  In  the  years  XK 

since  1922,  some  twenty  teachers  have  taken  part  in 
this  great  work,  all  of  them  true  to  the  missionary 
motive  and  faithful  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  won¬ 
derful  effect  of  this  Bible  course  is  due  to  the  en- 
thusiasm  and  character  of  these  teachers.  While  the 
Bible  committee  selects  the  teachers,  plans  the 
courses,  and  raises  the  funds,  the  school  authorities 
are  responsible  for  discipline  and  good  scholarship  in 
the  teaching 


lows:  Proverbs  3:1-6  and  other  Proverbs  relating 
to  conduct.  The  Christmas  story  in  Matthew  2,  and 
other  verses  bearing  on  the  story.  I  Corinthians  13, 
the  Love  ’  chapter.  Tbe  children  of  this  grade  are 
urged  to  do  additional  Bible  reading.  They  keep  a 
record  of  this  in  their  n'ptebooks.  They  are  often 
asked  to  explain  verses  tFat  are  read  in  the  recitation 
period.  '  J 

In  the  elementary  schqbls,  of  which  there  are 
thirtj^  with  only  four  teaihers,  the  grading  is  of 
' .  'g'Wany. 
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necessity  divided  among* Wany.  In  the  sixth  grade, ^ 
for  instance,  the  class.^s  divided  into  two  groups. 


The  leader  of  each  group  keeps  a  record  of  the  work 
done  by  the  children  on  his  side.  The  notebook  and 
the  report  of  the  leader  of  the  group  make  a  basis 
on  which  a  child  is  graded.  At  the  close  of  the  six 
weeks,  a  one-word  test  is  given  by  the  Bible  teacher 
to  determine  his  complete  grade. 

Another  plan  in  grading  is  to  give  written  tests 
of  ten  questions  on  the  lesson  about  twice  a  month. 
Regular  teachers  assist  in  grading  frequently.  Some¬ 
times  all  pupils  are  asked  to  rise  and  recite  the 
memory  work;  while  the  Bible  teacher  is  hearing 
this,  the  regular  teacher  grades  them.  Still  another 
way  IS  to  have  the  pupils  recite  the  memory  work  to 
each  other  and  the  pupils  do  the  grading.  Parents 
are  urged  to  co-operate  in  hearing  the  children  recite 
the  memory  work.  A  slip  is  signed  by  them  which 
IS  brought  to  the  teacher. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  the  class  leaders  keep 
records  of  their  sides  by  a  point  system.  Rivalry  is 
-  keen.  A  lesson  copied  in  notebook.  Scripture  read 
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junior  high  schools  from  the  fourth  through  the 


and  verse  memorized  gives  an  “A,”  two  things  done 


a  “B 


icucnmg.  If  only  a  “C,”  none  a  “D.”  Here  the  pupils 

The  Bible  is  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  and  Bs  r/A '3  urged  to  do  extra  reading.  Opportunity  is  seized 
1AT“  1 0’!!  c r* 1  c  f ..-V . •  ^ 4. L.  At. i_  .1  -T .  to  conripd’  tir«AL«  ai-_  .  « 
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eighth  grades  once  a  week,  and  in  the  senior  high  '.‘A 

schools  every  day.  In  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  ['f  f 
grades,  the  regular  teachers  co-operate  by  reading  L  ■  ^  1 

Hurlbut’s  “Story  of  the  Bible”  and  by  hearing  mem-  ?! 
ory  work  required,  so  that  the  Bible  teacher  can 
accomplish  much  more  than  the  thirty-minute  period 
each  week  might  indicate.  Although  the  course  is 
elective,  so  that  any  parent  may  request  a  child’s 
absence  from  the  class,  nearly  one  hundred  percent 
take  Bible.  It  is  the  most  popular  elective  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chattanooga.  The  Bible  is  the 
only  text-book  used;  each  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
have  a  Bible  at  school. 

A  mimeographed  curriculum  has  been  worked  out 
for  Old  Testament  lessons  in  the  first  semester  and 
New  Testament  lessons  in  the  second  semester. 

Each  grade  takes  up  where  the  last  grade  left  off 
the  year  before.  Thus,  during  the  first  semester  in 
the  fourth  grade,  “From  Creation  Through  the 
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to  connect  Bible  facts  with  the  present  day  exper- 
y  lences  m  a  child’s  life.  Is  there  a  better  way  to 
inculcate  truth,  _  honor,  honesty,  purity,  temperance 
than  in  connection  with  Bible  lessons? 

A  faithful  treasurer,  aided  by  an  assistant  treas- 

Toon  possible  this  great  project  whereby 

9,000  children  are  being  taught  in  Chattanooga  white 
public  schools,  and  5,000  in  colored  schools.  The 
whole  work  is  done  on  faith.  No  set  salaries  are 
•n'^ome  IS  divided  proportionately  among 

needer  ha?’  h  °  living  pay.  The  total  sum 

needed  has  been  apportioned  among  the  churches 

a  out  one-half  of  which  respond  liberally  and  one- 
haff  give  nothing  at  all.  Many  individuals  W 
ubscribed  annual  payments  and  classes  and  auxili 
aries  have  contributed  regularly.  The  P  T  A  con 
ducts  a  love  offering  before  Easter  in  all  the  nublic' 
schools  and  pupils,  parents  and  teachers  have  ?ten 
increasingly  liberally  until  a  sum  of  over  $3  000  is 
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ever-expanding  work,  ih^las^schoolentere^i^the 
vocational  school.  No  tax  funds  are  used  for  paying 
salaries,  so  that  this  Bible  course  is  a  gift  to  the  city 
educational  department  oj  over  $9,000  annually. 

Many  projects,  such  as  electric  maps  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture,  hand  drawn 
maps  exquisitely  done,  charts,  posters,  etc.,  are 
means  of  eliciting  great  interest.  Certificates  of  satis¬ 
factory  work  are  given  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
of  Bible  study,  and  a  gold  paper  seal  to  stick  on 
it  for  each  additional  year’s  successful  study.  The 
way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  made  plain  to  every  class  and  many  addi¬ 
tions  to  church  and  Sunday  school  are  secured 
through,  these  Bible  classes  each  year.  Whole-time 
life  service  is  entered  into  by  some;  two  of  the  Bible 
teachers  are  the  product  of  these  classes.  Faith  is 
strengthened,  the  prayer  life  developed,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  character  formed.  The  factual  and  comprehensive 
Bible  tests,  conducted  by  outside  authorities,  proved 
Chattanooga  public  school  children  in  these  Bible 
classes  surpassed  children  of  other  cities  of  one  year 
greater  age,  with  Bible  instruction  in  Sunday  school 
only,  by  twenty-five  percent. 

What  Others  Say  of  the  Plan. 

“A  great  service — a  service  which  blesses  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  with  the  great  Biblical  ideals  and 
ideas.  It  is  a  unique  service,  too — one  found  in  few 
other  cities  and  in  those  instances,  the  scheme  used 
here  has  been  followed.” — Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

“The  influence  of  Bible  teaching  is  having  a  fine 
effect  on  the  discipline  of  the  pupils  and  on  their 

life  reactions.” — Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 

“The  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools  has  the 
value  that  cannot  be  put  in  words.  Our  teachers 
cannot  be  excelled  anywhere.  Hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  are  being  reached  who  were  not  formerly 
reached  by  our  churches.  Truly  God  has  blessed 
this  venture  on  the  part  of  Chattanooga  Christians.” 
— Pastor,  Highland  Park  Baptist  Church. 

“The  Bible  work  in  the  Highland  Park  School 
is  a  source  of  great  inspirational  influence  to  pupils, 
teachers  and  parents.” — Principal. 

“To  me  Bible  is  the  most  interesting  and  most 
helpful  of  all  courses  offered  at  the  Chattanooga 
high  school.” — Senior,  City  High  School. 

“The  Bible  has  meant  a  lot  to  me,  in  my  heart. 
It  teaches  me  more  about  Jesus  Christ  every  day. 
The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I  love  Him.  It 
has  helped  me  in  my  work  at  home  and  at  school  and 
I  know  He  is  a  wonderful  Saviour  to  me.” — Sixth 
Grade  Student. 

The  Bible  Study  Committee  consists  of  Dr.  J.  P. 
McCallie,  Chairman  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rev.  C.  F.  Clark, 
Pastors’  Association;  Rev.  Battle  McLester,  Pastors’ 
Association;  Rev.  James  L.  Fowle,  Pastors’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Brock,  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  Miss  Mary 
H.  Mackinlay,  Schools;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bender,  P.-T.  A.; 
Willard  Warner,  treasurer;  H.  B.  Finley,  assistant 
treasurer,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

This  committee  meets  at  intervals  and  is  entirely 
responsible  for  all  Bible  study  in  Chattanooga  public 
schools.  It  selects  teachers,  plans  curriculum,  col¬ 
lects  money  for  salaries,  and  gives  certificates  for 
excellent  work.  It  has  rendered  a  notable  service  in 
raising  $110,000  during  the  past  sixteen  years  to  teach 
more  than  100,000  pupil-years  of  Bible  study. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  MODERN  LIFE. 

BY  WILLIAM  CLAYTON  BOWER, 

Professor  of  Religious  Education,  University  of 

Chicago. 

(The  following  article  by  Dr.  Bower  embodying 
the  substance  of  an  address  before  the  Adult  Work 
Pr^fp^^innal  Advisory  Section  Jie . 
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Council  of  Religious  Education  in  February.  So 
impressed  were  the  members  of  the  section  with 
this  statement  that  they  requested  that  it  be  made 
available  to  the  readers  of  this  paper.  Dr.  Bower 
has  been  secured  as  the  general  counsellor  for  the 
Adult  Work  Conferences  in  the  International  Con¬ 
vention  of  Religious  Education  in  Columbus,  June 
28  to  July  3.  These  conferences  will  interpret  the 
United  Christian  Adult  movement  and  also  experi¬ 
ment  with  latest  methods  in  adult  education.) 

The  educational  program  of  the  Church  has  for 
the  most  part  been  directed  toward  the  religious 
education  of  children.  More  recently  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  young  people.  But  the  conviction 
grows  upon  not  a  few  students  of  the  Ghurch’s 
educational  work  that  the  most  fruitful  approach 
to  religious  education  is  at  the  adult  level. 

Education  is  a  much  more  complex  process  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  It  is  bound  up  with  the 
interplay  of  all  the  forces  that  go  to  make  up  our 
society  and  our  culture.  Society  and  culture  are 
affairs  of  all  ages,  but  they  involve  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  more  than  any  other  group  in  society.  The 
growing  emphasis  upon  adult  education  does  not 
mean  that  less  stress  should  be  placed  upon  the  re¬ 
ligious  education  of  children  and  young  people.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  religious  education  must 
be  extended  to  a  heretofore  almost  wholly  neglected 
area  of  life.  To  some  it  means  that  the  approach 
to  religious  education  might  well  be  at  the  point 
of  this  most  neglected  group  in  the  Church. 

The  conviction  that  the  most  fruitful  approach 
to  religious  education  may  be  at  the  adult  level 

rests  upon  five  fundamental  considerations.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  change  in  our  conception  of  the 
nature  and  ends  of  religious  education.  When  re¬ 
ligious  education  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the 

recovery  and  reproduction  of  the  great  traditions  of 
religion  through  the  transmission  of  knowledge 
about  religion  and  training  ,in  the  inherited  practices 
of  religion,  it  might  weUj»be  thought  of  as  chiefly  _ 
concerned  with  children  ^d  young  people.  It  made  ,  ’ 

much  of  the  capacities  of  plasticity,  memorization,  Pl'Iv '' 
and  the  acceptance  of  tradition.  JBut  with  the  growth 
of  the  idea  that  the  fun'^tion  of  religious  education 
is  to  help  growing  persons'  and  groups  to  achieve 
a  genuinely  religious  life  in  and  through  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  a  real  and  present  world  it  becomes  an 
affair  of  every  period  of  life.  It  also  calls  into  action. 
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The  Christian  Century  Pulpit 


What  Has  Religion  to 
Do  With  Education? 

By  Elliott  Speer 

The  tragic  death  of  Reverend  Elliott  Speer,  headmaster 
'i  of  Mount  Hermon  school  for  hoys,  in  September,  at  the 
hands  of  an  unknown  assailant,  amazed  and  still  baffles 
'  the  country.  It  has  also  caused  streams  of  sympathy  to 
flow  from  every  part  of  Christendom  toward  the  young 
widow  of  the  headmaster  and  his  father  and  mother,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer.  Elliott  Speer’s  father  comes  as 
near  being  a  common  denominator  of  the  worldwide  Chris¬ 
tian  fellowship  as  any  individual  man  now  living.  Th^ 
love  in  which  he  is  held  all  around  the  world  is  such  that  a 
grief  which  he  experiences  becomes  genuinely  a  common 
grief  of  the  Christian  church.  The  shattering  of  the  pa¬ 
rental  hopes  for  their  young  minister  son  has  thus  evoked  a 
widespread  desire  to  know  more  directly  the  quality  of  the 
young  man’s  mind.  He  had  published  little.  In  response 
to  our  invitation  Dr.  Speer  has  selected  for  publication  the 
following  address  from  among  Elliott’s  papers.  It  was  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  at  Mount  Hermon  school  last  June. 
For  its  merits  as  a  message  to  boys  just  ready  to  enter 
college,  and  as  a  tribute  to  both  son  and  father,  we  believe 
the  poignant  satisfaction  which  we  feel  in  publishing  it  will 
be  matched  by  the  same  mood  on  the  part  of  all  who  read 
it. — The  Editors. 

I  DOUBT  if  any  of  you,  if  asked  why  you  are  here, 
could  give  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  The  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  answer  if  you  were 
asked  why  you  are  taking  the  particular  courses  you  have 
;  had  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  you  would  reply  that 
■  you  took  them  because  they  were  required  for  college 
admission ;  others  would  say  that  you  were  seeking  a 
better  preparation  for  a  job  and  to  earn  your  living; 
some  would  answer  more  broadly  that  they  were  taking 
theii  courses  so  as  to  be  trained  to  think  and  to  improve 
their  minds.  One  of  you  has  already  told  me  that  he  is 
here  to  get  a  background,”  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
some  of  you  apparently  think  that  the  farther  back  it  is 
the  better.  Others,  in  giving  your  reasons,  would  say 
that  you  were  here  for  a  broader  purpose  than  for  the 
specific  courses  which  you  are  taking;  that  you  had  come 
to  learn  the  right  attitude,  form  good  habits  of  study 
and  acquire  the  knack  of  doing  hard  work.  Some  of  you 
are  here  on  account  of  the  courses  and  the  credit;  others 
are  here  for  the  school  life,  its  incidental  lessons  and  its 
more  than  incidental  play. 

A  SERIOUS  BUSES  ESS 

Most  of  you  take  school  life  altogether  too  much  for 
:  granted ;  you  have  only  vague  second-rate  reasons  for 
being  here;  most  of  you,  unless  you  have  hard-boiled, 
piofessional  and  practical  reasons,  could  give  only  con¬ 
ventional  or  aimless  reasons  for  going  on  to  college.  If 
this  IS  true,  it  is  not  your  fault.  Your  parents’  reasons 
for  sending  you  here  and  sending  you  on  to  college  are 
just  as  vague  as  your  own.  And  it  is  not  their  fault. 
People  generally  are  altogether  too  vague  about  what 
they  expect  of  a  school. 

business  of  education  is  a  serious  business.  In 
lAIi,  this  country  spent  $1,242,000,000  on  education 


and  the  amount  has  increased  amazingly  over  a  period 
of  years.  You  seniors  and  your  parents  spent  $125,000 
here  on  Mount  Hermon  education.  Mount  Hermon 
has  spent  $160,000  more  on  you.  Altogether  it  has  cost 
$285,000  to  keep  you  here. 

There  are  scores  of  good  reasons  why  this  is  worth 
while,  but  you,  your  parents,  this  faculty  and  our  trus¬ 
tees  need  to  have  more  constantly  and  more  clearly  in 
mind  what  it  is  all  about.  We  have  little,  partial  rea¬ 
sons  for  doing  this  and  that,  but  we  lack  any  adequate 
understan.ling  of  what  this  whole  business  of  education 
means.  If  I  may  presume,  I  would  suggest  to  you  why 
this  school  is  here  and  what  it  should  seek  to  do,  and  so 


Elliott  Speer 


what  you  should  seek  as  you  go  forth  from  it  to  college 
and  to  work. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  help 
boys  to  become  in  the  fullest  possible  sense  acquainted 
with,  and  useful  participants  in,  their  world.  In  this 
sense,  education  is  nothing  more  than  what  life  has  been 
to  you  ever  since  you  were  born;  since  you  first  recog¬ 
nized  your  mother  when  you  were  a  few  weeks  old,  your 
world  has  been  growing.  First,  it  was  no  bigger  than  a 
baby’s  crib;  then  it  was  no  larger  than  a  nursery;  then 
it  blew  up  to  the  size  of  your  family’s  home ;  later  you 
explored  the  yard;  finally  you  got  around  the  corner 
into  the  next  street.  As  with  jmur  knowledge  of  your 
physical  surroundings,  so  it  has  been  with  your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  vmurself  and  of  the  people  and  the  universe  about 
you. 

\ou  were  sent  to  us  that  we  might  continue  that 
process.  You  have  probably  learned  more  from  the  other 
men  in  your  class  than  you  have  learned  from  us  of  the 
faculty.  Your  work,  your  games,  your  play,  your  esca- 


A  teacher  may  have  the  finest  technique  of  imparting 
knowledge,  but  unless  he  is  full  of  ideas  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  gaining  fresh  ideas,  he  is  but  clanging  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals. 

There  may  be  some  of  you  who  think  that  the  world 
IS  too  much  for  us ;  that  there  is  too  much  to  know  and 
that  all  we  need  to  know  is  how  to  make  a  living.  Well, 
the  world  is  too  big  for  us  to  know,  and  one  of  the  first 
signs  of  an  educated  man  is  the  humble  confession  of 
the  smallness  of  his  knowledge  and  the  realization  of 
how  little  he  knows  in  the  vastness  of  all  that  is  know- 
able.  As  Flexner  says,  “No  scientist  fifty  years  ago 
could  have  realized  that  he  was  as  ignorant  as  all  first- 
rate  scientists  now  know  themselves  to  be.”  We  live  in 
1  an  economic  world,  yet  it  is  said  that  the  “accepted 
I  economic  doctrine  of  our  day  remains  an  unsettled 
I  compound  of  ninety  per  cent  abstract  assumptions  and 
ten  per  cent  facts.”  Psychologists  are  just  beginning 
to  explore  the  workings  of  man’s  mind,  to  grasp  faintly 
the  relations  of  his  mind  to  his  body,  and  the  explosive 
influence  of  his  emotions  upon  both. 

I  cite  these  things  because  many  of  you  confuse  the 
futility  of  knowledge  with  the  humility  of  knowledge. 
You  argue  that  because  you  can’t  know  all  about  the 
universe  there  is  no  use  constantly  learning  more.  Our 
business  as  educators  is  to  teach  you  some  of  the  simple 
fundamental  facts  of  the  world  and  then  train  you  to 
find  out  whatever  you  may  need  to  know.  As  I  have 
said,  the  results  should  be  a  spirit  of  humility  on  your 
S  part,  a  glimpsing  of  the  wonders  of  knowledge  beyond 
I  your  present  comprehension  and  the  recognition  that 
there  are  powers  and  forces  potently  present  about  you 
®  of  which  you  are  only  dimly  aware. 

THE  PLACE  OF  RELIGIOIS 

It  is  with  the  humility  of  an  educated  man  that  you 
i should  approach  the  question  of  religion;  for  religion 
[jH,either  has  everything  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  busi- 
iness  of  education  and  of  life.  There  is  no  room  for 
[compromise  here.  It  is  something  with  which  you 
^Shave  no  business  to  deal  conventionally;  it  is  not  some- 
thing  of  which  you  can  take  a  little  and  leave  the  rest; 
0it  is  not  a  business  of  church  membership  and  chapel 
I’attendance  and  then  six  days  of  forgetfulness.  We 
'either  ought  to  throw  it  all  out  or  throw  our  whole 
selves  into  it.  If  there  be  a  God  at  all,  then  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  God  is  the  most  important  fact  about  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  As  you  well  know,  this  school  is 
I  founded  and  maintained  on  a  belief  in  the  present  power 
of  God. 

God  created  this  world  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
laws  of  science  which  we  study  show  us  the  process 
which  he  organized  for  the  physical  world  about  us. 
God  made  us,  the  men  and  women  in  the  world,  and 
the  working  out  of  his  purposes  for  us  can  be  seen  in 
the  history  which  men  have  written  during  the  past 
5,000  years.  He  gave  fixed  laws  to  nature,  but  he  gave 
free  choice  to  us.  The  advances  and  reactions  of  hu¬ 
man  history  are  the  mass  witness  to  the  wisdom  and 
folly  of  humanity.  He  has  shown  us  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  will  for  men,  and  as  free  actors  on  his  stage,  we 
can  follow  that  will  to  perfect  freedom  or  we  can  follow 
our  own  foolish  ways  to  suicide  for  ourselves  and  death 


to  the  society  to  which  we  belong.  Above  all,  he  offers 
us  through  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  will  seek  to  understand 
and  to  take  it,  the  power  of  his  spirit,  the  renewing 
and  the  deepening  of  our  lives  and  of  all  life.  That  may 
be  folly,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  fundamental,  and  that 
no  education  is  more  than  half  an  education  that  does 
not  seek  to  introduce  its  students  as  best  it  can  to  those 
deeper  facts  of  the  world.  For  an  education  consists  in 
coming  to  know  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  important  than  football  or  French  are 
these  fundamental  beliefs  of  Christianity  about  the 
nature  of  God  and  our  part  in  his  world. 

It  is  our  business  not  only  to  know  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  but  also  to  become  participants  in  it. 
The  world  is  not  standing  still  waiting  for  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  it;  it  is  moving  on,  and  unless  we  hurry,  it  is 
moving  away  from  us.  The  world  is  not  a  race  for  us 
to  watch ;  it  is  a  race  without  grandstands  in  which 
you  and  I  are  runners.  We  must  know  the  world  that 
is  and  the  world  that  ought  to  be.  Let  us  know  our¬ 
selves  and  the  part  that  we  ought  to  play. 

A  CALL  TO  SERVICE 

Men  of  the  graduating  class:  I  would  charge  you 
with  a  paraphrase  of  the  words  of  Thomas  Huxley. 
May  you  be  trained  in  youth  so  that  your  bodies  may 
become  the  ready  servants  of  your  will  and  do  with 
ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  of  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable.  May  your  intellects  be  clear,  cold,  logical  engines 
with  all  their  parts  of  equal  strength  and  in  smooth 
working  order,  ready  like  a  steam  engine  to  be  turned 
to  any  kind  of  work  to  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as 
to  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind.  May  our  minds  be 
stored  with  the  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
truths  of  nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operation.  May 
you  be  men  who — no  stunted  ascetics — are  full  of  life 
and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel 
by  a  vigorous  will  as  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience. 
May  you  learn  to  love  all  beauty  whether  of  nature  or 
of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness  and  to  respect  others  as  your¬ 
selves. 

May  you  above  all  learn  to  know  the  deepest  secrets 
of  your  world.  May  you  come  to  know  the  God  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  supremely  important  fact  of  all 
life.  May  you  come  to  know  that  spirit  of  God  which 
was  in  Jesus  as  the  guiding  power  of  your  own  life, 
and  so  may  you  go  forth  to  grow  in  understanding  of 
and  service  to  our  struggling  needy  world. 


statement  receivod 

from 

PT.......,,-.-.  Soneva,  Switzerland 


went  to  Vienna  to  meet  representatives  of  Czechoslovakia,  Austria  and 
arrange  for  a  National  Preaching  Mission  in  each  country.  He  arrived 
earlv  in  order  to  have  a  personal  conference  with  Chancellor  Schuschnigg. 
Hitler’s  ultimatum  arrived  simultaneously.  Dr in  writing  about  the 
situation,  stated,  ”I  went  to  arrange  for  a  Preaching  Mission  but  Hitler  did  the 

preaching.” 


Issued  by:  American  Office,  Central  Bureau  for  Relief  of  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  Europe,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A.  H,  Froendt,  Secretary- 


Translation.  Confidential  and  not 
for  release 


Recent  Experiences  of  Dr. 


in  Vienna 


I  feel  a  real  need,  after  my  experience  of  the  Austrian  revolution  in  Vienna  itself, 
not  only  to  express  myself  from  an  objective  point  of  view  voicing  a  critical 
judgment  but  to  unbutden  myself  of  the  oppressive  anxiety  which  -weighs  upon  me 
since  I  returned  from  Vienna. 

While  still  in  Vienna  I  tried  to  describe  simply  what  I  sa-w.  I  tried  to  tell  my¬ 
self  what  it  all  meant  for  the  European  situation,  for  peace,  for  the  Evangelical 
Church.  I  made  the  effort  to  weigh  the  situation  objectively;  to  grasp  a  certain 
logic  of  historical  development,  even  in  the  sense  that  history  here  was  also 
retribution.  But  even  after  this  is  all  said,  such  an  oppression  remains  upon  my 
spirit  that  I  simply  have  to  speak  out,  personally  and  confidentially,  in  order  to 
liberate  my  soul.  I  suffered  a  shock  in  Vienna,  not  only  as  a  Swiss,  who  was 
compelled  to  visualize  how  easily  these  immense  bombers  could  fly  over  Zurich,  let 
us  say,  and  how  a  strong  army  could  violate  a  small  country;  but  also  in  my 
European  consciousness  and  in  my  cultural  feeling  as  a  Swiss  citizen  and  a  human 
being,  as  a  member  of  a  formerly  widespread,  far-reaching  religious  fellowship.  I 
have  seen  a  world,  strange  and  wild,  in  dangerous  proximity.  I  saw  powers  at  work 
that  frightened  me.  In  personal  contact  with  gentle  Austrian  individuals  of  the 
old  culture,  and  with  struggling  working-men,  I  looked  into  a  horror  and  a  distress 
which  made  me  shudder. 

One  may  try  for  a  long  time  to  understand  what  it  is  one  sees.  Something  yet  re¬ 
mains  which  is  incomprehensible  -  a  threatening  force.  One  may  freely  admit  that 
the  outcome  has  its  positive  side,  as  the  corrective  of  an  evil  peace  treaty;  as  an 
expression  of  the  self-determination  of  the  peoples  -  there  yet  remains  the 
impression  of  a  strange,  demonic  and  dangerous  power  to  which  one  can  neither  be 
united  nor  reconciled.  Never  has  it  come  so  close;  never  did  I  feel  so  deeply 
its  terrible  strength  as  during  that  unforgettable  thunder  of  the  bomber  planes 
overhead  and  the  rumbling  of  the  tanks  in  the  streets  of  Vienna  -  demonic  forces 
which  seemed  to  be  led  on  by  the  outstretched  arm  which  commands  them. 

Political  astuteness  may  recommend  ref  raining  from  public  criticism  at  this  time, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  making  the  situation  of  our  own  country  v/orse 


and  embittering  still  more  our  mutual  relations.  But  in  those  days  a  gash  was  made, 
which  penetrated  not  only  our  cultural  consciousness  but  our  hearts,  because  we 
still  love  Germany  -  the  real  Germany  -  and  we  can  no  longer  find  it.  I  mourn  for 
it  today  as  I  do  for  a  friend  that  is  dead, 

I  find  it  difficult,  also  to  preserve  my  former  goodwill  for  the  slow-moving  masses 
after  I  have  experienced  the  mass  hysteria  of  national  enthusiasm  in  the  streets  of 
Vienna,  wedged  in  for  hours  among  the  shouting,  swaying,  and  evil-smelling  mob  of 
the  more  superficially  enthusiastic  shouters.  Here  I  realized  the  truth  of  Luther '’s 
warning  against  mere  enthusiasm.  These  masses  seem  to  me  like  sheep  being  driven 
into  a  corral  where  they  will  lose  their  freedom. 


Something  deep  inside  of  me  revolted  against  this  which  so  gripped  my  soul.  I  sat 
in  a  large  restaurant  and  got  up  as  the  national  anthem  was  sung,  just  as  I  get  up 
at  an  English  official  dinner  when  the  toast  to  the  King  is  given.  As  we  sat  down 
again  the  Horst  Wessel  song  sounded  out  of  the  loud-speaker.  The  waiter  commanded 
with  a  loud  voice,  ’’Get  upl”  -  I  remained  seated  and  felt  within  me  a  violent 
defiance,  ’’Absolutely  not  I”  -  although  angry  glances  were  turned  in  my  direction. 
In  another  restaurant  I  saw  how  an  officer  of  the  Stprm  Troop  yelled  at  a  waiter 
when  he  didn’t  come  at  once.  Everything  now  is  ”by  command”  and  I  feel  more  than 
ever  how  I  inwardly  rebel  against  this  way  of  living. 


I  saw  how  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  began  to  show  itself  on  the  streets,  and  it  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  song  played  by  a  military  band  at  the  wedding  of  an  officer,  ”I  pray 
to  the  power  of  love,,.,”  recalling  this,  and  listening  to  the  conversations 

around  me,  it  seemed  to  me  as^what  was  now  being  worshipped  v^ere  the  power  of  hate, 

I  also  felt  deeply  the  blow  to  our  work  of  love.  It  takes  a  special  grace  to 
continue  to  work  for  solidarity  of  Protestantism  when  it  enters  into  solidarity 
with  such  forces,  as  it  has  done  in  a  number  of  countries.  A  line  of  cleavage  is 
opening  throughout  the  world  and  throughout  Christendom,  the  effects  of  which  cannot 
be  dimly  foreseen,  I  went  as  one  dazed  through  the  streets  of  Vienna  -  dazed  too, 
by  the  defection  of  Protestant  friends  to  the  ranks  of  a  world  which  is  not.  our 
world.  It  was  a  real  boon  to  dive  again  into  the  intellectual  life  of  Switzerland, 
and  I  feel  a  veritable  urge  to  confide  to  a  small  group  of  friends,  and  to 
strengthen  my  own  belief  that  the  world  is  not  yet  delivered  into  the  clutches  of 
violence  and  stultification,  but  still  belongs  to  the  Spirit  and  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  who  came  into  such  a  world. 


What  His  holy  deed  means  for  us  human  beings,  has  never  become  so  manifest  to  me  as 
in  the  midst  of  the  jubilant  Viennese  throngs,  and  the  thundering  military  forces. 
Into  this  world  -  into  such  a  world  as  this  -  Jesus  Christ. descends.  This  race  of 
men  He  believes  capable  of  redemption  -  may  we  then  despair  of  them? 

Surely  we  must  draw  closer  in  our  faith,  and  we  must  do  our  work  still  less  from  ^ 
the  point  of  view  of  human  or  even  Christian  urgency,  but  on  the  basis  of  our  belief 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  which  in  this  modern  world,  seems  more  than  ever  to  be  a  way 

to  the  Cross, 


I  feel  that  I  must 
friends  abroad  who 
innermost  recesses 


above  all  seek  an  intimate  and  personal  contact  with  those 
understand  us  here  in  Switzerland,  and  are  one  with  us  in  the 
of  our  hearts. 


Yours  very  cordially, 
(Signed)  . 


&.l^i  'X 
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»h«  lax  of  the  Intecratlcn  of  the  individual  has  ceea  5ho  ia*  o'  ^.r=»  eupreaacy 
a  ^iTnLi-iotonoo  of  hntte  force.  But  other  and  hl£jier  Inteeratlona  are  nox  on 

S  *h?yreat  on  mind  anl  aplrlt.  It  la  the  laxi  and  the  aeanlnee  of 

\^?atei.«itionB  ahloh  ore  carr-'lne  the  xorld  Into  ne*  horlzona.  And  In  the  up-  /  'fx- 
^“hrolvlUzatlon  founded  on  thla  .Mer  knoxledee  It  1.  the  atones  xhloh  ^ 
the  huilders  of  th©  past  have  rejected  T<hich  are  about  to  become  the  master  atones 

of  civill7.ation  Toeing  practically  unchaageable  or  only  c'-fcnceable 

throu/'h  Influences  operating  elovly  over  long  periods  of  time, the  world  can  be 
ch^d  in  a  brief  space  of  time-  Tlthin  the  life  of  a  single  generation  it  can 
be^e  to  undergo  changes  so  profound,  eo  revolutionary,  so  ^rmanent,  that  it  would 
almost  appear  as  if  hu-man  nature  itself  been  completely  altered  in  the  interval* 


Germany  has  teen  t-ie  first  of  t^ne  Tost  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  men, 

though  unfortunately  only  in  relation  to  the  atavisms  of  war,  the  fact  nevertheless  , 
Indisputable  and  of  the  very  highest  ci^^nif ican je  to  civilization,  t^ at  an  entire  '« J 
nation  may  be  eonrpljately  altered  in  character,  in  outlook,  and  in  motive  in  a  single 
generation* 


With  the  single  exception  of  gigarjtic  effort  devoted  to  the  national  ideal  of 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  successful  war,  of  which  the  results  in  recent  history  have 


been  astounding,  the  worli^  has  witnessed  no  example  in  its  history  of  the  idealisms 
of  mind  universally  imposed  thrcu^^  intensive  culture  on  the  youth  of  civilization  XS' 


in  conditions  of  emotion  and  with  all  the  equipment  and  rescnrces  of  adtSem  civillza** 
tion  in  the  background.  ?he  great  systems  of  religion  which  have  come  nearest  to 
realizing  sixjh  a  conception  in  the  past  have  not  so  far  even  remotely  approached  what 
is  possible  under  modem  conditions  of  knowledge.  7e  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  ere 
of  civilization,  artL  the  people  or  the  t^pe  of  civilization  which  will  first  f^oceed 
in  this  experiment  will  obtain  control  of  all  the  reservoirs  of  force  in  civilization 
in  a  manner  which  has  never  been  |>hou{^t  possible  in  the  past* 


There  is  net  an  existing  institution  in  the  world  pf  civilized  humanity  which 
can  not  be  profoundly  modified  or  altered,  cr  abolished  in  a  generation*  There  is 
no  form  or  order  of  government  or  of  the  dominion  of  force  which  can  not  be  removed 
out  of  the  world  within  a  generation.  There  is  no  ideal  in  conformity  with  the 
principles -Of -  clvl Illation  dreamed  of  by  any  dreamer  or  idealist  which  can  not  be 
realized  within  the  lifetime  cf  those  around  him.  Triltschke,  as  a  young  university 
lecturer,  speaking  in  1863,  was  prophysying  further  and  truer  than  he  knew  when  he 
said  there  was  no  ideal  which  a  living  people  chose  to  put  before  themselvts  that 
they  had  not  the  power  of  realizing  in  history.  If  only  the  German  i>eopl8  had  been 
free  to  embody  this  teaching  in  an  ideal  of  civilization,  what  might  not  irwri  ern 
Germany  have  accomplished  in  the  world  I 


li 


a- 


M 
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It  is  clearly  in  evidence  that  the  science  of  creating  and  transnitting  public  opinJbn 
under  the  influence  cf  collective  emotion  is  about  to  becono  tlje  principal  science  of 
civilization  to  the  mastery  of  which  all  goverrjnents  and  all  powerful  interests  will  to 
the  future  address  themselves  with  every  resource  at  thalr  command* 

It  represents  an  enormous  advfjice  in  knowledge  once  to  grasp  firmly  in  all  its  far- 
reaching  Inpiort  the  fact  that  the  human  faculty  in  which  centres  the  integration  that 
la  taking  place  in  civilisation  is  not  the  reasoning  process  of  mind  but  the  emotion  of 
the  ideal. 


But  In  the  social  integration  which  is  proceeding,  the  eternal  law  of  efficiency  > 

^  ^  ‘  '  -  -  -  -  .of 


can  not  be  stated  in  terms  of  reason*  For  it  can  only  be  sunsnarized  in  one  word 


Sacrifice* 

In  this  stage  the  law  of  efficiency  is  alwaj’'8  sacrifice*  It  is  through  this 

faculty  that  the  human  raitt?.  rices  to  the  Universal*  It  is  his  caxjacity  for  the  emotion 
of  the  ideal  and  not  his  reasoning  mind  which  conatitutss  l!en  the  Gcd-like,  and  which 
■  sei)aratos  him  from  the  brutes  • 


^  cheeses  to  set  hefere 

itaelf,  mhlch  it  is  not  pcs  a i ole  for  .  iviliration  to  achieve,  even  to  the 
aneepinj  avsa^^  of  this  enistioi;  vorlo  and  the  creation  of  a  nev  v^crld  in  a 
hrieif  apace  o.  time.  ^  rSCc. 


So  to 


It  only  imposed  in  all  its  strength  through  the  ycunp. 

It  -beceme  U:e  c  tief  «  nt  cf  ^rcj.ticn  ir  tho  future. 

+  convert  the  vorld  hy  laboured  dispute- 

ticna.  Step  out  of  the  vaj'  or  the  v.orld  must  fling  you  aside.  Give  us 

the  .oung  anL  mil  create  a  mind  an:  a  new  earth  in  a  single  genera- 

Po^er  in  its  hig.-iast  expression  is  the  science  of  organizing  the  individ. 
ual  mind  in  tho  service  of  the  iinivwrsal. 


^3e'<3v- 

Colleges  Becoming  Christian. 


A  Little  Study  in  OiJtiniisui. 

By  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles. 


A  FAMOUS  partnership  was  once  formed 
between  two  American  men  of  letters 


who  attached  to  their  brilliant  satiric 
poems  the  joint  signature,  “The  Croak¬ 
ers.”  The  firm  of  The  Croakers  still  exists, 

I  sometimes  think,  though  the  partners 
may  be  unconscious  of  their  relationship 
to  it.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  all  had  not 
met  one  or  more  of  them. 

The  excellent  folk  who  think  the  present 
age  degenerate,  who  sigh  for  the  good  old 
times,  who  are  suspicious  of  man’s  honor 
and  woman’s  virtue,  of  the  minister’s  sin¬ 
cerity  and  the  business  man’s  honest3',  who 
consider  our  cities  cesspools  of  vice  and  our 
Congress  a  den  of  thieves,  and  who  love  to 
air  their  views  in  the  presence  of  others  and 
on  every  occasion,  these  are  croakers. 

Especially  terrible,  however,  are  the  hon¬ 
est  souls  who  find  their  rock  of  offence  in  the 
j’oung  people  of  our  country,  or,  as  they 
perhaps  might  prefer  to  saj-,  “  The  Youth  of 
Our  I.aud.”  They  tell  us  that  the  typical 
boy  of  the  period,  especially  the  college  boy, 
>,is  fast,  or  at  least  irreligious.  And  as  for 
jthe  college  girl— they  can  only  lift  holy 
/hands  and  roll  horrified  ej’es. 

;'i  Some  of  us,  however,  refuse  to  be  con- 
'  vinced.  We  are  not  obstinate.  We  are  sim¬ 
ply  fond  of  facts.  And  a  fondness  for  facts, 
>:next  to  the  sense  of  humor,  is.  the  surest 
^  'antidote  for  croaking. 

As  a  certain  preventive  of  this  malady,  'i 

-  unless  one  is  hopelessly  infected,  let  mei 
V  offer  a  statistical  table  taken  from  “The* 
"Christian  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  our  | 
-/Lord  and  Saviour  .Jesus  Christ,  1822.”  This  f/,- 
'  quaint  little  book,  which  1  had  in  my  hands 

-  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  published  in  Boston 
'  by  “  Lincoln  &  Edmands,  53  Cornhill,  for 

the  X.  E.  Tract  Society.”  I  quote  verbatim  : 

i  TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  COLLEGES  TAKEN 
I  FROM  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 


professing  Christians  is  not  given,  only  the 
number  of  members  of  evangelical  churches. 
It  will  he  seen  that,  were  Unitarians,  Uni- 
versalists,  and  Roman  Catholics  added,  the 
showing  in  favor  of  the  modern  days  over 
the  good  old  times  would  be  even  more 
striking. 

In  the  cases  of  Harvard  and  the  Univer- 
I  sity  of  Vermont  the  returns  are  incomplete.  I 

isregard  them 


As  to 

the  remaining  ten,  however,  we  learn  that 
in  Yale  the  total  number  of  young  ineu  is 
2,517 ;  members  of  evangelical  churches, 
1,500.  The  figures  in  Princeton  are  1,194  and 
800  respectively;  in  Dartmouth,  700  and  300; 
Williams,  387  and  251 ;  Middlebury,  66  and 
35;  Union,  187  and  141;  Brown,  631  and  350; 
Bowdoin,  300  and  60;  North  Carolina,  509 
and  256;  Hamilton,  163  and  120. 

By  adding  the  columns  in  the  two  sets  of 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1822  less  than 
one-third  the  whole  number  of  students  in 
ten  representative  colleges  were  professed 
Christians;  in  1900  more  than  half  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  same  institutions  were  church- 
members,  not  including  Catholics  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  so  called  liberal  religious  bodies. 

Thus  it  appears  on  closer  inspection  that 
the  good  old  times  of  1822  were  anything  but 
ideal.  Let  us  go  back  a  generation  earlier. 
“  In  1782  there  were  only  two  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  Princeton  College  who  professed 
themselves  Christians.”*  Nor  can  a  more 
satisfactory  account  be  given  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  condition  of  Yale. 

The  state  of  things  existing  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  President  Dwight  in  1795  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  reminiscences  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  then  a  sophomore :  “  Before  he 
came,  college  was  in  a  most  ungodly  state. 
The  college  church  was  almost  extinct. 
Most  of  the  students  were  sceptical,  and 
rowdies  were  plenty.  Wine  and  liquors 
were  kept  jn  many  rooms;  intemperance, 
profanity,  gambling,  and  licentiousness  were! 


Figures  are  not  infallibTerTTfeYTiraT-'«-, 
distinctly  misleading.  We  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  these  populous  folds  do 
not  hold  many  black  sheep.  The  attempt  to 
measure  the  progress  of  real  religion  in 
terms  of  numbers  has  been  sheer  folly  from 
the  days  of  numbering  Israel,  when  God’s 
curse  rested  on  the  census,  to  the  present. 

It  may,  however,  be  maintained  safely  that 
figures  have  an  approximate  and  sugges¬ 
tive,  if  not  an  absolute,  value,  and  that  the 
vast  armies  of  young  men  and  women  mar¬ 
shalled  within  the  Christian  Associations, 
Endeavor  societies.  Unions,  Leagues,  and 
Guilds,  are  arrayed  under  these  banners  not 
to  exploit  themselves,  but  to  fight  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  to  help  bring,  in  the 
reign  of  righteousness  in  the  world. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 


t  Autobiography  of  Lyman  Beecher,  vol.  I.,  p.  43, 
quoted  in  Bacon’s  “  History  of  American  ChristlaKk'? 
ity,”  pp.  230,  23i. 


*  L.  W.  Bacon’s 
p.  231. 


■  History  of  Ainerii'an  I'liristianity, 


know  how  I  escaped. 


Names  of  Colleges. 

Number  of 
.Students. 

Number  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  of 
Religion. 

1.  Harvard  University 

291 

17 

2.  Yale  College 

31B 

97 

3.  Princeton  College 

116 

25 

4.  Dartmouth  College 

146 

65 

S.  W’illiams  College 

83 

42 

ti.  Middlebury  College 

1(10 

48 

7.  Union  College 

2.M 

66 

8.  Brown  University 

l.ll 

.59 

9.  Bowdoin  College 

101 

23 

10.  N.  Carolina  University  135 

10 

11.  Hamilton  College 

92 

48 

12.  Vermont  University 

3.5 

9 

common.  I  hardly  ^  ^  e 

That  was  the  day  of  the  infidelity  of 


the  Tom  Paine  school.  Boys  that  dressed 
flax  in  the  barn,  as  I  used  to. 


read  and  fought 


Let 


us  now  look  at  similar  figures  with 
reference  to  all  but  two  of  the  same  colleges. 
Our  authority  is  the  Year-Book  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of 
North  America  for  1900.  The  number  of 


flax  in 

Paine  and  believed  him ;  I 
him  all  the  way.  Never  had  any  propensity 
to  infidelity.  But  most  of  the 


class  before 

me  were  infidels,  and  called  each  other  Vol¬ 
taire,  Rousseau,  D’Alembert,  etc.”t 

And  all  this  in  the  college  wheie  in  IJOO 
there  were  1,500  members  of  evangelical 
churches,  and  800  members  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  where  the 
students  spent  for  the  carrying 
work  of  the  latter  organization 
t w el vemonth,  $3,543. 


on  of  the 
within  the 


OPPOSE  RELIGION  ; 
IN  PUEIC  SCHOOLS  ; 


Teachers  at  Columbia  Summer.  | 
Session  Discuss  Lecture  by  j 
Dr.  G.  B.  Watson.  j| 

- i 

HE  SEES  DANGER  TO  PUPILS  jj 


Declares  They  Are  Hampered  In 
Spiritual  Life  by  Early  Con- 


i  AtTer  having  boon  actively  connected  for  the  last 
j  forty  years  with  the  educational  work  in  four  of 
'  the  American  yearly  meetings,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  having  visited  nearly  all  the  Friends  colleges, 
j  boarding  schools  and  academies  in  the  world,  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  minds  and 

hearts  oF”the  young  are  better  prepared  while  pur- 
i  suing  their  education  to  receive  and  embrace  the 
\  truths  of  the  Gospel  than  at  any  other  period  of  lif(^ 
Good,  healthy  study  in  our  colleges  fits  the  mind 
i  so  that  it  is  susceptible  to  religious  influences.  The 
personal  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  through 
college  will  demonstrate  this  fact — that  they  feel  the 
need,  while  thus  young,  of  something  higher  and 
*  more  spiritual.  I  believe,  if  you  select  200  students 
from  any  of  our  colleges  and  compare  them  with  a 
like  number  of  young  persons  selected  from  any  of 
our  communities  in  any  of  our  large  meetings,  you 
will  find  the  religious  experience  and  spiritual  ; 
life  lower  among  those  taken  outside  the  col-  i 
lege  life.  We  hear  much  said  by  some  of  the  | 

;  danger  of  education,  but  they  forget  the  dangers  ! 

I  found  in  ignorance.  We  mark  one  w’ho  is  tinctured 
with  scepticism  who  comes  from  the  college,  and  i 
j  pass  by  two  or  three  sceptical  ones  who  live  in  igno-  j 
[ranee  in  our  own  meetings  or  neighborhwd.  Yes,  j 
I  firmly  believe  that  an  occupied  and  trained  mind 
i  is  better  soil  to  receive  the  good  seed  than  the  vacant  i 
^  and  idle  mind  of  the  uncultured  and  ignorant.  Fox 
understood  this  when  he  left  some  of  his  worldly 
possessions  to  establish  a  school,  where  the  youth 
should  be  taught  everything  “useful  in  creation.” 

This  revival  spirit  was  carried  up  to  Plainfield  in  , 
1867,  so  that  in  nearly  every  house  along  Main  i 
:  Street,  where  Friends  boarded,  prayer  meetings 
^  were  held.  Some  of  us  who  were  young  then 
j  remember  that  in  seeking  board  for  yearly  meeting, 

:  we  sought  those  homes  where  we  knew  there  would 
;  be  no  objection  to  such  meetings.  The  Conservative 
‘  Friends  were  watching  us. 

Until  the  revival  era,  night  meetings  were  almost 
unknown  among  Friends.  They  never  occurred 
:  except  when  a  traveling  minister  was  present  and 
i  had  one  appointed.  But  the  liberty  and  spiritual 
life  which  Friends  always  had  in  theory,  and  in 
some  measure  in  practice,  would  not  long  submit 
to  this  rigidness.  Perhaps  we  were  too  determined 
in  declaring  that  we  would  hold  meetings  where 
and  when  we  pleased,  while  the  Conservatives  were 
just  as  determined  to  prevent  them.  The  spirit  of 
'  controversy  was  raised  and  indulged  in  by  both  sides, 
imtil  it  culminated  in  a  separation  at  Plainfield, 

;  in  1877. 
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^  OME  ruPILS  A  WA  Y. 


Indications  of  Pr’otost  Aj^uinsi 
Christmas  Exoi’clsos  in  Schools. 

Iherc  were  indications  -when  the  >chools 
opened  to-day  that  the  call  to  Jewish  par¬ 
ents  to  keep  their  children  home  for  the 
(lay  as  a  pro  est  against  the  Chrstmas 
exercises  had  some  effect.  The  principals  of 
the  lower  East  Side  reported  the  attendance 
as  less  than  nonnal.  Some  of  the  children, 
thej'  said,  might  have  been  kept  at  home 
on  account  of  the  cold  weather.  There 
were  no  exercises  in  the  schools  that  savored 
of  sectarianism. 

Some  one  has  referred  to  the  matter  as 
a  “tempest  in  a  tea-pot.”  Abraham  Stern, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  elementary 
schools  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  said 
that  the  Board  would  see  to  it  that  no  re¬ 
marks  or  reference  was  made  in  the  exer-  ^ 
cises  to  anything  which  would  set  forth 
the  religious  side  of  the  season  and  that  such 
hymns  as  were  objectionable  to  the  Jews 
would  not  be  sung.  As  far  as  the  Christmas  I! 
tree  is  concerned,  he  said  the  matter  of  t 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  Christmas 
tree  in  a  school  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  principal. 

Some  of  the  objectors  point  out  that  the 
Christmas  tree  is  symbolical  of  Christ,  but 
Mr.  Stem  contends  that  what  the  Christmas 
tree  stands  for  is  not  presented  to  the  child, 
who  thinks  merely  of  the  beautiful  things 
which  bedeck  it.  If  the  programme  of 
having  no  sermon  or  remarks  of  a  religious 
nature  and  no  hymns  which  Jevrs  cannot 
sing  is  adhered  to  that  leaves  the  Jews  with 
only  the  Christmas  tree  to  protest  against. 
According  to  Mr.  Stern,  only  one  principal 
failed  last  year  to  conform  to  a  circular 
letter  which  the  committee  sent  out  two 
years  ago  calling  on  all  principals  to  refrain 
from  having  anything  of  a  religious  nature 
said  in  their  schools.  Mr.  Stern  added  that 
the  principal  who  offended  was  haled  before 
the  Board  of  Education. 

“While  no  formal  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Education  this  year,”  said 
Mr.  Stem,  “principals  are  expected  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  instmctions  contained  in  the 
circular  of  two  years  ago.” 

At  Temple  Emanu-El,  yesterday  morning, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Magnes,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  rabbis  in  this  city, 
declared  that  the  true  Hebrew  would  find 
something  of  beauty  in  the  Christmas 
season.  He  said: 

“Not  because  of  the  pagan  mirth  which 
it  brings,  nor  of  the  association  with  the 
Messiah  which  the  Christian  puts  into  it, 
but  because  there  is  something  of  real 
grandeur  and  of  real  depth  to  be  found  in  j 
the  observance  We  resent  the  claims  of  j 
those  Who  say  that  there  is  nothing  of  | 
religion  in  it,  because  it  has  a  distinct  relig¬ 
ious  element.  It  has  something  of  a 
religious  nature  that  we  Hebrews  can  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate,  even  though  we 
do  not  observe  the  day. 

“It  is  a  wondrous  thing  to  realize  that 
one-half  of  the  world  will  sing  out  in  the 
words  of  the  Hebrews  of  old,  ‘Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men.’  And  the  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  will  cheer  many  a  home,  and 
the  Christmas  trees,  with  iheir  bright 
lights  and  all  the  beauteous  Imngs,  will  be 
at  the  fireside  of  men  and  women  through¬ 
out  the  world.  ‘Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest.’  It 
is  the  birthday  of  God;  the  birthday  of  a 
God  who  trod  the  earth  in  order  to  save 
it.  So  millions  of  men  would  say.  This 
God  who  trod  tlie  earth— this  representa¬ 
tive  of  Deity  who  came  to  men  in  order 
to  show  sinful  man  that  he,  too^  could  be 


a  god.  This  thought  is  fraught  with  deep 
religious  significance. 

“Why  does  the  Hebrew  withhold  from 
i  ’ll  participation  in  the  first  peace?  Since, 
nineteen  hundred  and  more  years  ago, 
this  Christ  child  was  born  in  a  manger 
some  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  manger  and 
the  spirit  of  the  beasts  that  Inhabit  the 
ii  manger  has  falleir  upon  the  devotees  of 
I  that  religion.  ‘Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
:  to  men,’  and  yet  when  the  songs  were  over 
'■  and  the  psens  had  ended,  the  Hebrews  then 
y  and  millions  of  them  now  tremble  lest  their 
,  lives  be  embittered  and  destroyed." 

About  twenty-five  prominent  Jews  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Board  of  Education  on 
Dec.  11  and  set  forth  their  complaints,  but 
'  the  board  has  taken  no  action  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Bemai-d  Drachman,  of  the  East  Sixty- 
'  seventh  street  synagogue,  who  was  one  of 
•  the  prominent  members  of  the  committee 
i  which  went  before  the  board,  said: 

I  “Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
,  oppose  our  request  and  say  there  is  nothing 
of  religio\is  significance  in  the  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  very  theme  and  spirit  of  the 
occasion  is  symbolical  in  every  sense  with 
the  Christmas  celebration  and  therefore 
antagonistic  to  our  belief.  We  have  found 
that  the  custom  was  becoming  worse  and 
that  attempts  were  being  made  in  some 
schools  to  teach  Christianity,,  to  our  chil¬ 
dren.  We  Jews  have  no  objeciion  to  Chris¬ 
tians  celebrating  as  they  do,  l5ut  why  intro¬ 
duce  it  into  tire  public  schools,  where  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  supposed  to  enter?  The  cele¬ 
brating  of  Christianity  in  the^ublic  schools 
would  tend  to  indicate  th^t'  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  This,  is  not 
the  case.”   ^ 


y  .J 


The  One  Source  of  Moral  Power. 

The  following  clipping  from  the 
Globe  Democrat  of  August  29,  1913, 
was  sent  to  us  by  a  friend  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  It  is  worthy  of  being  passed 
on  to  the  readers  of  the  News  Letter. 

“In  his  address  upon  school  hy¬ 
giene  at  the  fourth  international  con¬ 
ference  just  held  at  Buffalo,  Dr.  Eliot 
emeritus  president  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  depicted  many  of  the  sad  re¬ 
sults  of  ignorance  and  vice  when  left 
unchecked  and  unheeded.  He  es¬ 
pecially  saw  increased  physical  decay 
3,  result  of  our  niodern  crowding 
of  population  in  unsanitary  surround¬ 
ings.  Looking  at  the  problem  in  its 
immensity,  he  almost  despaired  of  a 


solution.  He  asked:  “What  force  can 
now  be  put  in  play  against  the  for¬ 
midable  evils  which  gravely  threaten 
the  very  life  of  our  race?”  And  he 
answered  the  question  by  saying  that 
“no  one  force  or  agency  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  relied  upon,”  this  answer  but 
serving  to  intesify  realization  of  the 
difficulty.  But  there  was  another 
speaker  present  who  gave  the  answer 
That  was  Rev.  Richard  J.  Tierney, 
who  said:  “Knowledge  is  not  moral 
power.  Christ,  not  hygiene  will 
cleanse  the  world.” 

“Looking  back  over  1900  years  of 
the  world’s  history,  no  other  force 
than  that  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Tierney 
can  be  pointed  out  as  having  exer¬ 
cised  a  moral,  and  therefore  a  phys¬ 
ical,  power  upon  mankind,  and  in  our 
present-day  civilization  none  other  is 
apparent. 


I 


The  man  who  believes  in  this  pow¬ 
er  has  not  so  hopeless  an  outlook  as 
that  taken  by  Dr.  Eliot,  whose  long 
years  at  Harvard  as  an  educator  and 
an  exemplifier  of  personal  moral  liv¬ 
ing  should  have  shown  him  the  truth 
of  what  Mr.  Tierney  said,  that 
“knowledge  is  not  moral  power.” 
More  real  moral  power  issues  from 
some  small  college  whose  atmosphere 
is  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  where  Christ  is  held  up, 
as  the  one  to  emulate,  than  from  the 
great  university  where  mere  knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  object  sought  and  where 
both  the  restraints  and  the  molding 
influence  of  the  Christ  spirit  are  ab¬ 
sent.  To  be  sure  the  Christ  spirit  has 
not  yet  conquered  the  world  and  over¬ 
come  the  sad  results  of  centuries  of 
its  absence.  Yet,  it  is  the  sufficient 
single  power  which  Dr.  Eliot  says 
does  not  exist. 


ItHE  ROYAL  ROAD 
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Three  educators  are  now  holding 
New  England  audiences  entranced 
with  accounts  of  the  progressive 
methods  of  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  great  West.  . 

Parties  of  American  educators  are 
crossing  the  ocean  to  study  the 
Montessori  method  at  its  fountain¬ 
head.  On  their  return  its  wonder¬ 
working  philosophy  will  be  put  at  the 
service  of  their  otherwise  benighted 
countrymen.  ' 

Thirty  years  ago  the  so-called 
Quincy  method,  developed  by  Col. 
Parker,  who  afterwards  became  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  schools  in  Chicago, 
had  great  vogue  hereabouts.  The 
normal  schools  have  long  been  ex¬ 
ploiting  essentially  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Th,ese  are  only  illustrations  at  ran¬ 
dom  of  a  series  of  revelations  with 
which  the  world  has  been  treated 
ever  since  men  began  to  think  of 
book-learning.  Education  is  subject 
to  a  constant  overurn.  What  the 
world  has  last  done  always  appears 
like  a  man  clothed  in  rags  to  those 
attired  in  what  they  regard  the  new¬ 
ly  found  garments  of  educational 
rlghteousncfis. 

And  still  the  w'orld  goes  on  In  about 
the  same  old  w'ay.  The  task  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  average  boy  straight  in  add¬ 
ing  fractions,  after  he  has  been  in¬ 
structed  in  the  magically  easy  way 
of  multiplying  them,  remains  about 
as  hard  as  ever.  Spelling  is  still  a 
bugbear.  General  information  has 
not  reached  a  sensationally  high 
level  among  our  youth. 

■What  is  the  moral  of  it  all?  Let 
us  get  educational  methods,  the  best 
obtainable,  but  with' them  or  without 
them,  let  us  remember  that  Individ¬ 
ual  earnestness,  industry  and  pa¬ 
tience  are  the  main  things  in  school 
life.  These  qualities,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  slate,  will  yield  better  re¬ 
sults  than  a  visible  typewriter,  and 
all  the  professors  of  pedagogy  stand- 
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DEVOTIONS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

I  ATTENDANCE  AT  THEM  NOT  COM¬ 
PULSORY  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


River  Edge  Man,  After  Keeping  His  Two 
Daughters  Away  From  Religious  Ex¬ 
ercises,  Gets  a  Ruling  I'roni  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Tkenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17. — A  ruling  has 
been  rnade  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
I  tion  of  New  Jersey  that  the  attendance 
I  of  pupils  at  religious  exercises  in  public 
I  schools  must  be  entirely  voluntary.  This 
I  ruling  is  the  outcome  of  a  six  months 
1  controversy  between  Arthur  Watts  of 
River  Edge,  N.  J.,  and  the  school  board 
I  of  Riverside  borough. 

Mr.  Watts,  who  has  his  opinion  of  re- 
I  ligious  exercises  and  keeps  his  own 
counsel,  sends  two  daughters  to  the  River 
Edge  school.  One  is  7  the  other  It  years 
old.  When  the  board  authorized  open¬ 
ing  exercises  consisting  of  reading  from 
the  Bible  and  tire  repeating  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  Mr.  Watts  obtained  permission 
of  the  principal  for  his  children  to  rernain 
in  the  classroom  while  the  exercises 
were  going  on  in  the  assembly  room. 

It  is  said  that  the  envy  of  other  children 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  absenteeism 
at  prayers  caused  the  practice  of  the 
Watts  children  to  be  brought  to  the  notice 
I  of  the  board.  Mr.  Watts  then  had  to  face 
the  alternatives  of  compulsory  attendance 
I  at  the  exercises  or  the  exclusion  of  his 
I  children  from  school.  • 

Mr.  Watts  urged  his  case  before  the 
1  board  and  the  contest  dragged  on  until 
the  close  of  the  spring  term.  Meantime 
1  the  children  had  lost  two  weeks  of  school. 

During  vacation  nothing  was  done, 
but  when  River  Edge  school  opened 
two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Watts  again  entered 
I  his  children.  This  time  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  in  the  assembly  room  they 
1  arranged  to  arrive  ten  minutes  late.  The 
board,  however,  saw  through  this  strat- 
I  egy  and  notified  Mr.  Watts  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  must  come  on  time  or  not  at  all. 

Declaring  that  he  would  go  to  law  if 
necessary .  Mr.  Watts  took  the  controversy 
before  State  Superintendent  C.  J.  Bax¬ 
ter  at  Trenton.  Pending  the  superin- 
I  tendent’s  decision,  Mr.  Watts’s  children 
lost  another  week  and  a  half  from  school. 

I  On  W  ednesday  C.  J.  Baxter,  State  Super¬ 
intendent,  sent  this  letter  to  H,  Morris, 
secretary  of  the  River  Edge  School  Board: 

“After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
action  of  your  board  in  the  exclusion 
^om  school  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Arthur 
W  atts  because  he  refused  to  permit  them 
to  attend  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
school,  consising  of  the  reading  of  the 

I  Bible  and  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Praye'J 

I I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  action  of 
your  board  was  in  violation  of  the  con- 

Istitutional  rights  of  Mr.  Watts. 

1  Person  can  be  compelled  to  attend 

religious  exercises  contrary  to  his  faith 
and  judgment.  If  he  refuses  to  per- 
mit  nis  chilcirGn  to  a-ttond  th©  opcninff 
exercises  of  the  school  his  children  must 
not  be  marked  as  tardy  and  they  must 
be  admitted  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
school. 

[  The  attendance  of  punils  st  AnATiiticr 
e-xercises  of  the  schoof!  if  such  Scfsl 
consist  of  reading  the  Bible  and  reneat 


voluntary.’ 


WHO  ARE  THE^ EIGHT  THOUSAND  ? 

By  William  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  LL.  D. 

The  second  edition  of  “Who’s  Who  in  America,’’  (from  the  press  of  A. 
N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  Chicajfo,)  contains  i;i(X)  pa^es  of  brief  biojrraphies,  witb- 
I  out  eulogy,  criticism  or  comment,  of  such  persons  now  living  in  America  as 
!  have  become  noted  as  factors  in  the  progress  and  achievement  of  the  age. 

'  “Endeavor  has  been  made,’’  say  the  editors,  “to  include  all  Americans  of 
more  than  local  note  in  all  lines  of  useful  effort.’’  No  name  is  inserted  or 
I  omitted  for  financial  consideration;  the  book  is  sold  on  its  merits. 

With  a  view  to  determining  whateffect  education  of  the  various  grades 
has  had  on  success  in  life,  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  school  training 
of  each  of  these  men  and  woman  “of  more  than  local  note,’’  and  7,852  on  their 
United  States  list  were  thus  educationally  classified. 

According  to  the  best  estimate  we  can  make  from  the  latest  census 
returns,  there  are  in  the  United  States  40,782,007  persons  over  twenty-one 
years  old.  These  are  divided  educationally  about  as  follows: 

Class  1  — Without  School  Training .  4,682,498 

Class  2— With  only  Common  School  Training . 32,862,951 

Class  3— With  Common  and  High  School  Training  ...  2,1  65,357 
Class  4— With  College  or  Higher  Education  aLdded. . ,  1,071,201 

Now  the  question  is,  how  many  of  the  eight  thousand  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  United  States  on  the  Who’s  Who  list  came  from  each  of  these 
classes? 

The  4,682,498  of  Class  1  furnished .  31 

The  32,862.951  of  Class  2  furnished .  808 

The  2,1 65,357  of  Class  3  furnished . 1 .245 

The  1,071,201  of  Class  4  furnished . 5,768 

It  thus  appears: 

Ist.  That  an  uneducated  child  has  one  chance  in  150,000  of  attaining 
distinction  as  a  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  age. 

2nd.  That  a  common  school  education  will  increase  his  chances 
nearly  four  times. 

3rd.  That  a  high  school  training  will  increase  the  chances  of  the 
common  school  boy  twenty-three  times,  giving  him  eighty-seven  times  the 
chance  of  the  uneducated. 

4th.  That  a  college  education  increases  the  chance  of  the  high  school 
boy  nine  times,  giving  him  two  hundred  and  nineteen  times  the  chance  of 
the  common  school  boy,  and  more  than  800  times  the  chance  of  the  un¬ 
trained. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  of  7,852  “notables”  thus  gathered,  4,810 
proved  to  be  full  graduates  of  colleges. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  figures  are 
exact,  but  they  are  based  upon  the  most  reliable  government  statistics  and, 
the  necessary  estimates  have  been  made  with  care.  It  is  also  doubtless  true 
that  other  circumstances  contributed  to  the  success  of  these  college  trained| 
men,  but  after  all  reasonable  allowances  are  made  the  figures  still  force  the| 
conclusion  that  the  more  school  training  the  child  has,  the  greater  hisj 
chances  of  distinction  will  be. 
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IN  YEAR  10  PENN 


1  First  Milestone  of  1 925-40  j 
Drive  for  $45,650,000  | 

Marked  at  Luncheon  j 

- I 

10,868  DONATIONS'  MADE 

j| 

The  University  of  Pennsylvaqja  to-  jl 
day  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  its  jj 
fifteen-year  drive  for  a  $45,650,00<>  en- 1! 
dowment  fund  with  announcement  of  || 
subscriptions  .totaling  $7,500,000  for  | 
the  year.  |! 

The  n  imes  of  the  donors  were  an- 1 
nounced  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Fine  Arts  j 
Building,  at  which  the  district  chair- 1 
men  and  committee  workers  were  i 
guests  of  the  Managing  Committee.  | 
Thomas  !$.  Gates,  chairman  of  the  ■ 
committee,  declared  that  the  drive  for  ■ 
the  balance  of  the  fund  will  be  con- 1 
tinned  along  new  lines.  A  system  of : 
annual  giving  to  the  fund  by  the  J 
alumni  will  be  employed.  j 

"  Since  the  campaign  was  started  on  | 
May  1  last  year,  10,868  subscriptions  ! 
to  the  fund  have  been  received,  it  was  | 
announced.  Of  this  total,  10,467  have  j 
come  from  graduates  and  former  stu¬ 
dents  in  virtually  every  part  of  the 
■world,  while  the  remainder  are  credited 

■  to  philanthropic  organizations  and  pub- 

i  lie-spirited  men  and  women,  many  of 

whom  became  interested  in  the  Uni- 
versity  for  the  first  time  through  the 
I  fund  movement. 


so  much  In  matters  of  form  as  In  the 
adjustment  of  language  resources  to 
a  situation.  As  to  telephoning,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  great  industrial 
establishments  replied:  “Indistinct 
“  enunciation  is  a  common  fault.  Few 
“  show  any  previous  training  in  how 
“  to  open  or  close  a  telephone  con- 
“  versation  or  how  to  get  quickly  to 
“  the  point  for  which  the  conversa- 
“  tion  is  being  held.  The  result  is 
“  much  wasted  time  arid  many  mls- 
“  understandings.”  Since  telephoning 

I 

!  is  now  universal,  iftight  not  the  school 
I  courses  Iri'  spoken  English  include  in- 
i  struction  in  diction?  They  would 
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$250,000  Gifts  Made 
The  first  large  gifts  received,  $250,- 
COO  each  from  the  Rockefeller  Fqunda^ 

^jS«ssia. 

Award  of  the  gold  medal  for  diction 
:  to  Miss  Edith  Matthison  by  the 
;  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let¬ 
ters  calls  attention  to  thq  spoken  word 
at  a  time  when  the  written  word  and 
,  the  pictured  word  seem  to  be  disputing 
its  supremacy.  Yet  the  clear,  accurate, 
discriminating  use  of  the  spoken  word 
is  Increasingly  Important  as  human 
communication  by  means  of  the  tele- 
:  phone  and  radio  extends  and  multiplies 
itself.  It  is  even  economically  more 
'  important.  Think  of  the  inordinate  | 
( amount  of  time  expended  in  repeti- 

■  tions  made  necessary  through  want 
i  of  clearness  or  mispronunciation  of 
;  words  or  slovenliness  of  manner  or 

prolixities  or  ambiguities  of  expres- 
,  slon.  Minor  errors  in  speech  are 
I  multiplied  by  radio  into  major  of- 

■  fenses  against  society.  Mumbling,  In- 

■  articulate  telephone  messages  become 
:  trespasses  against  those  who  try  to 
’  receive  them. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 

■  English  made  an  investigation  a  year 
‘ or  two  ago  as  to  the  success  with 

which  the  ordinarily  Intelligent  person 
^  met  the  language  demands  made  upon 
him  and  found  a  surprisingly  low 
efficiency.  His  shortcomings  were  not 


,,  teach  clearness,  conciseness  and  “  a 
1  “  temperance  that  may  give  it  smooth- 
ness. 

i  To  these  qualities  may  be  added,  by 
I  inheritance,  if  one  is  as  fortunate  as 
i  Miss  Matthison  was  in  the  selection 
of  the  parentage  of  her  voice  and  of 
I  her  interest  in  beautiful  speech,  or  by 
'  practice,  if  one  were  not  so  blest,  an 
ability  to  speak  in  a  manner  comport 
ing  with  the  riobility  of  this  gift  of 
which  Goethe  said  that  if  it  were  not 
r  incontestably  the  highest  that  we  pos¬ 
sess,  music  would  be.  It  is  through 
perfecting  the  communication  of  mind 
with  mind,  and  not  merely  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  physical  means  of 
carrying  words,  that  society  is  to  move 
to  a  higher  level.  Words  lead  the  way, 
for  as  Mr.  KBNNEDT  says  in  his  “Ter¬ 
rible  Meek,”  "  All  the  good  or  bad  that 
“gets  done  in  this  world  is  done  by 
“words.”  Miss  Matthison  has  given 
distinguished  illustration  ■  of  the  be¬ 
neficent  influences  that  these  “  daugh¬ 
ters  of  men,”  as  the  great  lexicogra¬ 
pher  SAMUEL  JOHNSON  Called  them, 
may  exert  among  the  “sons  of 
heaven.” 

'  The  American  Academy  is  perform¬ 
ing  a  service  for  the  stage.  May  it 
not  find  a  way  to  encourage  good 
diction  in  other  fields  of  English 
speech,  which  in  Shakespeare’s  day 
was  used  by  only  five  or  six  million 
people,  but  has  now  become  the 
spoken  word  of  from  two  to  three 
.hundred  millions? 

rf  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

More  than  of  the  population  of  the 
/  United  States  is  engaged  in  going  to 
{  school  and  in  teaching. 

More  than  26  million  pupils  and  students 
attended  the  elementary 
schools  and  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States  in  1924. 

More  than  845  thousand  teachers  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  schools. 

ii  For  every  14  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
^  lie  schools  there  was  1  attending  a 

private  or  parochial  school. 

In  1870,  there  were  only^^of  every  100 
children  between  the  ages  of  ^  and  17 
years  who  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  1924  there  were  ,£2- 17 

4  inn  between  the  ages  of  5  and  1/  years 
■  j  X  we^^  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 

j  In  1870,  the  public  schools  cost 
j  son  in  the  country  an  average  ot  ?1.  . 

In  1924,  the  public  schools  cost  each  per- 
son  an  average  of  $16.25. 


■  public  schools  cost  each  of  us  on 

'  as  much  in  1924  as 

1  they  cost  in  1870. 

It  cost  nearly  2  billion  dollars  to  run  the 
1994  of  the  United  States  in 

But  the  American  people  spent  more  than 

■  that  for  new  automobiles  in  1924. 

^  Our  public  schools  are  not  a  luxury.  They 
are_  the  most  important ‘part  of  the  foun- 
i  dation  of  the  country’s  welfare. 

i 

^  On  the  teachers  of  our  schools  depends  to 
i  a  large  extent  the  destiny  of  this  country. 


Roosevelt  realized  that  when  he  said;  “No 
body  of  public  servants,  no  body  of  indi¬ 
viduals  associated  in  private  life,  are  bet¬ 
ter  worth  t'be  admiration  and  respect  of 
all  who  value  citizenship  at  its  true  worth, 
than  the  body  composed  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  Union.  *  *  * 

“The  training  given  in  the  public  schools 
must,  of  course,  be  not  merely  a  training 
in  intellect,  but  a  training  in  what  counts 
for  infinitely  more  than  intellect — a  train¬ 
ing  in  character. 

“And  the  chief  factor  in  that  training 
must  be  the  personal  equation  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  the  influence  exerted,  sometimes  con¬ 
sciously  and  sometimes  unconsciously,  by 
the  man  or  woman  who  stands  in  so 
peculiar  _  a  relation  to  the  boys  and  girls 
under  his  or  her  care- — a  relation  closer, 
more  intricate,  and  more  vital  in  its  after¬ 
effects  than  any  other  relation  save  that 
of  parent  and  child.” 
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Pontiff  Declares  FamilNy  and  the 
Church  Transcend  State  in 
Training  of  Children. 


HE  REPLIES  TO  MUSSOLINI 


Says 


He  Is  Intransigeant 
Trust  Given  by  God  and 
Nature. 


in 


ITALO-VATICAN  RIFT  SEEN 


By 


ESI. 


But  Opinion  Is  Breach  Wili  Not 
Be  Allowed  to  Widen  or  Halt 
Signing  of  Treaties. 

ABNAltDO  CORT 

Wireless  to  The  New  York  Times. 

ROME,  May  15.— A  new  Italo-Vati- 
can  breach  appears  to  be  impending 

over  the  question  of  the  education  of 
Italy’s  youth.  In  addressing  the 
pupils  of  the  Jesuit  School  Mondra- 
gone  Pope  Pius  XI  took  the  stand 
todav  that  “nature  and  God’’  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  to 
the  children’s  parents  the  mission  of 
education.  Education,  said  the  Pon- 
toff,  was  alike  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  both. 

Premier  Mussolini,  on  the  contrary, 
in  speaking  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  the  day  before  yesterday 
claimed  education  as  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  State. 

Both  the  Pope  and  the  Premier 
seem  to  be  unyielding  on  this  point. 

In  the  Chamber  Premier  Mussolini 
declared  that  “in  the  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation  I  am  quit^  intractable." 


oonSTfett'  ToffaL\0  '  anilftiny.  'iJJls  irfISSion  HaA  fl.rVvfiyD  t',  *J  1.™  -  .  — —  -  - 

«.fc«epij.u.fi.  ine  00^^^  ,’  been  looked  to  by  the  Church  as  one  “We  have  spoken  to  you  of  Tn- 


that  “on  this  point  we  shall  not  say 
thal  we  are  intractable  as  intract- 
Xlit^  is  not  a  virtue,  but  we  are 
completely  int  'ansigent,  just  as  we 
could  not  help  being  intiansiprent  if 
some  one  asked  us  how  much  two 
and  two  make.” 


Compromise  Is  Expected, 

A  deadlock,  therefore,  appears  to 


3m 


aSIfoJi 


have  been  reached,  but  the  generiU 
opinion  tonight  was  that  the  breach 
will  not  be  allowed  to  widen  to  a 
point  where  the  Pope  would  refuse 
to  artify  the  Lateran  Treaties.  Yet 
it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  some 
explanation  or  mutual  understanding 
will  be  necessary  between  the  Church 
and  State  before  the  date  set  for  the 
filial  ratification  of  the,  accord.  Prob¬ 
ably  Premier  Mussolini  will  be  ready 
to  reach  a  compromise  whereby, 
while  maintaining  intact  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  Italy  belongs  by  right  to  the  Fas¬ 
cist  movement,  the  Church  will  have 
a  preponderant  voice  in  everything 
pertaining  to  religious  instruction  in 
all  schools  or  institutions  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth. 

The  present  discussion  has  not 
arisen  over  the  right  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  institutions  to  support  schools 
of  their  own.  Article  XXXV  of  the 
Concordat  between  the  Holy  See  and 
■the  Italian  Government,  in  fact,  es¬ 
tablishes  that  pupils  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  schools  and  State  schools 
shall  be  treated  on  terms  of  equality 
when  taking  the  State  examinations, 
thus  implicitly  admitting  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  support  its  own 
schools.  H 

Article  XXXVI  of  the  Concordat 


of  its  rights  and  duties,  nor  could  it 
be  otherwise.” 

Points  to  Many  Church  Schools. 

After  recalling  the  great  part  ] 
played  by  the  Church  in  sending  en- , 
lightenment  through  the  whole  world  : 
and  mentioning  the  enormous  num-  j 
her  of  scholastic  institutions  sup¬ 
ported  by  ecclesiastical  organiza- . 
tions  which  have  hundreds  of  thou- 1 


''  transigeance  when  it  i.s  a  matter  of 
principles  and  rights  which  are , 


placed'  in  discussion.  We  tnust  add 
that  we  lack  material  means  to  back 


our  intransigeance.  Nor  arc  we  sorry 
because  truth  and  right  do  not  need  . 
material  forces,  because  they  carry  ■ 
within  themselves  iricsi.-'tible,  unde- g 
niable  and  undeflectable  force.” _ 7 


“The  Church  places  at  the  disposal 
of  families  its  facilities  as  mistress  . 


sands  of  pupils  under  their  care  the  if 
Pontiff  continued 


makes  religious  instruction  in  Italian 
schools  obligatory,  while  Articles 
XXXVII  to  XL,  inclusive,  regulate 
other  matters  relating  to  instruction 
in  State  schools.  , 

Where  the  breach  occurred  is  over 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  support 
such  organizations  as  the  "Catholic 
Boy  Scouts,”  which  was  dissolved  by 
Signor  Mussolini  in  1927. 


I 


Pope  Was  Regretful, 


,  more  than  any  one  else,  has  the 
'  means  at  its  disposal  for  the  needs 
of  all,  and  it  is  just  that  it  should 
use  these  means  to  the  advantage  of 
those  from  whom  they  derive  these 


means. 


The  Catholic  Bo^  'Scout  organiza¬ 
tion  was  at  that  time  very  flourish¬ 
ing,  but  Premier  Mussolini  decreed 
that  it  should  be  dissolved  and  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Fascist  “Balilla” 
organization.  His  decision  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  although  evidently  regret¬ 
fully  by  the  Pontiff. 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  made  in  the  Lateran  treaties  of 
organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Consequently,  the  Holy  See  perhaps 
thought  that  it  would  be  allowed  to 
revive  the  Boy  Scout  organization, 
,while  Mr.  Mussolini  felt  that  things 
on  this  point  should  remain  in  statu 
quo,  hence  the  breach  between  the 
Holy  See  and  II  Duce. 

The  divergence  in  views  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Premier  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  a  chance  re¬ 
mark  of  Signor  Mussolini,  who 
while  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
Italo-Vatican  negotiations  said: 

During  1927  negotiations  remained 
stagnant  and  limited  themselves  to 
I  maintaining  contacts,  owing  to  dif¬ 
ferences  which  arose  over  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  youthful  generations  or 
more  particularly  the  Catholic  Boy 
I  Scouts. 

i  "Any  other  regime  but  ours,  a  lib¬ 
eral  Democratic  regime,  any  of  those 
regimes  we  despise,  may  believe  it 
useful  to  renounce  the  education  of 
the  young  generations.  In  this  field 
1  am<|i^ractable.  Education  must  be 
ours.  Our  children  must  be  educated 
in  our  religious  faith,  but  we  must 
round  out  this  education  and  we  need 

^  virility 

and  of  the  power  of  conquest.  Above 

fiith  transmit  to  them  our 

faith  and  our  hopes. 

In  his  speech  to  the  pupils  of  Mon- 
dragone  School  the  Pontiff  said7 
.  We  ask  ourselves  to  whom 
light  of  Christian  education  belongs 
If  not  to  this  mother  church  the 
depository  of  divine  revelation  JnH 
the  eternal  guardian,  as  the  ^opt 
^ys  of  incorruptible  blood  to  E 
“°ther  an^,dmistress  of  ClSsti^ 


■ 


Replies  Sharply  to  Mussolini. 

The  Pope  then  sharply  replied  to 
I  Premier  Mussolini’s  assertion  that 
I  education  of  the  youthful  genera- 
■I  tions  must  be  the  exclusive  care  of 
7-  the  State,  because  it  must,  among 
pother  things,  develop  a  "sense  of 
^conquest.”  The  Pontiff  said; 

'  “We  cannot  say  that  to  perforrn  its 
duty  in  the  field  of  education  it  is 
necessary,  opportune  or  even  advis¬ 
able  for  the.  State  to  raise  conquer¬ 
ors  and  to  train  youth  for  conquest. 
What  one  particular  State  does  might 
be  done  by  the  whole  world.  If  all 
i  States  raised  their  youth  to  be  con- 
querors,  what  would  happen?  Would 
J  the  State  in  this  way  be  contributing 
:  to  general  pacification?  Unless  what 
was  meant  was  that  youth  should 
i  be  trained  for  conquest  of  timth  and 
virtue,  in  which  case  we  are  in  per¬ 
fect  agreement. 

"We  never  can  agree,  however,  to 
anything  that  compresses,  decreases 
or  denies  the  rights  which  nature 
'  and  God  gave  the  families  and  the 
church  in  the  field  of  education.  On 
this  point  we  will  not  say  we  are 
‘  intractable,  for  intractability  is  -not 
a  virtue,  but  we  are  ‘intransigeant’ 
j  just  as  we  could  not  help  being  in- 
^  transigeant  if  asked  how  much  two 


( and  two  make.  Two  and  two  make 
’  four.  It  is  not  our  fault  if  they  do 


IfW 


n.ot  add  to  five  or  six  or  fifty.” 

Speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
suppression  of  the  Catholic  Boy ' 
Scouts,  the  Pope  said:  j 

"When  it  is  a  matter  of  saving  ; 
souls  or  preventing  greater  harm  to  !' 
souls  we  feel  enough  courage  to  ne-  ( 
gotiate  with  the  devil  himself.  It  was 
just  to  prevent  greater  harm,  as 
every  one  knows,  that  we  negotiated 
when  the  fate  of  our  beloved  Catho- 
lie  Boy  Scouts  hung  in  the  balance.  !t 
f-i;,’-.  made  sacrifices  to  prevent  !| 

greater  ills,  but  we  made  clear  how  | 
deep  was  the  pain  we  felt  at  being  : 
obliged  to  take  such  a  step.”  ^ 


and  instructors.  Families  rush 
profit  thereby  and  entrust  hundreds, 

J  nay  thousands,  of  their  children  to 
the  Church.  "These  two  facts  bring  ;■■■. 
out  two  of  the  most  important  truths  i  K: 
in  the  moral  and  social  fields.  They  p . 
tell  us  that  the  mission  of  education  , 
belongs  before  all,  above  all,  in  the 
first  place  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
families.  It  belongs  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  fathers  and  mothers.  It 
belongs  to  them  undeniably,  ine'vdt- 
ably  and  irreplaceably. 

"The  State  certainly  must  not  wash  ^ 
its  hands  of  the  education  of  its 
citizens,  but  must  supply  only  those 
aids  which  the  individuals  or  fam¬ 
ilies  cannot  find  for  themselves.  The 
State  is  not  made  to  absorb,  swallow 
and  annihilate  families.  It  would  be 
absurd;  it  would  be  contrary  to  na¬ 
ture  since  the  family  comes  before 
society,  before  the  State.  The  State 
must  take  part  in  education  but 
must  do  so  to  procure  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  sufficient  to  cooperate  in 
the  action  of  the  families,  to  cor¬ 
respond  fully  to  the  desires  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  to  respect 
above  all  the  divine  rights  of  the 
church.  In  a  certain  sense  the  State 
can  be  called  upon  to  complete  the 
educational  work  of  the  families  and 
the  church  only  because  the  State, 


COLUMBIA  ADOPTS  . 
$11,281,957  BUDGET 


Largest  Sum  in  University  s ; 
3  History  Exceeds  Last  Year’s  i 
^  Figure  by  $1,023,097. 


FACULTY  PROMOTIONS  MADE 


Professors  Named  From  California, 
Chicago,  Nebraska,  Virginia  and 
Edinburgh  Universities. 


Columbia  University’s  budget  for  the  j> 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1926,  ,• 

adopted  yesterday  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  will  aggregate  $11,281,957.86,  ; 
the  largest  sum  ever  appropriated  by 
the  university  for  current  operations, 
and  $1,023,097.80  greater  than  the  $10,- 
258,860.06  budget  of  1925.  The  increase, 
it  was  said  by  President  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler,  was  due  principally  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  three  new  build¬ 
ings  which  are  approaching  completion. 
They  are  the  chemistry  and  physics 
laboratories  on  the  University  Green 
and  John  Jay  Hall  on  South  Field. 

Of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  en¬ 
suing  fiscal  year,  $8,052,466.30  is 
chargeable  to  the  income  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  corporation.  The  remainder 
was  appropriated  by  the  Irustees  of 
Teachers  College,  Barnard  College  and 
tlfe  College  of  Pharmacy,  which-  make 
their  disbursements  directly  and  not 
through  the  Treasurer  of  Columbia 
I  University*. 

«  The  appropriations  for  Columbia  Uni- 
i'  versity  were  as  follows : 
t  Educational  administration  and  in¬ 
struction,  $6,055,117.06. 

Upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
$864,590. 

University  libraries,  $282,267.42. 

Business  administration  of  corpora- 
1  tion,  $185,495. 

j  Annuities,  $27,440 ;  taxes,  $125,820 ; 
i  interest,  $216,736;  redemption  fund,: 

$100,000;  amortization  of  bonds,  $95,000. 

!  Teachers  College  appropriated  $2,601,- 
128;  Barnard  College,  $468,853.56,  and 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  $159,510,  each  ; 
for  the  maintenance  of  work  done  by 
1  them  in  the  university’s  educational  | 
^  system.  i 

i  In  addition  to  the  increase  for  the ! 
■upkeep  of  the  three  new  buildings.  Dr. 
(Butler  said  there  were  increased  sums 


■ 


for  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  university 
buildings  and  grounds,  which  after 
thirty  years  of  occupancy  require 
steadily  increasing  expenditures  to 
^keep  them  in  good  coifdition,  -and  in- 
"  creased  appropriations  for  educational 
^  administration  and  instruction  due  to 
,^fbe  growing  demands  for  research 
.  !  equipment  and  for  additions  to  the 
group  of  university  scholars  who  were 
‘  carrying  forward  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions.  Salaries  were  also  increased  for 
:  many  professors  and  the  appropriation 
■•for  international  relations  -was  in- 
^ creased. 

Dr.  Butler  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  new  professors  from  the 
Universities  of  California,  Chicago, 
Nebraska,  Virginia  and  Edinburgh. 
;They  include  Professor  Maurice  Clark 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  son  of 
Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  formerly 
of  Columbia,  to  the  chair  of  Eco- 


Religion  in  Colleges. 


nomlcs;  James  Waterhouse  Angell,  son  m 

_ .  ‘O'  I '  V  >  ■  ■  ■■ — 


President  Eliot  and  Dr.  McCosh 
last  Wednesday  evening  debated  be¬ 
fore  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  of 
New  York  City,  upon  “  The  Place 
Religion  should  have  in  a  College.” 
Mr.  Courtlandt  Palmer,  President  of 
the  Club,  first  introduced  President 
Eliot  who  opened  the  debate.  The 
following  is  an  epitome  of  his  paper  : 

My  poini  of  view  is  that  of  one  who 
I  believes  that  the  nuseetariau  college  is  the 
I  most  useful,  but  by  no  means  the  only 
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LOUiSliHA’S  GIFTS 
iOF  TEXTBOOKS  VALID 


Supreme  Court  Upholds  Free 
Supplies  for  Religious  and 
Other  Non-Public  Schools. 


REVOCABLE  TRUST  TAXABLE 


Southwestern  Roads  Win  Review  of 
Ne.w  Rate  Basis  Laid  Down 
by  the  I.  C.  C. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  April  28.— In  an 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  the 
Supreme  Court  today  upheld  the 
Louisiana  statute  under  which  free 
textbooks  are  furnished  to  religious, 
sectarian  and  other  schools  not  em¬ 
braced  in  the  public  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  State. 

Emmett  Cochran,  William  Guice 
Jr.,  Henry  Steinau  and  others 
brought  suit  to  restrain  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  other  Louisi¬ 
ana  officials  from  expending  any 
part  of  the  severance  tax  refund  in 
buying  school  books  upon  the  ground 
that  the  statute  authorizing  it  was 
in  violation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions.  .  . 

The  contention  was  made  In  behalf 
of  the  appellants  that  to  provide 


useful  kind,  in  a  country  wliicli  lias  no 
established  cliurcli  aiul  uo  dominant  sect. 
So  much  for  the  standiioiiit.  Let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examiue  the  tliree  types  of  Amer¬ 
ican  college,  distinguished  by  their  dilier- 
eiit  religious  policies.  First — The  thor¬ 

ough-going  denominational  college.  At 
such  a  college,  there  is  no  toleration  ot 
other  faiths  or  rituals.  This  frauk,  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  is  entirely  respectable.  There 
is  a  place  for  them.  Second — The  com¬ 

monest  type  of  Americau  college — the 
semi-denomiuatioiial.  There  are  many 
grades  of  this  type.  The  process  oi  evo¬ 
lution  from  a  deiiomiuational  to  a  semi- 
deuomiuatioual  college  eau  be  traced  m 
the  history  of  Harvard  College.  Ihe 
evolution  was  hastened  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  scientific  schools  alongside  the 
eolleges.  No  religious  observance  or  in¬ 
struction  is  imposed  ou  ihe  seieutitie  sLu- 
deuts  at  Harvard,  Yale  or  Columbia.  Why 
not  ?  They  are  the  same  age  and  have  the 
same  exposure.  Ambigutty  ol  position  is 
a  serious  evil.  Third — The  uusectaiian 
college,  illustrated  by  Harvard  College. 
The  officers  and  students  are  Iree  from  all 
religious  restraint.  Daily  prayers  can  be 
fl  maiutaiued,  because  there  is  no  opportuii- 
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textbooks  free  to 


so-called  private 
'  schools  amounted  to  taking  public 
1  funds  for  a  private  purpose.  The  | 
trial  court  in  Louisiana  refused  to  j 
I  issue  an  injunction  and  it  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

In  affirming  the  judgment,  the  , 
I  high  court  said,  in  part: 


ity  for  doctrinal  teaching  at  prajers,  and 
a  form  can  be  adopted  to  suit  a  majority 
of  the  students.  If  the  form  be  Protest¬ 
ant  and  Congregational,  those  dissenting 
can  be  excused.  There  should  be  uo  techni¬ 
cal  religious  instruction.  They  can  teach 
_  ethics  best  by  several  teachers.  lu  the 
■  I  governing  boards  no  deuominational  ques¬ 
tion  should  ever  be  raised.  'i  be  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  type  are  :  Its  position  is  uu- 
mrstakable.  It  otters  security  agaiust 
any  attack  on  the  student’s  faith.  Vol¬ 
untary  activity  in  religious  matters  is 
stimulated.  The  young  men  make  a  con¬ 
scious  choice.  They  learn  catholicity. 
Toleration  does  not  mean  indifference ; 
religious  liberty  does  not  mean  that 
interest  in  religion  has  been  extin- 
Every  college  is  bound  to 


We~  cannot  doubt  that  the  taxing  jfg 


power  of  the  State  is  exercised  for 
a  public  purpose.  The  legislation 
does  not  segregate  private  schools  or 
their  pupils  as  beneficiaries  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  interfere  with  any  matters 
of  purely  private  concern.  Its  inter- 
est  is  education,  broadly;  its  method, 
comprehensive.  Individual  interests 
are  aided  only  as  the  common  inter¬ 
est  is  safeguarded.” 


guished. 


audience,  who  read  a  paper  of  which 
the  following  is  a  digest  -. 


promote  the  continued  attachment  of  a 
H  son  to  his  parents’  faith  and  the  voluntary  ! 
attachment  of  every  young  man  to  some 
religious  body  or  other.  This  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  faniity  and  morality.  Nobody 
knows  how  to  teach  morality  eftectively 
without  religion. 

After  a  short  intermission  the  pres¬ 
ident  presented  Dr.  McCosh  to  the 
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I  have  agreed  to  engage  in  this  disens- 
gion  in  order  to  couuteraet  the  tendency 
to  leave  out  more  and  more  of  religion  in 
the  teachings  of  our  colleges.  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  1  am  addressing 
believers  in  religion  ;  that  I  stand  up  reso¬ 
lutely  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  not 
requiring  students  to  attend  religious  in¬ 
struction  against  the  will  of  their  parents, 
if  under  age,  or  ^beir  own  will,  if  of  age. 


Every  one  understands  the  ground  taken  I 
up  by  Princeton — a  truly  catholic  religion  j 
and  no  interference  with  the  convictions  j 
of  any.  President  Eliot  has  placed  col¬ 
leges  in  respect  of  religion  under  three 
heads.  For  this  purpose  I  divide  them 
into  two;  first,  those  who  give  a  place  of 
importance  to  religion,  and  secondly, 
those  who  do  not  profess  to  take  any 
serious  interest  in  divine  things.  I  argue 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  religion  in  a 
college  on  two  grounds:  the  benefit  first 
to  the  community  and  then  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Take  out  Christianity  from  our 
colleges,  and  we  have  moved  one  of  the 
vital  forces  which  have  given  life  and 
body  to  our  higher  erlucation.  The  typi¬ 
cal  university  recommended  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  is  denominated  unsec- 
tarian.  This  is  but  a  negative  phrase. 
Over  the  gates  of  this  institution  might 
be  written:  “All  knowledge  imparted 
here  except  religious.” 

With  this  spirit  in  the  air  the  fioating 
sentiments  would  crystallize  into  the  vice  of 
agnosticism,  with  all  its  chilling  and  dead* 
ening  influence.  These  are  the  principles 
which  I  advocate.  I  am  now  to  examine 
by  them  the  plan  proposed  in  the  paper 
of  this  evening.  Dr.  Eliot  allows  that 
there  may  be  jirovision  made  for  religion 
in  colleges.  r>ut  if  it  is  to  have  a  place 
it  should  be  an  unmistakable  and  honor¬ 
ed  one.  I  do  not  fear  an  attempt  to  drive 
religion  out  of  a  college,  but  it  looks  as 
if  some  were  preparing  to  let  it  die  out. 
It  will  be  an  ominous  day  when  one  or 
more  of  our  great  colleges  are  brought 
to  decl-ire  j>penl^:  “  We  are  to  give  up 
trying  to  maintain  religion  in  a  college  ; 
it  cannot  be  done.”  The  colleges  will 
suffer  a  serious  loss  if  they  abandon  re¬ 
ligion.  They  will  lose  the  love,  the  zeal, 
the  activity,  the  high  moral  aims  which 
Christianity  is  fitted  to  gender  and  foster. 
But  if  the  work  is  not  done  by  colleges,  it 
must  be  done  by  the  churches  of  Christ, 
which  willhave  to  give  their  best  thoughts 
to  the  thorough  organization  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  it.  At  the  age  which  I  have  now 
reached,  I  cannot  be  much  longer  engag¬ 
ed  in  such  discussions.  I  am  glad  and 
grateful  that  I  have  been  permitted  to 
defend  two  good  causes  closely  connected, 
on  the  one  band  with  the  highest  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  ou  the  other  hand  with  the  im¬ 
mortal  interests  of  young  men.  I  close 
in  the  langurge  of  my  opponent,  “This 
is  the  interest  of  the  family  and  of  moral¬ 
ity.  Nobody  knows  bow  to  teach  moral¬ 
ity  effectively  without  religion.’’ 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  a  short 
discussion  was  held  between  the  two 
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Religious  Experience  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia. 

-  . 

How  far  does  religion  attect  the 
interest  of  a  college  or  university  ? 
This  question  has  often  been  discussed 
by  abler  minds  than  ours  but  an  ex¬ 
ample  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasize 

that  a  religion  does  have  a  vital 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  an  university  or  college.  No  bet¬ 
ter  illustration  can  be  found  than  that 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  was 
the  original  plan  that  this  university 
should  be  in  no  way  connected  with 
religion,  and  upon  this  principle  it 
proceeded  for  a  few  years.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  that  if  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  was  to  have  any 
success  whatever,  that  there  must  be  a 
change.  It  was  perceived  that  the 
peojjle  sent  their  sons  to  other  institu¬ 
tions,  which  were  connected  with  re¬ 
ligion,  rather  than  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  which  was  not.  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  with  his  far  sightedness  soon  saw 
what  effect  this  would  have,  and  pro¬ 
cured  an  enactment  declaring  that  “if 
any  religious  denomination  should 
establish  its  theological  seminary  in 
proximity  to  the  university,  its  pupils 
should  be  admitted  to  the  advantages 
— and  schools  of  the  latter  upon  the 
same  terms  as  its  own  students.” 
Later  on  even  this  was  deemed  insuf¬ 
ficient  and  the  welfare  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  demanded  the  regular  services  of 
a  Christian  pastorate  which  was  ob¬ 
tained,  and  has  ever  since  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  annual  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents.  To  escape  sectarianism  a  com¬ 
promise  was  made  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  Christian  sects  and  ministers  of 


different  denominations  conduct  the 
services  in  This  system  even- 

tually  proved  successful  and  has  work¬ 
ed  satisfactorily  for  many  years.  The 
religious  experience  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  is  not  without  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  direct  bearing  it  has  upon 
the  noil-religious  tendencies  and  so 
called  liberalism  of  some  of  the  free 
thinking  institutions  of  our  day,  that 
were  originally  louuded  in  the  cause 
of  Truth  and  Righteousness. 


A  seiisatiou  was  created  at  Tale 

College  on  Monday  liy  the  aj>i)earance 
in  The  Yale  Couranf  of  an  editorial 
which  says  among  other  things  :  That 
interest  in  the  Sunday  services  at 
Yale  has  been  r(‘duc(‘d  to  a  minimum  | 
is  evident  to  the  most  ordinary  ob-  i 
server  and  could  hardly  have  escaped  i 
the  attention  of  the  faculty.  More-  ; 
over,  that  little  lieiicfit  is  derived  from 
the  service  by  the  students  at  large  is 
geuerally  acknowledged.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  attendance  is  com- 
jiulsory,  and  with  all  due  resjiect  to 
the  faculty,  we  think  we  but  echo  the  j 
common  consent  of  the  college  in  say¬ 
ing  the  Gfospel,  as  preached  to  us,  is 
not  what  it  should  lie.  When  we 
consider  that  four  years  of  college  life 
will  be  determined  our  religious  con¬ 
viction  in  great  part,  we  think  the 
subject  should  be  presented  to  us  in 
the  best  manner  possible,  and  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  drive  us  to  scepti¬ 
cism  from  sheer  indifference.  If  we 
are  fed  on  the  dry  husks  of  religious 
conventionalism,  we  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  practical  and  robust 
Christianity  on  such  a  diet.  What 
we  want  is  a  practical  Christianity  to 
help  us  in  our  daily  life  and  not  a 
genei’al  shaking  up  of  dead  issues. 
There  are  rumors  that  the  writer  and 
editors  are  to  be  suspended. — New 
York  Tribune.  _ 


pin  a  recent  issue  of  the  Presbyte- 
rtemT^rM^sor  Huii]'  ^as  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  article  entitled,  “The  Moi'al 
Outlook  in  American  Colleges,”  in 
which  he  surveys  their  past  history 
and  declares  their  present  prospect. 

Talking  of  the  early  moral  history 
of  American  institutions  of  learning, 
he  shows,  from  the  data  given  in  Mr. 
Thwing’s  “  American  Colleges,”  and 
ex-President  Porter’s  recent  work,  that 
up  to  the  opening  of  the  present  centu¬ 
ry  college  training  was  not  merely  a  se¬ 
cular  but  a  religioiis  course.  The  Bible 
was  taught  along  with  other  branches 
of  study,  and  college  faculties  were 
distinctively  Chistian  men.  But  a 
moral  transition  took  place  when 
French  infidelity  entered  American 
soil,  which,  together  with  other  causes 
combined  to  detract  the  attention  of 
the  student  mind  from  religion  to 
secular  concerns  of  life. 

Lastly,  Prof.  Hunt  speaks  of  the 
“moral  reaction,”  which  he  believes  is 


^pml  now  lak'ing  juacc.  T  )  quote  lus 
words  :  “  'I  be  evidence  of  its  pres-  p 

ence  is  at  hand,  in  a  marked  elevation 
of  undergraduate  morals  ;  in  th<;  de-  ^ 
dine  and  disapi)earancc  of  many  bane- 
ful  academic  traditions ;  in  a  morej^g 


Ttee  Transformation  of,Hie  College. 

Umler  the  above  title  7'//*^  ho^nuaj 
Pouf,  of  Nov.  14.  sketches  the  develcjp- 
meiit  of  the  American  college,  with 
sjiceial  reference  to  Vale,  tromamere 
Theologi<  al  School.  \N  e  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

The  Anit'ricau  college  in  its  origin  wa.s 
es.^eiitially  a  ehnrcli  in.stitution.  W  hen 
the  peojile  of  il.e  Connecticut  colony  be¬ 
gan  to  bilk  about  an  in.stitution  of  learn¬ 
ing,  it  was  expres.sly  ijroposed  that  Lliey 
.should  found  a  “school  of  the  Church,’ 
t)y  contributions  from  the  several  Congre¬ 
gational  churche.s.  The  sole  object,  in- 
dee<l.  was  to  provide  a  learned  mini.-try. 
that  every  church  might  have  “a  scholar 
to  its  niinii*ter.'’  Mveti  when,  yeais later,' 
the  scope  of  the  institution  was  Siime- 
w'hat  broadened,  its  object  was  still  de¬ 
clared  to  be  “the  ujdiolding  and  iuoj).ig- 
ating  of  the  Christian  Protestant  religion, 
by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox 
men,”  their  development  into  supporters 
of  “orthodoxy”  being  thus  made  .m  end 
of  their  education  equally  with  their  mas¬ 
tery  of  knowledge.  The  contn)l  of  the 
College  was  vested  in  a  body  oC  “  ortho¬ 
dox’'  clergymen  of  the  colony,  “  ortho¬ 
dox"’  in  all  these  cases  being  equivalent 
to  supporters  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  .since  there  were  at  that  time  no 
other  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  region. 
This  original  body  was  empowered  to  till 
vacancies  among  the  trustees  from  the 
same  class  of  the  coiumunity,  the  purpose 
(which  has  been  consistently  carried  out 
being  to  keep  the  government  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  hands  of  the  Cougi  egational 
clergy  of  Connecticut. 

*  *  **■•**  * 

A  full  half  of  all  the  graduates  from 
Yale  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  became  Congregational  clergy¬ 
men,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  Har¬ 
vard  in  its  early  history.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  construction  of  a  col¬ 
lege  curriculum  was  a  very  simple  matter. 
Hebrew  and  theology  thus  became  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  curriculum  as  naturally  as 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  every  student  was 
as  much  bound  to  take  the  former  as  the 
latter.  The  ancient  theory  of  the  college 
was  thus  that  of  an  institution  to  turnout 
“orthodox”  ministers.  The  modern  theory 
makes  it  an  institution  to  ground  young 
men  in  the  elements  of  an  education 
which  shall  fit  them  for  any  pursuit. 
•»**♦*** 

Yale  College  has  greatly  modified  its 
course,  and  has  given  considerable  scope 
to  the  elective  principle.  But  it  has  clung 
pretty  stoutly  to  the  original  theory  of  its 
establishment.  It  is  still  an  institution 
practically  governed  by  a  few  clergymen 
of  a  single  denomination  in  a  single  State, 
jit  is  still  insisted  by  the  believers  in  the 


old  theory  that  the  first  recinisite  for  a  | 
Prosideiit  is  that  lu'  shall  he  a  elergyniau  * 
of  the  “orthodox"  ehurch.  The  con- | 
servativc  party  may  carry  their  point  in  j 
'  the  election  of  a  new  President,  but  they 
will  only  postpone  the  inevitable.  A  jrreat 
modern  college  cannot  ho  permanently 
't  conducted  upon  the  same  lines  as  a  colou- 
•  ial  divinity  school. 
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TAX-RUN  COLLEGES 
BELIEVED  OK  RISE 

Dr.  Hollis  of  C.  C.  N.  Y.  Holds 
Change  in  2  Decades  Will 
Equal  High  School  Gain 


TIGHTER  EXEMPTION  ASKED 


Agencies  Posing  as  Benefac-? 


tors  Should  Pay,  Universities’  j 
Fiscal  Men  AreJTold  > 


: 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PITTSBURGH,  Dec.  5. — Convic¬ 
tion  that  tax  structures  will  broaden 
the  base  of  giving  for  the  support 
of  higher  education  and  prevent  a 
drying  up  of  philanthropic  funds 
that  otherwise  might  accompany  a 
decline  in  large  fortunes  was  ex¬ 
pressed  tonight  by  Dr.  Ernest  Vic¬ 
tor  Hollis  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  at  the  nineteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Uni¬ 
versity  and  College  Business  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Eastern  States  in  the 
Hotel  Schenley. 

The  changing  system  of  support 
for  higher  education,  he  said, 
would  leave  “a  restricted  but  stra¬ 
tegic  place  for  the  church  and  pri¬ 
vately  endowed  colleges.”  As  en- 
dow'ment  income  “is  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  and  lessening  source  of  reve 
nue”  to  most  colleges,  he  urged 
that  philanthropic  effort  be  redi¬ 
rected  toward  “the  realities  that 
colleges  and  universities  seem  to  be 
called  to  face  In  the  very  near  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Dr.  Hollis  recognized  that  his  op-' 
timistic  outlook  might  be  changed 
“by  the  untoward  acts  of  individ¬ 
uals  with  private  motives  who  pre¬ 
tend  a  desire  to  do  a  public  serv¬ 
ice.” 

Our  Economy  “Unpredictable” 

“My  outlook  may  be  destroyed,” 
he  said,  "by  sudden  shifts  in  our 
unpredictable  and  rapidly  changing 
economic  order,  especially  by  such 
changes  as  the  threat  of  a  stag¬ 
nant  capitalism,  an  increase  in  eco-  i 
nomic  or  cultural  nationalism.  The  ^ 
optimistic  view  threatens  to  be 
dimmed  by  a  heightened  class  feel¬ 
ing  or  the  rising  tide  of  labor  prob¬ 
lems,  and  by  other  social  forces, 
such  as  those  which  have  crippled 
or  destroyed  the  freedom  of  higher 
education  in  Germany.” 

“■Within  the  next  two  decades,” 
Dr.  Hollis  said,  “it  is  probable  that 
the  history  of  higher  education  will 
record  a  change  from  philanthropic 
to  tax  support  that  will  parallel  the 
development  of  American  secon¬ 
dary  education  during  the  last  fifty 
years.”  . 

The  public  might  wonder,  he  said, 
why  the  State  vas  slow  in  assum 


mg  "responsibility  for  higher '  edu¬ 
cation. 

“The  change,  however,  will  prob¬ 
ably  leave  -leadership  in  research, 
experiment  and  demonstration  with 
the  colleges  and  universities  that  are 
philanthropically  supported,”  he 
predicted.  “This  restricted  role  i, 
should  assure  their  continuation  as  j; 
a  vital  force  in  American  higher  i 
education.” 

Considering  the  extent  to  which 
the  privately  endowed  colleges  may 
rely  on  endowment  income  and  on 
the  expectation  of  grants  from  phi¬ 
lanthropic  foundations  as  aids  in 
their  financial  difficulties.  Dr.  Hol¬ 
lis  pointed  out  that  there  are  675 
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in  the  heart  of  tlio  city  ;  but  v/hen  tlio  Gollejro  -was 
afiihated  to  the  Punjab  University,  it  was  on  condi¬ 
tion  that-  a  separate  building  should  be  constructed 

Iwiihiu  two  years.  The  site  chosen  was  the  old 
School  hostel  ground  in  the  Mission  compound,  and 
as  soon  as  the  G-ovornment  guaranteed  a  rrant  the 

wnicn  nave  more  than  $1,500,000,000  .a  lOOi,  oy  tne  eue.gy  of  Mr.  ^i.oure, 

in  endowment,  but  50  per  cent  of  it  1  rincipal,  who  un'rortunately  was  compelled  to 

^  leturii  home  because  of  ill-health  before  seeirm  its 

and  90  per  cent  of  it  to  25  per  cent  r  ita 

of  the  institutions.  Forty-five  insti-  ‘i  -upienon. 

tutions  have  more  than  half  of  all  The  College  is  a  hne  red-brick  building,  rising 

j  ™  e^insQCe,  Biid  smi-oui.ded  on  three  sided 

the  least-favored  75  per  cent  of  the  I  ^  grey-piilareu  verandah,  in  iront  ar®  tv/o  broad 
endowed  college  income  from  en-  |  gras«  lawne ;  behind  is  fa  good  practice  ground  at 

the  fnrthrr  end  of  which  stands  the  new  Hostel. 


The  Collage  hae  been  built  to  accommodate  over  100 
students.  It  contains  a  large  central  hall,  siz  class 
rocmg,  a  Library,  and  a  gymnar.ium.  The  Kosfcel 
will  hold,  at  present  erdy  ten  boarders  ;  but  as  coon 
as  there  ia  a  demand  for  more  rooms,  the  College 
authorities  intend  to  construct  a  further  block  of 
buildings,  Vfdiich  will  run  along  the  side  of  the 
‘  practice  ground  and  connect  the  College  with 
the  portion  of  the  Hostel  already  standing. 


dowment  is  a  minor  source  of  rev¬ 
enue.”  He  pointed  out,  moreover, 
that  “these  financially  less  privi¬ 
leged  colleges  have  the  least  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  grants  from  the  philan¬ 
thropic  foundations.” 

Tells  Ways  of  Big  Endowments 

Seeking  a  ground  on  which  to 
offer  counsel  to  the  business  of¬ 
ficers  of  those  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  which  constantly  wrestle  with 
the  problem  of  managing  endow¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  strug¬ 
gle  to  obtain  new  funds  from  foun¬ 
dations  and  individual  benefactors,  nm. i  i  i  t  i  , 

Dr.  Hollis  pointed  out  the  implica-  *  opening  was  cloudy.  A  slight,  con- 

tions  for  colleges  and  universities  of  tre\  ersy  had  arisen  as  to  the  best  place  for  the  cere- 

Se  >>«  opened  by  tl.e  chicken  from 

ments.  The  endowment-manage-  'AviLiini,  or  by  a,n  egg-spoon  from  witjiout,  similarly  the 

ment  problems  of  universities  and  OoHe-.-e  might  be  opened  either  from  tlie  Hall  plat- 
foundations  differed  only  in  theJe^  ,  ‘  „  xi  i,  .  mi  .i  x  •  • 

method  of  using  income,  he  said.  form,  or  the  coi,ego  steps,  the  threatening  rain 

Managers  of  college  endowment,  |  decnied  the  question  and  a  large  immbe’'  of  visitors, 

he  advised,  “might  pTOfit  by  ohserv-j  Xndi:  n  ;.ud  bnrope;.n  assembled  in  the  Hall, 

mg  the  following  Rockefeller  or'  '  .  .  , 

Carnegie  practices:  (1)  to  have  an  J  be  Jtev.  M.  D.  VVigram,  the  acting  principal 

investment  committee  of  trust  of-  began  the  pr^'^ceedings  by  giving  an  interesting  ac- 

?ompetenr‘'perkonr^who^w^^^^  history  of  Missionary  ei^Licatiori  on  the 

termine  policy  and  will  delegate  Frontier,  from  its  start  under  the  auspices  of  iSir 

active  management  to  a  skilled  and  ]qgj,pgj.^  Edvvardes,  and  the  immediate  control,  of 
trustworthy-  investment  officer  or  ,  ,  'i '  '  Li  -  i  '  L  xi  j.  i.- 

agency;  ^2)  to'vput  safeguarding ;  K-cy.  Rooerb  Cl^rk,  up  to  tlie  .present  time. 

and  increasing  ihe  principal  fund  |  In  going  on  to  deal  with  its  purpose,  he  main- 
above  the  securing  of  high  rates  of  i  J  £  education  was  the 

income;  (3)  to  set  aside  as  risk  in-i  n'  ^  i  Zi  ,  i  i 

surance  a  cushioning  fund  to  cover'  torniation  qt  characier,  and.  tfu  t  the  only,  example 


possible  losses  due  to  fallible  judg 
ment  or  unpredictable  economic  up 
beavals;  (4)  to  follow  the  general 
practice  of  keeping  most  of  the  as 


record  accurately  through  adequate 
minutes  and  other  records  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  each  person  in  the 
ita.r  ■'  ■  . .  I  "1^ 
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acts  authorized,  and  (6)  to  provide 
adequate  and  acknowledged  cus¬ 
todianship  for  the  actual  securi¬ 
ties.”  ,  , 

Advocating  taxation  of  all  private 
agencies  that  are  masquerading  as 
public  benefactors.  Dr.  Hollis  said, 
“If  we  expect  ,:to  see  continued  the 
liberal  legislative  and  judicial  atti¬ 
tude  toward  tax  exemption,  there 
must  be  a  continuous  and  concerted 
demand  for  full  and  explicit  public 
reporting  of  the  management  of  an 
philanthropic  funds.” 


which  a  Christian  teacher,  could  hold  up  for  .  imi¬ 
tation  was  that  to  tvbich  he  himself  looked  for  help, 
and  gmidauce,  the  life  of  J esus  Christ,  He  prayed  that 
sets  in  a  diversified  portfolio  of  Rpirit  of  God  might  00  deal  with  the  work  of 

-  -  the  otudentf;  6ha^5  they  should  coma  to  find  all  their 

ideals  fni'dlled  in  Christ. 

The  Bishop  of  Lahore  whose  speech  has  been 
published  in  fall  by  the,  ‘  Diocesan  Kecord  ’  gave 
his  whole-hearted  support  to  Mission  Colleges  for 
three  reae^ns.  [1^  They  made  for  Unity^  ludia’g 
great^ast  neegi.  IdLuhammadaus  and  Hindus,  Christians 
and  BikliPx^  were  brought  together  in  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  feUowsbip;  and  learned  to  knovv^  and  sympathize 
with  one  anoth.sr.  (H'  They  gave  an  ed,ucation  based 
upon  Helig'ious,  and  high  mor.il  sanctions.  Indian 
parents,  and  Go'/eriinieiit  ofitcials  alike  weio  gro'wing 
dissatisfied  'With  the  moral  and  political  results  Ox  a 
system  of  instruction  divorced  from  religion  ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  apipear  dictasteiul  to  parents  of  tin- 

other  faith  to  allow  their  aons  to.  receive  a  religious 

education  baced  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  they  dM  as  a 
matter  of  fact  freely  send  them  to  mission  institutions, 
first,  becau&e  they  knew  that  no  unworthy  means 
P/ouid  be  employed  to  influence  their <  children  ; 

because  whatsoever  doubts,  they  might  have 


secon 


dly. 


,  'nets  of  tho  Bibje,  its  moral 
XTOedocln  dispute;  uT.d  last,  becansa 

u.iH  ^  tbe  ^vh<dosomo  results 

tl.ey  knew  by  cn  •j.^tious,  as -cxompbfied  by 

of  edueat.on  in  trustworthy-  of-  tho  young 

thelivrspuie,  t  (m  There  ivas  a  close;' 

men  v.'ho  iBiBusd  fro  Siifflish  IVacbers  and 

ness  of  relationship  jyovcrnment  institu- 

I.Jia,,  RcholarB  7  less  official.Bm  ; 

,roat  a^et  m  tenure  wa. 

was  .fj^pers.  He  instanced  Mr.  Allnutt’* 

sS'^jrrarDent  an.l  M.-,  Hoa.-e>B  20  years  .n  ccn- 

Tie^ion  M  lessons  were  read  from 

Afv,er  tho^iiisliop  p  ,  prayers  were 

tho  Book  on  the  college  and  its 

At  tea  rr 

faSnsfoTwante  o°«r  the  practice  ground  to  inspect 

the  hostel.  _  „ 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  reunion  ot  the  old 
members  of  the  College.  After  dinner  it  was  pro^- 
posed  that  an  old  students’  society  should  be  formed 
(This  proposal  has  since  been  carried  into  eftect  and 
the  club  is  called  the  Edwardes  College  Associa- 
^-on).  To  finish  up  the  day  the  present  stuuenU 
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IDEA  OE  A  UXIVERsSITY. 


rf  rapid  and  constant  changes  be  an  index-  ot 

S'.  ^  .  T  T  .  .  ‘  .  -  .  . .  i'  V  11 I » 1 f  n  «i 


j  P  I  O  ^  .  ,  V  .  .  . 

musL  prtig-re-sive  ot  all  the  existing  universities 
111  this  country.  Almost  every  year,  some  new 
olem  lit  is  introduced  and  betore  it  has  had 
suftioient  time  to  stand  a  fair  tinil,  this  new 
element  is  supplanted  and  removed  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  innovation,  which  is  suffered 
to  last  only  so  long  as  the  fertile  brains  of  the 
controlling  authorities  ha\c  not  stumbled  upon 
some  fresh  fields  and  p  istures  new.  Tney  shew 
i,hat  the  authorities  are  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  .state  of 
Deiim  irk,  that  the  affiirs  of  the  University  are 
out  of  joint  and  that  they  loudly  call  for  a 
change.  Tney  further  show  that  the  University 
authorities  are  influenced  by  the  best  o: 
motives  in  making  the  changes  and  alterations 
iu  the  c'lrrlciilum,  the  text-books,  the  peicent- 
:igc  of  pisi-mirks  ami  tne  standard  of  age  to 
q  lalify  students  for  admissi'iii  into  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  a"iid  so  forth.  Their  bona  Ji  lei  cannot  for 
u  moment  be  questioned.  But  we  sadly  deplore 
that  the  University  of  Allahabad  is  not  com¬ 
posed  of  more  capable  men,  men  who  could 
seriously  think  out  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
system  before  putting  it  into  execution,  and 
who  did  not  lack  perseverance  and  firmness  in 
the  carrying  out  of  any  scheme  of  education, 
devised  by  tliem  for  the  alumni  of  the  United 
Provinces. 


nes.5,  the  University  of  .Allahabad  isihe 
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The  salary  of  the  higher  grade  officers  of  the 
education  department  does  not  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  that  ot  the  officers  of  other  depart- 
ineiits  of  the  public  service.  On  such  pay  it  is 
impossible  to  recruit  from  Europe  or  America 
very  superior  men.  The  result  is  that  for  the 
most  }»art,  the  Principals  and  professors  of 
Colleges  recruited  from  England  are  so  many 
mediocrities.  A  great  number  of  them,  with 
^ they  have,  do  their  best, 


eximinaUons 

But  it  is  not  uniis  1  d  to  find  that  a  round  man 
lias  got  into  a  square  Imlc  or  that  a  square  man 
li  IS  got  into  a  round  hole.  One  m  ly  well  ima¬ 
gine  what  kind  of  education,  these  gentlemen 
may  be  supposed  to  impart. 

The  next  diffi.mUy  begins  when  we  consider 
ihe  surroundings  of  these  “  inlellecltial  feeding 
bottles.”  To  all  Eugbs'imen,  Imlia  is  a  land 
of  exile.  To  the  membens  of  tlic  O  destial 
service,  the  large  s.il-uy  they  draw  is  still  .s mne 
coii-toUtion.  'i’lieii  th  j  pride,  t.ie  pi.np  and 
the  circuinitaiice  of  tlieir  executive  aiithoi  Ity  is  a 
greater  consolation  still.  E  ke  S  lul,  they  to.ver 
above  all ;  and  the  idea  that  thoroughly  possesses 
their  soul  is  that  “lama  Sir  Oracle;  and 
when  I  ope  mv  lips,  let  no  dog  baik  ”  dhese 
things,  it  must  be  admitted,  go  a  lo.ng  way  to 
sustain  a  noble  mind  in  its  trial  even  in  this 
l  and  of  exile.  But  what  consolation  has  t!ie 
education  officer  He  m  ly  occasi-Jiially  relieve 
Ills  feelings  by  calling  hi<  students  names,  or  by 
j,  declaiming  against  the  congress,  the  Bengali 
'!  Babus  or  the  people  of  this  country  generally 
from  his  ])rofessorial  chair.  B  it  a  [loor  con- 
^ .  so  atiou  it  IS  1  — il  c  is  not  b  ipm  laed  oc  jo-kaz- 
00 red.  He  is  not  salaamed  h  ilf  so  proloiindly 
as  the  assistant  sihib,  w  m  arrived  but  yester¬ 
day.  Tnen  agun  he  li  is  not  at  his  co.mnxnd 
the  Police,  the  aoiLas,  the  w.iip  in  l^the  j  lii. 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  si^range  to  find  that 
his  feelings  are  very  much  soured,  lie  very 
ufceii  grows  into  a  little  despot  witlun  the  brick 
wall  b  >an  Is  of  his  college.  Ho  very  soon  gers 
1  ito  tlie  f  13  lion  of  the  Auglo-laKin  world  to 
lo  iking  down  n[nn  an  i  losing  his  temper  with 
the  natives.  The  inevitable  result  is  tlie  w.uit 
of  fellow-feeling  between  jirofossors  and  stu¬ 
dents.  He  does  note  ire  to  under.stand  them 
and  protests  his  dignity  within  rigid  walls  of 
reserve  and  isolation.  '1  he  stiidei.ls  I  kewipe 
are  awfully  afraid  of  him.  Tney  do  not,  feel 
quite  free  and  easy  in  Ids  presence.  1  ney 
l,ave  often  a  great  respect  for  him,  but  it  is  the 
respect  of  the  slave  for  his  master  and  the 
dominant  feeling  is  fear  and  not  love. 

The  above  i.s  the  type.  Th  re  are  some 
Professors  who  are  very  kind  and  symp.-ithetic  ; 
but  they  aic  so  many  honourable  exceptions, 
we  could  count  their  names  at  fingers’  end. 

Although  the  University  of  Allahabad  is 
like  the  other  Indian  Universities  merely  an 
eximining  bod}",  we  c  innot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  1  lys  down  the  course  of  education, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  the  various  colleges, 
affili  ited  to  it  Tho  princip  ils  and  professors 
of  the  afifili  iletl  colleges  are  princip  illy  the 
jiorsons  who  consritute  the  University.  It  is 
they,  wiio  represent  the  several  Faculties.  It  is 
they,  who  pre.scribe  the  text-books  and  draw  up 
rules  for  the  conduct  of exanduations.  It  is  they, 
who  prepare  students  for  th  'se  examinations. 
And  very  generally,  it  is  they,  wlio  conduct  the 
cx  imiiiations  too.  If  there  are  no  university 
Colleges  ill  this  province,  there  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  closest  affinity  between  the  university 
and  the  jirincipals  and  the  professors  of  the 
several  affiliated  Colleges.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  fact,  what  a  pity  of  pities  it  is  that 
the  interest  of  the  stiidem  population  of  this 
])roviiice  is  not  propeily  represented  in  the 
uuiversitv.  It  is  due  in  a  great  measure,  if 
nob  ill  its  entiret 
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^  fessors  of  llu'Sti  C>i!lo^'os  do  not  undcrstcnd  Tlieir 
>  studeiits  and  do  not  earn  t.o  u itdtMstJind  them. 

,  I'he  lives  a\id  characters,  the  wants',  the  wishes 
and  aspii’alioi'S  of  the  stndeiils  do  not  come 
within  the  re.ich  <f  the  I^rof<-*ssors.  owing  to 
their  reserve,  tlieir  policy  of  tiidifierenee  and 
(.wing  to  the  caniteinjiluons  uvatineiit  ol  the 
native  students. 

Can  intellect  he  ,  expected  to  blossom  into  | 
frower  in  aii  atmosphere  such  as  this  In  the  | 

Iv.iropean  and  American  universities,  Professois 
and  students  work  in  their  corporate  c.ipacitv 
for  the  progress  and  the  proiimtion  of  know-  i 
ledge.  Students  and  teachers  alike  are  ins-  ^ 
jnied  by  a  spirit  of  emulation  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  science,  to  break  down  Llm  walls,  j 
uhich  hide  Iriich  and  by  ihei:  joint  corp)rate  ! 
labours  to  widen  the  sphere  ol  knowledge  hv  | 
(aint  of  research.  The  h  ading  universities —all  i 
the  world  over — do  not  aim  inerelv  at  the  cali-  I 
bration  of  the  mental  pow’er,  gr.md  tlio'ugh 
that  object  unquestionably  is.  But  they  strike 
a  higher  key.  They  direct  their  eff .rts  to¬ 
wards  the  development  of  a  g  uiuine  love  for  | 
learning  and  science  which  is  prized  for  its  own  j 
end  as  an  object  in  itself.  The  .Spencerian  I 
standard  of  utility  and  the  Oerm.'in  brod  stu- 
dienisiw  are  now  things  of  the  past.  The  i 
idea  of  ineorjiorating  the  te.acher  and  the 
student,  forming  them  into  an  intellectiid  i 
guild,  in  which  the  teachtu’s  and  the  taught  ( 
should  be  moved  by  one  impulse,  should  ”be  j 
combined  by  a  strong  tie  of  common  interest,  ' 
and  not  rt'.st  content  merely  with  the  disseini- 
tiation  and  acquisition  of  loamiag  but  widen 
the  realms  of  knowledge  by  the  exercise  of  the  I 
creative  ficulty  and  by  resoarch  is  what  we 
would  call  a  noaler,  a  fuller  conception  of  the 
university  than  what  has  been  presented  to  ‘ 
the  public  for  a  long  time  i'l  the  p  ist  either  in  j 
the  convocation  addrdSfes  or  at  University 
C  immissions.  And  yet  during  the  last  6-5  years, 
Europe  and  America  have  (ione  wonders  to¬ 
wards  the  realisation  of  this  conception. 

ihe  University  of  Allah  ibid  u  iJirtikes  no 
teaching,  nor  fosters  research.  A  .system  of 
graduation  is  controlled  by  external  eximina- 
tioas.  Tne  ni  )st  incongruous  suojecls,  wdiich 
are  not  likely  to  have  any  inH  loiiee  on  the  lives 
and  characters  of  Indian  students,  which 
do  not  stand  the  chance  of  being  even  of  the 
slightest  practical  utility  1 1  them  are  jumbled 
tog  ;ther  to  form  a  c  lurse  of  stu  ly.  Tne  college 
lecture  consists  of  merely  notes  on  difficult 
wmrds  and  phrases.  Abstracts  and  epitomes  are 
also  dictated,  and  sometimes  though  rarely 
some  critical  notes  placed  at  the  dis- 

pos  il  of  the  student,  and  it  isexpmted  of  liim 
that  he  should  get  them  up  word  for  w'ord.  To 
pass  his  examination  the  student  works  very 
hard  and  learns  a  good  deal  and  although  he 
generally  succeeds  in  passing  his  examinations 
w'ith  Hying  colours  on,  he  does  not  realli'  acquire 
knowledge  of  any  subject  worth  the  name. 

He  is  in  possession  of  scraps  and  fragments. 

He  does  not  know  their  use.  In  fict  it  is 

questionable  if  knowledge  in  that  shape  is 

really  of  any  practical  use  at  all.  He 

soon  forgets  them.  The  best  portion  of  life, 

;  covering  years  of  labour,  i.s  bhi.’s  (ffivoted  to  the' 

I  gathering  of  mere  chaff.  'I'mij  Univer.sity  of 

5*  Allahabad  does  not  thus  siicceei.l  iu  prom  .ting 

either  a  love  of  knowled-'-*^  or  iu  inculc.atino 
. —  -  •  «  .  ^  ^ 


knowled^  in  "a  sy s LbThTiU i  lorm.  — 

It  is  now  several  decailcs  that  schools  and 
colleges  have  been  started  in  these  provinces,  'I'he 
principal  institutions,  which  now' act  as  feeders  to 
the  Allahabad  University  ha  1  been  at  tirst  affiliated 
to  the  University  of  Cdcutt.a  Several  gener¬ 
ations  of  students  have  been  edue.iieil  at 
thc'ie  institutions  and  there  are.  crowds  ol  gi'a- 
du  iteS  in  every  town  and  dist.rlct  ;  and  the 
public  service  is  simfily  ovm  burdeued  with  them. 
'I'heir  education,  it  must  he  admitted,  has  done 
them  some  good.  It  certainly  has  made  them 
better  men  than  what  they  would  have  been  with¬ 
out  it.  But  the  educitiou  tlui\’  received  did  not 
create  in  their  minds  a  love  and  leveience  tor 
knowledge,  a  thirst  for  science  and  research. 

It  did  not  communioite  an  im[)ulse  towards 
the  promotion  of  knowledge.  Not  a  single 
graduate  or  undergraduate  of  the  United  I’ro 
vinces  has,  during  the  last  h  ilfot  a  (leutury,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  out  any  readable  book 
on  .Literature,  Philosopliy,  S  deuce.  History  or 
M  ithematica.  The  Veruiculir  language  of 
the  province  has  not  been,  iu  any  shipc,  en- 
riciied  by  their  labours.  Its  b.ii  renuess  iu  recent 
vears  should  be  a  great  reju'o  ich  to  the  educated 
men  of  this  province. 

It  is  true,  the  people  of  this  province,  who 
have  graduated  already,  or,  who  have  been 
studying  at  the  schools  and  colleges 
are  not  men  of  good  means,  'i'heir  principal 
object  in  reading  at  the  College  is  simply  to 
qualify  themselves  to  earn  tlieir  bread.  No 
native  can  get  into  the  professions  or  into  the 
higher  grades  of  the  public  service  by  simply  . 
acquiring  knowledge.  A  man  nny  be  a  profound 
scholar,  deeply  read,  and  having  a  well  trained 
intelleot,  but  to  him*  the  gates  of  the  public 
service  and  the  professions  are  closed,  because 
he  has  not  obtained  the  University  cerbiheate 
or  diploma.  'I'his  system  is  fruiltul  of  tl.e  inost 
pernicious  consequences.  In  other  cdvilised 
countries,  the  professions  and  the  G  .vern- 
menb  apfiointinents  are  not  hedged  ^  in 
with  such  artificial  restrictions  a.s  these.  1  hey 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  they  prosti¬ 
tute  the  very  object  of  learning;  and  they  are  a 
blight  and  mildew  to  genius.  The  great 
tn  qoriby  of  the  University  men,  being  persons 
of  poor  circ jsmtances  in  life,  easily  fall  victims 
to  the  University  system  ;  and  with  such  ednoa- 
tion  as  they  receive,  they  do  nob  lind  themselves 
properly  qualified  bo  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
vernacular  literatureof  the  bountry.  Mere  poverty 
of  the  people  would  never  have  done  Such  a 
teniblo  amount  of  misohiof  to  the  cause  of 
national  literature  as  the  present  system  of 
Uuivefsity  education.  It  i.s  for  the  most  yiart  a 
waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  its  W  hat 

tliev  acquire  is  monstrously  disproportionate 
to  the  aincunb  of  energy  a[»plied  bo  secure  its 
possession.  What  is  acquired  is  of  an  ephemeral 
value  and  does  no  lasting  yood  to  the  lives 
y^nd  literature  of  the  people  of  this  province. 


Under  the  circum3tanc(^7>t  is  not  at  all  str  inge 
that  the  graduates  of  the  Allahabad  University 
do  nut  look  With  pride  to  the  almi  miter, 
II nder  whose  fostering  c ire,  they  were  trained. 
'I'ne  artificial  system  oteduevtion  no'.v  in  vogue 
is  absolutely  iinnatur.il,  uusuited  to  the  vvints, 
the  teni per.im  Mit  and  charactei  ol  tlie  peo[)le 
of  the  United  proviuees  and  loudly  eill.s  lor 
\  ref'trin  i  on  s  i :  1  11  I ‘S  as  ate  suit.iole  to  the 
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In  Boston  the  burglar  insurance  rate  is  $12 
per  thousand.  In  New  York  the  rate  is  $22.50. 
In  Chicago  it  is  $27.50.  What  is  the  connection 
between  these  figures  and  the  fact  that  the 
Bible  has  been  read  daily  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  for  sixty-five  years,  in  New  York  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  for  thirty  years  excluded 
from  the  schools  of  Chicago.  (\UA 


PASS  BILL  TO  CENSOR 
HISTORY  TEACHING 


Senate  Measure  Favored  by  Hylan 
and  Hirshfield  Is  Ridiculed 


by  Davenport. 


ideas  as  might  inti  leime  the  rest  of  the  life  la 
e.irly  years,  before  the  pupil  enters  tlie  school  oi 
colleae  he  is  tilled  with  a  pious  feeling  ;  he  per¬ 
forms  his  paja,  roz  i  or  nara  iz]  he  practises  the 
forms  and  rituals  of  worship  without  l.mkinginto 
their  found  ition  or  questioning  abou.  then 
ways  and  wherefores.  In 

he  enters  the  Cdlege  portico  he  finds  that  it 
isasicoi  of  culture  to  ridicule  by  caeap  jests 
any  allusion  to  religion."  lie  tiads  it  mar¬ 
vellously  tine  to  scotf  at  ancient  beliefs.  Keli- 
gion  with  him  is  synonymous  with  dogma 
with  superstition.  “  Agnosticism  is  regarde  1 
as  the  hall  m  vrk  of  intellectuall  y.”  Religion 
becomes  an  imposition,  a  relic  of  the  baibari'in 
ofthepist  and  an  anachronism  in  this  age  of 
progress.  Me  taeref<re  without  caring  to 
knovV,  ytft  in  ob.jdience  to  ftshion  repudiates 
r’svelation  and  ''  looks  upon  his  aguostu.is.n 
like  lus  cigarette  as  the  symbol  of  intehe-tual 
manhood.” 

I'he  iiobtest  inpulse  which  was  ever  com¬ 
municated  to  national  life  in  any  country  was 
by  religion.  It  is  religion  which  binds  to¬ 
gether  the  scattered  unity  of  a  sivage  people 
and  welds  them  into  a  homogenous  wliole.  It 
is  religion  which  sanctifies  life  by  crosvning 
it  with  a  mission,  an  object,  a  dest  ny.  It  is  re¬ 
ligion  which  refines  the  minds  and  cultivates 
the  taste  of  every  great  people.  Tlie 
masterpeices  of  [loetry,  painting  and  stnrtnary 
m  ly  serve  as  s)  oi  my  concrete  e.'camples  to 
illustr.ite  this  point.  B  it  if  the  religious  be¬ 
liefs  are  once  shattered  to  pieces,  are  not  re¬ 
placed  by  something  good  and  noble,  the  stream 
of  life  bicmiis  [uisone  i  at  the  very  fountain 
held  and  life  is  robbed  of  its  dignitv. 

The  above  remarks  would  go  to  show  that 
Uuivei-sities  such  as  they  are  at  ]'rcsent  con¬ 
stituted  are  no  goo  I  to  the  peop'e  of  this  coun¬ 
try  We  (hi  stand  in  need  of  a  N  ition  il  Univer¬ 
sity.  M  it.eri  (Is  are  not  wanting.  B.  ick  and 
mortar,  wond  and  stone  are  mouldering  on  the' 
ground.  They  are  amply  sufficient  to  furnish 
materials  for  a  nob'e  jiile;  but  unfort  inately-our 
dissensions  and  qu  irre’s  stuid  in  the  way  of  the 
construction  of  this  noble  edifice.  B  it  it  i.s 
higli  time  now  to  couqio.s  '  our  qu  irrels  .-hi  1 
concentrate  our  efforts  to.vards  the  fjun  l.itiij.i 
of  a  National  University 


.'■7^ 

Ippecial  to  The  New  York  Timet. 

ALBANY,  April  17.— The  Higgins  “  Pa¬ 
triotic  Text  Book  ”  bill.  In  which,  it  le 
I  said.  Mayor  Hylan  and  Commissioner  of 
Accounts  Hirshfield  are  taking  a  lively 
Interest,  was  passed  In  the  Senate  today 
by  a  vote  of  35  to  9  after  Senator  Daven¬ 
port,  Republican,  of  Oneida,  a  prominent 
educator,  had  done  his  best  to  ridi¬ 


cule  it. 

The  bill  provides  minute  requirements 
for  educational  boards  regarding  text 
books  on  history  that  should  be  used  in 
the  public  schools.  Any  book  that  fall# 
to  emphasize  the  scope  of  the  victory  of 
the  United  States  In  any  of  its  wars  1# 
tabooed.  The  measure  deals  largely  with 
the  treatment  in  text  books  of  the  revo- 
iutionary  period.  _ 

"  This  bill,”  said  Senator  Davenport, 
“is  a  heated  oration  In  the  form  of  a 
legislative  bill  with  the  Declaration  of  ; 
Independence  as  Its  central  feature.  It 
Is  a  triphammer  law  to  kill  a  fly.  So  ; 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  which  It  Is  thought  here  to 
put  In  a  glass  case  and  surround  with 
an  armed  guard  Is  in  no  Immediate 
danger.  The  boys  and  girls  of  America 
thirik  more  of  It  today  thaJi  they  ever 
did. 

"  The  next  thing  we  will  have  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  the  FourteerV'Polnts,  the  League 
of  Nations  and  what  Bryan  thinks  of 
evolution,  subjected  to  legislative  censor¬ 
ing.  This  Is  the  big  inning  of  legisla¬ 
tive  text  book  fixing  which  will  leave 
board  of  education,  authors  and  publish¬ 
ers  alike  bewildered.  The  Board  of 


Regents  now  has  all  the  necessary  i 
powers  to  do  W'hat  this  bill  seeks  to  ■ 
do.'  ’  I 

The  Higgins  bill  does  not  make  direct! 
mention  of  the  British  In  Its  text,  but  It  j 
mentions  “acts  of  oppression”  charged, 
against  them  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  It  would  prohibit  the  use  In ! 
primary  or  secondary  schools  of  any  | 
text  book  In  history  which  falls  within  ; 
these  categories ; 

1.  Which  falsifies,  distorts,  doubts  or; 
denies  the  acts  of  oppression  recited  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

2.  Which,  If  a  text  book  dealing  with 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  falls  to 
refer.  In  the  text,  to  the  principal  acts 
of  oppression  as  set  forth  In  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence. 

3.  Which,  if  a  text  book  dealing  with 
the  Reiolutlonary  period,  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  Declaration  of  Independence  In 
Its  entirety. 

4.  Which,  if  a  comprehensive  text 
book  on  American  history,  does  not 
stress  the  slgnlficanr.e  nf  the  Deciara- 
gOTr'oflndepen'clence.  Us  Immediate  eT- 
fSet— and-  ltM  "Yubsequent  influence  upon 
the  course  oC  events  In  other  countries 
in  the  world. 

.5 — Which  belittle,  ridicules,  doubts,  de-  ' 
nies,  or  which,  if  a  text  book  dealing 
with  the  revolutionary  period,  omits  to 
mention  the  services  and  sacrifices  of 
American  patriots  by  which  our  national 
independence  was  won.  or  which  em¬ 
phasizes  and  enlarges  upon  the  possible 
human  fallings  or  shortcomings  of  such 
patriots  'Without  giving  at  least  equal 
prominent  to  their  virtues  and  merits. 
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I'rogrHuiiiM  )>  Ai  THiiged  for  'I  wo 
J)uy  Kiilei'talniii»iit«. 

The  .traiH'roiiK  of  tliA  dt 

whlf;h  ha-  tui'l*  riakeii  to  bell'  rain#  fund-  ( 
hid  '.lie  ilarapiun  1;. fo.-  thi  education  oi 
iifgrocs  ai.d  Indians,  has  (ji.nip.ettMl  aniume- 
iiients  for*. VO  p.'-  graiiiir.' '•  for  olserving  l.;i.- 
eo'n’s  lliuh.iay.  Th“  flr.-r  .v;  i  lake  the  plae- 
of  the  regular  bund  .y  i- v.  r.  ;iig  b-  rvloes  at  t h" 
brick  i'rebhyO"  iai  (Ih 
'J’hirty-seveufh  .s're'  !, 
rowniglii  at  A  o’eli. -k 
Davenport  babcock  v, li 
the  Hov.  Dr.  M.  'Wpolgey 
address  on  I.ineuin  m  d 
speak  of  the  race  problem. 

On  Monday  night  an  cntertammeL  .  wi.  i 
given  at  the  berkc!-y  Lyceatu  at  whu'i.  M:- 
Ituth  M'j£nerv  .Stuart  wiil  read  from  her  nU  r: 


;:ch. 

!  !fi  h  aver;ae  iili'j 

It  wi! 

!  be  held  to-mor- 

t:.*- 

Re.v.  Dr  Ma'f  ’  i  - 

.  of  t  he  institute  : 

’  S'rrker  niii  rnak-  au 

1  Wai 

\*  r  H-  \M. 

rgc  choru- 
oid  piaii'u* 
rt  of  tM'th  I'f  ’ 


The  UoMcii  IVedd  t;K.  ■  A 
institute  s'udents  will  -mg 
melodics  and  other  song.-  as  a  par 
grammes.  i- 

'J'he  institute  is  h  eated  at  Hampton.  Va. 
near  Fort  Monroe,  and  its  gro  inds  ovt-.U')'.^ 
Hampton  Roads.  Theie  are  nity-flvo  ou,... :  g- 
in  all.  and  about  tlv.  hundred  negro  an  .  o-. 
hundred  and  forty  Indian  studenls,  rncre  a,  ■ 
alKiut  eighty  ofllfnr.-.  und  i:..-‘ructor.*.  iii* 
six  departmcii'r.  of  n.-Ktruetion  n:<- 

academic,  dom'-.'itic  science,  agnttn.'.  oa 
normal,  business  am!  tra'-r  scii'm  .s.  n- 
are  thoroughly  equipped.  1  he 
the  school  are  larger  than  its  regular  reeeipti 
by  about  $bU.0O(.'  a  year,  and  sut  scru'tl'.ii^  art 
solicited.  A  permanent  academic  scholarsiiii 
may  be  louudeil  for  o  a  i>i-rmanefif  in¬ 

dustrial  scholarship  for  dU.  Annua.1  serK-.ar- 
ships,  which  are  acknowledged  tiy  le.'ere  by 
the  students  receiving  them .  are  »(U  ano 
respectively.  The  students  also  ai .  them¬ 
selves  by  work  In  the  shops  of  the  insiituiu. 


General  Secretary, .Gould  Wickey 
744  Jackson  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WITTENBERG  COLLEGE 
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GOULD  WICKEY,  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

744  JACKSON  PLACE.  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON.  O.  C. 


Dear  Dr  3peer  j 

f 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  was  duly  received  but  absence  from  f 
the  office  prevented  an  earlier  reply.  ^ 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  answer  some  of  your  quest  ions, but  we  i 
regret  our  lack  of  much  information  you  seek. 


EDWARD  V.  STANFORD 

VILLANOVA  COLLEGE 
VtLLANOVA.  PA. 

EDWARD  E.  RALL 

NORTH  CENTRAL  COLLEGE 
NAPERVILLE,  ILL. 

FRANK  H.  LEAVELU 

EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION 
SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Other  Members 
W.  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME 
NOTRE  DAME.  INDIANA 

WILLIAM  J.  DAVIDSON 

BOARD  OP  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

O.  T.  DEEVER 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

CHURCH  OF  THE  UNITED  BRETHERN  IN  CHRIST 
DAYTON.  OHIO 

CHARLES  E.  DIEHL 

SOUTHWESTERN 
MEMPHIS.  TENNESSEE 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 
DENVER,  COLORADO 

HARRY  M.  GAGE 

COE  COLLEGE 
CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 

DANIEL  M.  GALLIHER 

PROVIDENCE  COLLEGE 
PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


Protestant  ehursh-related  aolleges 

NufidaTarr. . 524  (G-overnment  bulletin  lists  only  432 

Endowment..  No  information  for  the  total  number. 

In  1934,  297  reported  $497,672,188 
Batio  of  dependence  on  endomwnt  income, fees  and  gifts: 

It  is  generally  estimated  that  the  student  pays  for  only 
bbout  40^  of  his  education.  Thus  the  college  is  60^ 
dependent  on  income  from  endowment. 

Homan  Catholic  church-related  colleges 

Number. .  197 

i^ndowment . .  No  inf ooma t i on 

Batio  of  dependence:  I  do  not  know.  Because  of  their  system 
of  using  clerical  teachers, their  expenses  are  greatly 
reducedr  I  think  they  depend^ to  a  larger  degree  on  the 
income  from  students. 


Secdndarv  Schools 

Number. ...  No  inf orma t i on  Will  try  to  get  from  government . 

Sopmorted. ..By  tuition  fees. 


C.  C.  MCCRACKEN 

BOARD  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  U.  S.  A. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CHARLES  P.  PROUDFIT 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

WILLIAM  F.  QUILLIAN 

GENERAL  BOARD  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  SOUTH 
NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


Pro-portion  of  faculties  who  are  church  members 

This  information  has  never  been  gathered.  I  ttarted  it 
two  years  ago  but  the  returns  are  inadeqabte. 

I  would  venture  the  opinion  that  more  than  90%,perhaps  95^. 
The  Oathplic  college  would  have  a  slightly  higher  percentage 

Ann-gal  cost  of  church- related  colleges 

I  assume  you  mean  the  costbto  the  student;  naturally  this 
varies  in  different  sections  of  the  country  and  with 
the  grade  of  the  school. 

Tuitions  would  average  $200  and  more.  Total  costs  of  room, 
biard,  tuition  and  fees  would  average  more  than  |500. 


Batio  of  church  members  in  student  body 

Catholic  schools  98^;  Protestant  schools  93.4^ 

Independent  schools  87.7^;  State  and  Muni/Cipal  schools  84.7 
Since  the  schools  have  no  information  about  6.2^ 

of  their  students, ind  since  the  above  figures  are  based 
on  returns  from  92^  of  all  schools, the  above  percentages 
quite  correct  for  the  whole  country. 


IaYES  ASKS  schools 

TO  TEACH  RELIGION 

I  Archbishop  Tells  Catholic. 
Teachers  He  Favors  Revival  ;; 
.  of  Plan  of  Bishop  Burch.  jl 


ISTERE 


1  Defence  of  ■ 


TO.V. 


CALLS  SYSTEM  DEFICIENT n 


Judge$  Crain  and  Dowling  Declare 
Much  Grime  Due  to  Lack  of 
.  ■  Moral  Instruction. 


Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Playe.s  urged  ^ 
that  a  workable  plan  be  developed  for  5 
religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  | 
in  an  address  at  the  annual  reunion  v 
yesterday  in  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 
of  Chapter  Theta  Pi  Alpha  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Catholic  Teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  “honest  movement  two  years 
ago  on  the  part  of  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  when  Bishop  Burch  was  ^ 
spokesman  before  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  might  be  brought  to  fniition,  and 
that  if  religious  teaching  as  part  of  the 
school  curricului%i  could  not  be  given  in 
the  school  buildings  that  the  children 
should  receive  such  Instructions  in  the 
churches. 

,The  Archbishop's  plea  followed  ad¬ 
dresses  by  .Judge  Thomas  C.  P.  Crain 
and  Judge  Victor  J.  Ddwling,  in  which 
they  said  that  much  lawlessness  and  im¬ 
morality  was  due  to  the  fact  that  edu¬ 
cational  systems  made  no  provision  for 
religious  Instruction. 

Archbishop  Hayes  declared  that  in 
spite  of  fine  school  buildings  and  excel¬ 
lent  teachers  there  was  something  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  system  which  he  cliaracter- 
ized  as  the  “  why  of  education.”  He 
said  that  “because  religion  is  excluded 
from  the  school  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  that  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not 
needed  there.  I  don’t  know  wdiat  hap¬ 
pened  to  an  honest  effort  tw’o  years 
ago  on  the  part  of  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  w’hen  Bishop  Burch  was 
spokesman  before  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “  but  I  think  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  very  near  future 
to  formulate  a  workable  plan  for  im¬ 
parting  religious  instruction.  I  am  glad 
tliat  you  have  heard  from  two  eminent 
jurists,  who  can  tell  you  better  than  I 
of  the  need  for  moral  teaching  in  our 
schools. 

The  Archbishop  read  from  a  letter 
which  quoted  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Presi¬ 
dent  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University, 
as  saying  at  a  meeting  of  Congrega- 
tlonallsts  that  “  the  public  schools  are 
desperately  in  need  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing.”  Roger  Babson,  the  statistician 
and  a  non-Catholic,  was  quoted  in  the 
.same  letter  as  advocating  more  educa¬ 
tion  based  on  the  plain  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  industry’s  greatest  need. 

The  effort  of  the  Interdenomlnat.lonal 
Committee  on  Week-Day  Religious  In¬ 
struction  two  years  ago  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Board  of  Education  to 
dismiss  the  pupils  one  hour  earlier  on 
Wednesdays  in  ordeV  that  they  might  re¬ 
ceive  rell^^ious  teaching  at  their  churches 
resulted  in  several  stormy  meetings  of 
protest  and  bitter  opposition  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources.  It  was  maintained  by 
many  prominent  men  and  women  that 
such  a  course  w'ou'd  result  in  a  com¬ 
bination  of  State  and  Church  that  was 
uncon.stitutional ;  that  it  would  arouse 
creed  consciousness  among  the  children: 
that  the  various  denominations  would  be 
unable  to  take  care  of  the  SCO, 000  chil¬ 
dren  who  would  be  turned  out  on  the 
streets:  and  that  it  would  curtkil  the - 
school  time,  which  w'as  inadequate  as  it  ' 
was.  The  movenient  dropped  out  of  pub-  ' 
lie  notice  after  Bishop  Burch’s  death  in  ' 
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A  Hcniarkable  Defence  of  rtie  Pabllo 
Kchools  by  a  <  athollo  Priest. 

To  THK  Edi’I’OII  of  Thk  HuN'—.Sir;  I  ha’ve 
read  with  interest  your  letters  in  relation  to 
the  public  schools  as  sent  you  by  different 

correspondents. 

In  all  these  letters  there  appears  to  be  more 
or  less  of  a  spirit  of  sectarianism,  and  espe- 
cially  is  this  so  of  the  good  Catholic  clf=^rgy- 
man  who  argues  for  the  paroclilal  school  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  believes  it  gives 
religious  training  while  the  public  i^chool.s 
do  not  £ind  therefore  are  inferior  to  parochial 

schools.  1  ,1 

Archbishop  Corrigan  frankly  admittea 
that  the  Bible  was  forced  out  of  the  public 
schools  through  the  agitation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  That  left  nothing  but  secu¬ 
lar  things  to  be  taught.  Now  the  Catholics 

are  clamoring  for  religious  n?iv* 

demning  the  public  schools  because  y 
don’t  have  it.  Why  didn't  they  let  it  alone 
in  the  first  place?  The  reason  was  that  ine 
reading  of  Scripture  was  from  a  Bible  not  a 
cepted  by  them.  If  was  not  a  Catholic  B  . 
and  they  didn’t  want  Catholic  children 
listen  to  such  a  Bible.  ^ 

Now,  what  do  they  offer  better  in  fbe  mat  e 
of  religious  training  than  a  f^aiple  readi  g 
of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  at  the 
the  day’s  school  work?  ,  ^bey  claim  t 
spending  from  a  quarter  to  a  ball  or 
time  of  the  children  m  drilling  them  upon 
the  catechism  and  similar  things, 
child  can  repeat  it,  answers  their  i^a  01 
religious  training.  A  child  may  *■ 

in  his  ability  to  repeat  teese  fbings,  ye 
not  be  a  religious  child.  He  comes  to  look 
upon  those  things  as  he  would  on  fbe  mum 
plication  table,  and  they  mean  no  more  to 

'^^Tliis  constant  drilling  of  a  child  upon  cat¬ 
echisms  and  similar  raatters,  verses  ana  r 
citals,  is  time  wasted.  The  child  that  is  ProP 
erly  taught  in  a  school  from  a  religious  point 
of  view  is  one  that  knows  '^bat  it  is  to  be 
good  boy  or  girl  when  out  of  school 
as  in.  It  is  not  one  who  swe^s  and  b^hts  as 
soon  as  he  is  out  of  school.  The  Iaff®r  ^Ab® 
parochial  school  child.  You  will  ®®®niuchles^ 
of  it  in  the  child  of  the  public  schools.  This 
latte!  has  some  idea  of  fbe  principle  of  right 
and  wrong:  the  parochial  child  has  very  litue 
He’s  bigoted  and  selfish 
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of  it. 


Doceiiiber,  1920. 


.  IT.  He  S  Dlgoieu  Clliu  tsCAiioiA.  ,, 

Then,  the  Catholics  wish  to  force  upon  the 
public  teachers  of  their 

compel  the  Protestant  children  to  bave 
thrust  before  them  all  day  a  garb  represent¬ 
ing  some  Roman  Catholic  order.  1  hat  s 
much  worse  than  reading  a  Protestant 
Bible  to  a  Catholic;  for  the  reading  is  whole¬ 
some  and  lasts  but  a  few  minutes;  fbe  garb  is 
a  con'  tant  reminder  of  Romanism  and  is  re¬ 
pulsive  to  Protestants.  The  idea  is  to  get  the 
garb  into  the  schools,  and  with  that  as  an  en¬ 
tering  wedge  more  will  follow.  , 

A  fox  once  rolled  a  stone  down  a  hill  into  a 
flock  of  geese.  They  got  out  of  the  way  at 
first,  fearing  him.  After  tlie  seese  were  foolea 
to  think  no  harm  would  come  of  it  the  lox 
rolled  down  himself  and  grabbed  a  goose  by 
the  neck  and  went  off  with  it  for  a  meal,  so 
with  this  garb  business:  'The  foxy  prie^e 
want  to  roll  stones  down  the  hill  and  then  they 
want  to  roll  down  a  fox  who  will  grab  money 
for  the  support  of  parochial  schools.  Book 
out  for  the  foxy  trick. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  to-day  ao 
not  begin  to  average  as  well  in  education  or 
morals  as  do  the  Protestants  and  non-re¬ 
ligionists.  Visit  our  prisons  and  see  the 
great  preponderance  of  Catholic  criminals 
90  per  cent,  at  least,  though  if  the  ratio  to 
population  were  carried  out  there  wotIu  be 
only  about  14  per  cent.  That  proves  that  the 
much-lauded  religious  training  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  is  no  good.  It  dops  not  teach  men  moral 
responsibility.  It  does  not  lessen  crime  and 
■  criminal  tendencies  as  Protestantism  does. 

:  Then,  all  this  teaching  of  the  superhuman 
;  power  of  the  priest  is  not  fit  for  the  twentieth 
:  century.  Spain  i,s  on  the  verge  of  a  revolu- 
jtion  from  it.  This  school  question  is  one  of 
irule  and  politics  of  that  Church.  It  belorigs 
f  to  the  parents  to  decide  whnt  they  want  for 
their  children,  and  not  for  the  priest  to  in¬ 
i':  trude  himself  into  the  home,  and  order  what 
li.this  or  that  child  shall  be  taught.  That  s 
the  parents’  business.  The  priest  is  after 
the  kid,  that  he  may  hold  him  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit  later  on,  even  if  he  does  stunt  ms 
jeducation— so  long  as  he  holds  him,  he,  the 
priest,  is  satisfied.  Said  one  in  Porto  Rico 
recently,  when  the  public  schools  were  to  be 
established  there:  “Ve,  the  priests,  don  t 
want  the  people  educated;  we  can’t  govern 
them  as  well.'’ 

The  work  of  our  public,  schools  to-day  is 
hampered  bv  the  priest’s  keeping  children 
out  for  “instructions.”  That  breaks  up  the 
child  in  his  work  and  also  makes  him  less 
governable.  He  may  be  a  fairly  good  child 
on  all  days  but  those  for  "instructions,”  and 
on  those  days  he’s  a  little  villain.  He  has  an 
appointment  with  the  priest  for  these  “in¬ 
structions,”  and  thinks  he  can’t  be  kept  for 
any  ill  deeds,  so  he  raises  particular  mischief 
that  day. 

Now,  what  sense  is  there  in  a  priest  taking 
a  child  out  of  school  regularly  for  any  reason 


what.soever?  flnch  things  onlv  break  fnlo  the  , 
child’s  work  and  ups'  t  the  dav  for  him.  If  ■ 
the  "instriictions”  of  the  priest  were  worth  a 
fig  that  boy  would  be  the  best  hot  on  th.a 
day  if  thev  mad**  a  difference  at  all,  but  it 
only  shows  that  these  “mstructior.s  are 

vabieless.^ir  the  Philippines 

have  been  educated  by  this  same  t  hiirch, 
and  look  at  those  people  to-day.  I  he  (  hnreh 
and  politieians  looted  them  all  th-se  ye;,rs  and 
the  Church  dumiis  the  bones  <if  I'’*r  s„.-je.  ts 
into  a  publie  field  for  the  purpose  If  the  rents 
for  thf  Kraveanrp!  not  paia  on  riniA.  iW-r 

jects  can’t  even  o'.vn  ‘^Llmreh^so 

all  this  is  a  source  of  gam  to  tin  (  hiir<  n,  so 
it’s  nraetised  void  of  rclifrion  as  it  is 

The  public  tolerates  this  matter,  but  this 
screaming  for  publh-  moneys  for  i-arociqal 
schools,  and  thl^s  scheme  to 
public  schools  this  garb,  is  a  ' 
do  and  must  be  shut  out.  -Hi  priii-s.  to  <  ir 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruct j')n,  who 
fair  enough  to  see  that  this  garb  biisiiic--.''  is 
but  a  dodge  to  get  a  hold  upon  public  <-rhorjl!i 
I,et  us  all  preserve  them.  T  ;*®F  ”1'  f'/r  the 
people,  and  are  the  greatest 
this  free  country  of  ours.  Iaii.  j  <  .vv. 

BrookltN,  Oct.  17. 

Argument  by  an  Episcopal  C  lerg>man  for 
Religious  Instruction. 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Sen  .siV;  Peo-de 
say  you  cannot  have  religious  instruction  in 
our  public  schools  without  favoring  dci  omi- 
nationalism. 

In  England  there  is  a  very  large  number 
of  what  are  called  board  schools,  in  v.  iiieh 
religious  instruction  is/iyen;  and  in  the  in¬ 
tense  political  strife  of  English  life  here  is 
not  and  there  never  has  been  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  that  this  religious  instruction  is  denom¬ 
inational  or  fosters  denomina  lonalism. 

If  we  devised  a  system  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  on  general  lines  without  denomination- 
alism  and  protected  the  parents  by  a  con- 
tcilnce  clause”  (which  shotild  pravide  that  on 
the  objection  of  a  parent  his  child  should  not 
he  given  anv  religious  instruction  >  we  should 
have  verv  few,  if  any.  objections. 

The  question  of  conscience  is  large  and 
has  many  sides.  If  the  fear  of  offending 
wnscience  is  real  and  true  the  State  ought 
to  pass  any  Sunday  laws  for  among 
mir  citizens  are  Jews  and  Seventh  Day  Bap¬ 
tists  wlio  regard  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath 
^  and ’day  of  resU  besides  others,  who  ac- 
<  knowl^dgra  no  God  and  ropudiato  all  r^li- 
gion:  vet  on  all  these  the  State  imposes  a  law 
which  forbids  them  to. buy  and  sell  on  the 
Christian  Sunday.^  This  is  Justifi^  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  for.  the  good  of  the  nation 
that  there  should  be  such  laws  and  thai  tue 
minority  must  give  way  to  the  major ip'. 
Exactly  the  srfme  rule  applies  in  this  matter 
of  religious  instructiim.  H^enrt  B.tKER. 
ROSEKPALE.  Lister  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1-. 

The  nisdom  of  Teaching  Religion  to 
Immature  Minds  Questioned. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SUN  -Sir.'  U 
not  clear  from  many  letters  you  have  printed 
that  their  writers,  and  thousands  of  other 
men  of  like  training,  have  had  severe  strug¬ 
gles  to  free  themselves  from  the  incubus  of 
their  early  training  in  religious  superstitions? 

If  that  is  so,  was  it  wisdom  to  have  so 
trained  their  yoimg  minds?  And  is  it  not 
to  be  deprecated  that  such  training  should 
be  continued— impressing  upon  infant  minds 
ideas  that  the  matured  minds  have  to  con¬ 
tend  against,  with  the  feeling  that  possibly 
they  are  sinning  in  entertaining  such  strug¬ 
gles  for  freedom  of  thought?  ^  ^ 

tVould  it  not  be  safe  for  the  Church  to  omit 
such  teaching  until  the  mind  had  matured 
under  ethical  teaching,  lest  it  should  en- 
counter  reasoning?  faculties  that  could  not  be 
overcome  or  impressed  as  could  the  youthful 
or  infantile  mind?  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

If  the  membership  of  churches  can  only  be 
kept  up  bv  taking  in  the  young  people  before 
thev  escape  from  the  Impressions  they  got  in 
the  Sunday  school  and  Bible  classes,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  so  many  of  your  intelligent,  cor¬ 
respondents  have  withdrawn  from  it? 

New  York,  Oct.  10.  Albert  Granger. 


Is  Religious  Education  Sueessful  Mhere 
It  Is  Enforced  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Srx— Sir.-  Person¬ 
ally  I  know  Roman  Catholics  who  have  re¬ 
fused  to  send  their  children  to  parochial 
schools  instead  of  the  public  schools.  tViih 
this  sp'irit  made  manifest,  how  can  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Catholics  tvould  vote  unani¬ 
mously  to  chauge  our  school  system?  The 
public"  schools  occupy  but  a  few  hours  of  each 
■week,  and  all  the  rest  is  open  to  church  con¬ 
trol,  ’either  In  places  of  -worship  or  in  the 
home.  Is  the  Church  unable  to  kew  its  ad¬ 
herents  under  its  control  by  any  influence  it 
can  exert  during  these  many  open  hours?  It 
looks  very  much  that  tvay.  But  the  religious 
school  is  a  failure  as  a  nursery  for  the  Church 
in  absolutely  Churi'h-controlied  countries,  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  acknowletiges.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  result  In  this  free  country, 
■where  each  man  thinks  for  himself? 

New  York,  Oct.  15.  'W  illiam  Simon. 


mi:  SCHOOLS  4Y/>  uliaoios. 

A  Striking  Arguiurnt l^^^loSn^i^^atho- 
llo  Priest  of  »Av  Voik. 

To  THK  Editop.  ck  Thk  Srx  sir:  All 
theories  and  aruumeius  aside,  we  I'aiholics 
have  been  deeply  iinpressi-d  with  two  incon¬ 
trovertible  facts:  First,  when  the  public 
school  system  was  Protestant,  a  (piarler  of  a 
century  buck,  Catholic  pupils  were  Prot¬ 
estantized  ino'c  or  less  by  attending  it:  atul, 
second.  no\,  that  for  ten  years  the  public 
School  syst  1C  has  been  made  neutral  or 
colorle.ss,  the  children  sufl’er  from  the  pre¬ 
vailing  indifferentism  in  religion.  Indif- 
terentism  is  an  influence  of  the  hour,  affect-' 
iug  all  departments  of  human  activity.  It 
may  be  called  the  current  of  the  time,  and  the 
public  schi>ol  system  runs  with  the  current, 
not  by  intention,  but  simply  because  all 
things  run  that  way,  and  also  by  making  no 
stand  aguinsi  the  prevailing  error.  It  seems 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  will  not  perntit 
ihe  sj'stem  either  to  oppose  religious  error 
or  to  favor  it.  Therefore  all  true  Christians 
must  sooner  or  later  remove  their  children 
from  the  public  schools.  The  Catholics  are 
leaving  as  fast  as  possible,  and  would  leave 
in  a  body  to-morrow'  had  they  the  proper 
bank  surplus;  perhaps  the  religious  schools 
of  the  sects  already  edtieate  a  million  chil¬ 
dren:  in  time  this  number  will  grow  to  far 
greater  proportions.  This  exodus  w'ill  then 
have  created  a  situation  with  which  the 
State,  willy  nilly,  must  deal.  In  spite  of  the 
theorists,  and  their  speeches  and  arguments, 
when  the  State  faces  a  condition,  and  not  a 
theory,  it  must  act. 

While  Mr.  (leer’s  interestihg  letter  is  of 
moment  to  Christians,  it  fails  io  touch  the 
,  core  of  the  question.  It  cannot  interest 
j  agnostics,  for  example,  or  the  indifferent,  or 
such  Christians  as  confine  religion  to  a  church 
'  buftdlng  and  one  day  of  tlie  week.  Tiiese 
!  people  do  not  believe  in  religions  training 
I  in  the  schools,  some  of  them  do  not  believe 
in  it  anywhere,  and  therefore  they  refuse 
to  credit  the  mournful  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Oeer  as  to  the  results  of  excluding  religious 
training  from  all  places  except  the  home  and 
the  Sunday  school.  Moreover,  they  are  all 
firm  believ^ers  in  the  dissociatioh  of  Church 
and  State,  they  are  firmly  persuaded  that 
it  would  be  a  union  of  Church  and  State  to 
teach  religion  to  those  that  desire  it;  and, 
if  agnostics,  they  are  happy  in  the  conviction 
that  public  school  training  is  doing  very 
much  to  banish  the  ancient  superstition 
called  religion.  Since  Mr.  Geer’s  letter  does 
not  appeal  to  these  people,  it  fails  to  handle 
the  question  vitally.  His  opponents  simply 
deny  his  conclusions,  refer  him  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  ask  pointedly:  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it? 

In  this  question  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
whole  matter.  What  are  all  they  who  be¬ 
lieve  as  Mr.  Geer  does  going  to  do  about  it? 
The  Catholics  and  some  Lutherans  and  many 
others  have  taken  one  method  of  action— by 
public  protest  for  the  general  benefit,  and 
by  building  their  o’svn  schools  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  benefit.  The  vital  point  is;  How 
many  American  citizens  want  religious  train¬ 
ing  for  their  children  in  the  public  schools? 
Let  them  stand  up  and  be  counted.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  one-third  of  our  population 
are  in  favor  of  that  proposition ;  that  is,  about 
25,000,000  of  believers  would  vote  substan¬ 
tially  to  rescue  a  great  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  control  of  indifferentism  or 
agnosticism-  If  bo  many  favor  the  propo¬ 
sition,  if  they  can  be  organized  to  make  their 
influence  felt,  then,  all  theories  to  the  con¬ 
trary  and  in  spite  of  all  opposition  from  any 
source,  the  thing  can  be  done.  One-third 
of  the  population,  acting  in  concert  for  a 
certain  end,  create  a  situation — a  situation 
which  enables  them  to  ask  the  other  thirds 
pointedly:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

This  is  the  only  way  to  present  the  matter 
to  the  opposition,  which  will  not  accept  Mr. 
Geer's  sound  and  forceful  facts  and  reason¬ 
ings.  There  are  really  no  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  teaching  religion  in  the  schools  except 
the  one  which  I  have  suggested,  namely, 
that  the  proper  numbers  have  not  asked  for 
It.  The  difficulties  put  forward  by  the  theo¬ 
rists  are  purely  artificial.  Some  declare  that 
the  insuperable  objection  is  the  unconsti¬ 
tutionality  of  the  matter.  You  can  convince 
no  acute  lawyer  of  that  fact;  personally,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  it;  and,  if  it  be 
true,  an  organized  minority  of  one-third  can 
amend  the  Constitution  quite  easily.  Others 


maintain  that  with  the  different  beliefs  it 
would  be  a  sheer  Impossibility  to  provide 
the  peculiar  instruction  needed  by  the  various 
denominations.  Nothing  is  impossible  to 
Americans;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  convince 
our  educational  authorities  that  the  measure 
can  be  easily  and  well  done,  let  them  be  sent- 
to  Canada,  to  England,  to  Germany,  where 
they  will  And  working  models.  In  Canada, 
for  example,  any  sect  may  have  Its  own 
school,  board,  teacher,  text  book  and  method  -j-, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State:  the  same  In  Eng-  ’ 
land:  in  Germany  the  Government  pays  the 
clergy  to  attend  the  schools  after  school 
hours  and  instruct  the  children  in  the  faith 
of  their  parents.  Surely  we  can  improve 
on  European  methods. 

The  moat  powerful,  because  the  most  popu¬ 
lar,  difficulty  to  religion  In  the  public  schools 
is  the  belief  that  it  would  bring  about  that 
dreaded  union  of  Church  and  State  which 
the  Constitution  forbids  -and  just  one  man 
In  seventy-five  thoroughly  understands.  Of 
the  writers  and  speakers  who  wax  fluent  and 
wrathy  on  the  subject  of  this  union,  I  doubt 
if  ten  of  them  could  describe  what;  the  union 
'  means  and  upon  what  their  fears  are  based. 

Of  the  Americans  who  know  what  it  means, 
none  would  want  it:  least  of  all  they  who 
■;  have  suffered  most  from  its  modern  forms, 
j  the  Catholics,  to  whom  this  union,  as  illus- 
trated  by  the  Governments  of  Italy,  Austria, 

>  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil  and  some 
.  South  American  republics,  stands  for  the 
basest  tyranny  or  the  most  insidious  form 
of  persecution.  It  is  an  absolute  certainty 
that  no  established  Church  can  be  foisted 
on  ■Americana;  it  is  equally  certain  that  Amer¬ 
icans  could  not  be  driven  into  accepting  the 
European  imion  of  Church  and  State.  Where, 
then,  is  the  force  of  the  objection? 

But.  while  no  one  wants  union  of  Church 
.  and  State,  every  Christian  citizen 
harmony  of  Church  and  State:  or,  to  . 
in  a  fashion  comprehensible  by  men  of  all  ^ 
beliefs,  we  all  want  harmony  of  State  and 
conscience.  If  the  State  physician  and  the 
Church  priest  can  exercise  their  offices  on  the 
patient  in  the  city  hospital;  if  the  General 
or  Admiral  and  the  priest  can  both  rule  in 
particular  domains  the  soldier  and  the  sailor, 
why  cannot  the  same  thing  be  done  in  the 
public  school  for  the  State  pupil?  If  one 
says  that  not  even  accidentally  can  the  State 
pay  for  teaching  religion,  then  I  reply  that 
not  even  aocidentally  can  the  State  pay  for 
the  turning  out  of  agnostiog.  There  must 
be  harmony  between  the  State  and  thein- 
.  dividual  conscience.  If  that  capnot  be, 

.'  then  you  have  produced  exactly  the  same 
!  condition  peculiar  to  European  countries— 
hostilitv  begotten  of  injustice  and  persecu- 
•  tion.  More  plainly,  French  ruler.s,  under 
■  the  guise  of  Churen-and-State  union  have 
driven  out  Catholic  teachers,  suppressed 
Catholic  schools  and  forced  citizens  to  pay 
for  two  systems  of  education:  in  the  United 
‘  States,  on  the  plea  of  keeping  Church  and 
State  apart,  Catholics  and  other  Christians 
are  forced  out  of  the  public  schools  and  must 
pay  a  double  educational  tax.  Where  is 
I  the  harmony  between  State  and  conscience? 
i  However,'  this  reply  to  objections,  or  this 
'  '  solution  of  difficulties,  is  only  a  minor  affair. 

The  vital  point  for  all  parties,  for  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Mr.  Geer, '  for  his  opponents,  for 
educator-s  apd  for  statesmen,  is  the  number 
i  of  those  who  desire  religious  training  in  the 
public  schools,  no  matter  what  form  the 
:  scheme  might  take— the  separate  _  S(mool 
:  of  Canada,  payment  by  results,  as  in  Eng- 
:  land,  the  adopting  of  Church  schools  by  the 
State.  If  one-third  of  our  population  de¬ 
mand  such  a  reform,  and  organize  effec¬ 
tively  to  formulate  their  demand,  nothing 
more  need  be  said;  the  agnostic  and  the  in- 
-  different,  the  chronic  objector  and  the  would 
:  be  patriot,  must  take  a  back  seat  and  be 
'  quiet  while  the  practical  statesman  and  the 
'  competent  educator  together  arrange  the 
'  details  of  the  scheme.  The  vital  question 
.  which  Mr.  Geer  offers  must  be  considered 
i  next;  Christians,  what  are  you  going  to 
if  do  about  it?  John  Talbot  Smith, 

4^  Chaplain  Convent  of  Mercy. 

•1  New  Yohk,  Oct.  S, 

From  a  Roman  Cathollo  of  Virginia. 

To  THE  Editob  of  The  Sun — Sir:  After 
1  reading  your  editorial  in  to-day  s  Sun,  Cath- 
'  olios  and  the  Constitution,”  I  am  pretty  well 
convinced,  first,  of  the  futility  of  further 
■M  agitation  of  the  question  of  religious  educa- 
m  tion,  no  matter  how  just  or  plausible  the 
demands  of  the  Christian  element  ;;re.  It 
is  one  thing  to  love  a  cause  well,  another  Ci 

to  love  it  wksely.  .  . 

In  the  second  place,  1  am  not  less  convinced 
of  the  soundness  of  your  advice  to  Catholics. 

That  the  present  time  is  not  ripe  for  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  is  plainly 
indicated  by  the  correspondence  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  'The  Sun,  the  animus  of  which  is 
hostile  and  bitter,  though  sincere  and  honest 
in  conviction.  AVhether  the  future  will  ever 
bring  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  doubtful. 

To  precipitate  the  solution  of  the  present 
question  will  scarcely  result  in  any  good,  but 
rather  much  harm. 

Theodore  Oste.n'Rider. 
BristoI,  Va.,  Oct.  8. 


Do  a  'riilrd  of  the  People  Want  Ue- 
liglon  In  the  Public  Schools? 

'I’lie  discusaion  which  is  going  on  among 
onr  correspondents  concerning  religious 
education  for  the  schools  is  uncommonly 
interesting.  We  have  never  received 
more  intelligent,  more  pungent  letters 
on  any  question  than  those  which  are 
coming  to  us  on  this  subject.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  widespread  among  the 
most  intelligent  people  of  this  time  is  , 
deep,  earnest  thought  on  all  questions 
of  religion. 

In  letters  which  we  have  printed  dis¬ 
tinguished  theologians  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  presented  an  un¬ 
compromising  view  of  the  subject  of  re- 
ligioas  education,  founded  on  the  theoi'y 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  of  Divine 
origin  and  the  only  religion  which  has 
such  absolute  supernatural  authority. 
Of  course,  on  that  theory  the  position 
they  take  is  imperative,  the  position  that 
as  compared  with  religious  education 
there  is  none  other  deserving  of  eon-' 
hurch  ‘  sideration.  First  of  all,  the  obligation 
wants  under  that  theory  is  to  save  the  souls 
"  '  4  men  and  not  to  educate  their  in¬ 
tellects;  and  it  is  impossible  to  take 
any  other  ground  than  that  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
prime  duty  of  the  State,  the  Church  and 
every  individual  member  of  society,  if 
the  eternal  salvation  of  man  depends 
on  it  and  can  be  secured  by  no  other 
means. 

This  theory  is  that  a  Christian  theoc* 
racy,  similar  to  the  Jewish  theocrac* 
of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  on  tire 
general  idea  of  the  theocracy  which 
the  Puritans  at  first  established  in  New 
England,  must  replace  a  democracy 
from  which  all  purely  religious  tests  and 
motives  have  been  eliminated. 

We  print  to-day  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
John  Talbot  Smith,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Convent  of  Mercy,  at  Madison  avenue 
and  Eighty-first  street,  in  which  that 
view  of  the  prime  obligation  of  religious 
teaching  is  presented  and  urged.  This 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  it  will  be 
seen,  does  not  narrow  the  obligation  by 
confining  '■  it  ■  to  his  own  Church  only, 
but  imposes  it  on  all  Christian  Churches 
as  Imperative  under  their  teachings.  He 
assumes  that  one-third  of  our  American 
population  are  Christian  believers,  and 
argues  that  if  they  should  unite  as  an 
organized  body  in  demanding  that  re¬ 
ligion  be  made  the  basis  of  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Union, 
even  at  the  necessary  price  of  a  radical 
Constitutional  amendment,  "the  thing 
could  be  done.”  Unquestionably,  such 
an  organization  would  be  so  powerful 
that  the  political  parties  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  serious  account  of  it;  but 
which  one  would  venture  squarely  to 
champion  it  and  take  the  risk  of  the 
making  the  issue? 

The  objection  that  legislation  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  to  satisfy  such 
a  demand  would  be  or  would  imply  union 
between  Church  and  State,  so  hateful  to 
Americans  and  so  directly  contrary  to 
our  whole  political  system,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith  brushes  aside.  Such  a  union,  he 
avers,  is  especially  intolerable  to  Cath¬ 
olics,  for  they  have  suffered  bitterly  be¬ 
cause  of  it  in  countries  where  it  exists. 
The  possibility  of  the  establishment  of 
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Church  in  America  he  treats  as 
"the  bugbear  it  is.  His  declaration  that 
“Americans  <iould  not  be  driven  into  ac- 
cej)ting  tlie  European  union  of  Church 
and  State,  ”  is  simply  common  sense. 

It  is  only  “harmony  of  Church  and 
State”  that  he  wants,  and  he  contends 
that  such  harmony  is  as  possible  as  it  is 
requisite,  and  that  all  Christian  believers 
will  unite  in  calling  for  it. 

The  letters  we  have  published  from 
many  Protestant  believers  seem  to  prove, 
however,  that  such  concert  is  impossible. 
If  we  had  printed  all  those  received,  and 
even  if  we  had  included  in  those  actually 
printed  their  many  bitter  expressions  on 
the  subject,  we  think  the  Catholic  chap¬ 
lain  would  think  differently.  Except 
from  the  Pi,ev.  Mr.  Geer  and  one  other 
Episcopal  clergyman,  all  the  letters  we 
have  received  from  sources  not  Roman 
Catholic  have  expressed  either  relent¬ 
less  opposition  to  any  change  in  the 
public  school  system,  to  admit  of  purely 
religious  instruction,  or  have  indicated 
grave  doubts  of  the  policy.  Even  earnest 
religious  believers  seem  to  fear  that  the 
practical  benefit  from  it  would  accrue 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  with  its  already  organized 
and  extensive  system  of  parochial 
schools. 

So  far-  from  any  such  unity  of  Chi’istian 
believers  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  expects, 
we  think  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that 
if  there  were  any  division  on  the  subject 
in  practical  politics  four-fifths  of  the 
Protastants  would  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  policy  of  the  school  system  as  it  is. 

Is  it  safe  to  assume  that  even  all  the 
ten  or  twelve  millions  of  Catholics  would  | 
go  into  the  concert  lie  desir-es?  He  says 
that  the  Catholics  are  leaving  the  public 
schools  as  fast  as  possible  and  they  would 
“all  leave  in  a  body  to-morz'ow  had  they 
the  proper  bank  surplus.”  That  is  a 
question  on  which  we  would  not  venture 
to  express  any  decided  opinion  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  Catholic  priest,  but  we  have  i ' 
very  grave  doubts  about  the  matter. 

Moreover,  if  only  one-third  of  the 
population  of  this  country  are  Christian 
believers,  including  the  ardent,  the  faith¬ 
ful,  the  lukewaxm  and  the  indifferent,  is  | 
there  among  them  any  common  desire  f* 

even  for  harmony  between  Church  and 
State  ?  Is  not  college  and  university  t 
education  passing  beyond  purely  clerical 
influence?  Even  of  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  private  schools  and  pay  . 
for  their  tuition,  do  the  majority  patron-  [ 
Ize  the  schools  of  a  distinctively  religious 
character?  Schools  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Episcopal  Church  or  its 
members,  we  know,  are  prosperous,  but 
have  not  social  influences  as  much  to  do 
with  their  selection  by  parents  as  have 
religious  influences?  Purely  denomina- 
tioiml  colleges  are  beaten  in  the  com- 
petition  by  colleges  with  which  the 
Churches  have  nothing  to  do 
All  the  symptoms  of  public  sentiment 
^  to  education  seem  to  be  against  the 
theory  ot  the  Catholic  chaplain,  that  there 
18  among  religious  beliwers  so  earnest 
and  uncompromising  a  desire  for  relia- 
lous  instruction  of  their  children  in  the 
public  schools  that  they  would  unite 
m  demanding  the  radical  change  in  th! 
public  school  system  which  its  intr.xhic! 


tion  would  require. 


. . .  .With  a  view  to  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible  the 
facts  as  to  religious  life  in  the  different  r<,|Ieges  the 
presidents  of  several  State  universities  were  invited  a 
little  time  since  by  President  Angell,  of  Ann  Arbt-r, 
Mich.,  to  join  in  taking  a  religious  census 'd  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Also  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  of  Aid  f-ir  Col¬ 
leges  and  Academies  joined  in  the  movement,  and  as  a 
result  statistics  were  secured  from  sixteen  of  the  State 
universities  and  thirty-six  of  the  thirty-seven  Presby¬ 
terian  colleges,  in  which  altogether  more  than  18,000 
students  were  enrolled  last  year.  These  statistics 
show  that  a  majority  of  all  the  students  in  the  State 
universities  are  members  of  churches,  about  one-half 
being  so-called  evangelical  churches;  while  of  those 
who  are  not  members  a  considerable  number  may  fair¬ 
ly  be  classed  as  adherents,  inasmuch  as  they  are  pretty 
regular  attendants.  In  five  State  universities,  suffi¬ 
ciently  representative  as  to  size  and  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution,  those  of  Indiana,  Kansas,  Washington, 
Michigan  and  West  Virginia,  out  of  5.173  students, 
2,851  are  church-members;  1,556  church  adherents  and 
I  555  neither;  so  that  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  are  with- 
I  out  church  connections  or  preferences.  In  cases  where 
there  are  men  and  women  attending  universities  the 
proportion  of  church-members  is  higher  among  the 
women  than  the  men.  Comparing  the  different  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  five  State  universities  noted  above 
out  of  5,173,  1,098  are  members  or  adherents  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  Presbyterians  come  next 
with  854;  Congregationalists,  612;  Episcopalians,  484; 
Baptists,  352;  Disciples,  227;  Unitarians,  r66;  Roman 
Catholic,  165.  In  the  sixteen  universities,  out  of' 
14,637  there  are  2,659  Methodists,  2,284  Presbyterians, 
1,730  Congregationalists.  1,215  Episcopalians,  1.063, 
Baptists,  607  Disciples,  528  Roman  Catholics  andj 
431  Unitarians.  There  are  more  Presbyterian  stu¬ 
dents  in  seventeen  State  universities  than  in  all  the| 
thirty-seven  Presbyterian  colleges  reckoned  together. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan  there  are  more  than' 
three-fourths  as  many  Presbyterians  as  at  Princeton,, 
and  fifteen  times  as  many  as  in  the  Presbyterian  College 
in  Michigan.  While  the  Church  colleges  contain  rela¬ 
tively  a  greater  number  of  men  preparing  to  enter  the 
ministry,  the  State  universities  contribute  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  other  professions.  Still,  in  the  half-cen¬ 
tury  ending  in  1894,  301  students  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  became  clergymen  and  missionaries — forty  of 
them  Presbyterians.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  infer¬ 
ence  is  drawn  that,  in  twenty-five  years,  the  majority 
of  laymen  in  the  Presbyterian  Church*— and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  denominations — who  have  enjoyed  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  higher  education  and  who  are  influential 
in  the  country,  will  be  men  who  have  never  entered  any 
Presbyterian  or  denominational  college.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  true  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
President  Angell,  speaking  about  the  State  universi¬ 
ties,  thus  claims  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
stability;  and  he  holds  that,  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
exceptions, the  State  university  is  to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  important  educational  institution  in  each  State 
west  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  They  are  doing 
a  work  much  larger  and  more  varied  than  the  ordinary 
incorporated  college  in  the  West,  however  valuable 
that  may  be,  and  have  thus  commended  therpselves  to 
the  public,  which  will  unquestionably  support  them. 
The  summary  of  the  thirty-seven  Presbyterian  colleges 
shows  a  total  registration  of  3,693,  of  whom  1,893  are 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  495  are  ad¬ 
herents,  leaving  1,300  and  over  either  connected  with 
other  denominations  or  with  no  denomination. 
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PRESRA  TKUI  AX  COI-l-ERESl  N  Til  E  E-  S< 

“  Ours  is  not  a  cathedral-buiUHiig  Cluuch. 
We  never  liuilt  a  calliedral.  I  lu.pe  we  never 
will  OnrChnrcli  is  a  odU  ge-pl‘T’'”\R  Cliuicli. 

—President  Patton,  of  Princeton  University . 

Main-  of  the  colleges  are  not  in  any 
relation  to  the  Pia sh\ terian  Church,  hut  are 
managed  by  Hoards  the  majority  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  a"ie  Presbyterians. 

OreaiiizrO.  Colleges.  l.ocation. 

1866  Alhuiiv  College . la 

,8^  *.Ml.eil'  T-ea  College . , 

,8S7  Alma  College .  K.Ueiaie  Neb. 

,S8^  Bellevre  t  oUepe . 

1S67  BiddleUni'  eisily . 9,  ’  lii 

■ll 

■I'  ■  ■ ; : :  '.f'SiSi'.'Si- 

iSqi  Co  lege  of  jlano  .  Flmita  N  Y 

8?2  Hamiltoi.  College . inA' 

R«  Hanover  College . Hanover,  Ind 

CQO  Hn<!i=iiee  College  .  .  •  .  Hrslinpr,  Neb. 

■IS 

:  ■■  ■■  ■  ■ 

'  Ne^7\Vindsor  i  '  Ne^Y  Windsor,  Md> 
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Princeton  University  .  .  .  Pnncelon  N.  J. 

U  nversitv  of  Wooster  .  .  .  Uooster,  O. 

Wihash  College . Crawf..rilsville,lnd. 

W  ish.  ail  1  Jeff -rson  College  Washington,  P.i. 
Washington  College  .  .  .  .  Washington,  1  eiin. 

1870  ■'Wilson  College . Chambeisburg,  P 
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Prof.  Butler  Tells  of  tlie  Elnonnous  Outlay 
Hade  by  the  Colleges. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan  la.st 
night.  Prof.  James  B.  Wheeler  of  Columbia 
University,  who  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Vermont 
university,  presided.  Among  the  speakers 
was  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who 
touched  on  the  question  of  college  finances. 
He  said: 

"Every  college  becomes  poorer  as  it  be 
comes  more  successful.  It  costs  two  and 
a  half  times  as  much  to  educate  a  boy  as  can 
be  charged  for  his  tuition.  Every  student 
who  comes  to  a  college  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  institution.  The  question  therefore  is. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  educate  men  and  women 
in  college,  and  if  it  is  is  the  money  to  be  given? 
It  is  estimated  that  last  year  over  seo.ow.ooo 
was  given  from  private  fortunes  for  educa- 
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qiiieaf  atnos  01  uaisii  05  ‘s,3iJiunoo  oiioijyBQ  101^0 
tiir.dg  JO  sifijpatiipo  01) j  ni  pajatu'uS  0Anq  sapnjtiinui  aqj 
jsnui  j80iajui  j'pqAv  qii^S.  'adoaua  uiqoanqo  aqj  jo  e-iaq 
-mam  pajOAap  aqj  oj  stiav  asjnooai  Aiuo  aqj^  •saeijdjaiao 
juaiOAauaq  ija.ind  qipw  Aqj'edtnXs  ailiq  pfiq  eatiijoqint? 
jiAio  aqj,  ‘S-iojOPjanaq  s'b  jo  jqSuoqj  aq  oj  jood  ooj  a.TaAv 
saAijun  aqx  ’ooix0j\[  ni  ejooqos  jo  jnamqsqq'Bjsa  aqj  spav 
noijsanb  aqj  uaqA\  tiajjoSjoj  aiaAv  djaq  jo  80o.mo8  eaifis 
eqj  j'Bqj  pasoddne  aq  jonu'BO  ‘loajja  j'B.tnj'RU  .xiaqj 
paoiipojd  pan  ‘cDSPisaqjna  pan  AS.Tana  jnaiS  qjiAv  apnm 
aiaAA  qoi.i  aqj  oj  sinaddn  aqx  ’paoanApn  aq  jsntn  aiaqds 
-luiaq  jaqjoan  ao  qojiiqo  9tTI  JO  aqx  ‘aonanboia 

snojaA.Tnui  qjTAi  paqd  aiaAv  paaa  jjo-anj  jo  8jnatunS.in 
aqj  pY  ‘oaixaj^  janjaip  joj  ajdoad  iqjjnaM  Aq  uaAiS 
0.iaA\  ‘aoiAias  jaAjis  paAano  pan  gaiq8iainj  qou  aqj  jo 
9TO08  pan  ‘sj8ijan  jnajS  Aq  8anjnj8  pan  eaanjoid ‘aaqojnqo 
‘s[adnqo  jnqj  SaiAn8  joj  AjTioqjnn  Ajoao  aAnq  9aa  jnqj 
Saojj8  08  ajn  8ju]q  aqx  'ooixapi  ai  saqoinqo  jo  uoijoaja 
aqj  JOJ  Ajnii  pan  aindg  ai  aaajOAauaq  atp  oj  apnoi  8jnad 
-dn  aqj  JO  aoTjdaouoo  0tno8  aAnq  a^V  'Ajojsiq  uajiiJAian 
j6nA  n  aq  jsnra  ajaqj  ooixaj\[  ai  sjooqos  Saipunoj  joj  8jap 
-jQ  Jaqjo  aqj  pan  sjinsap  aqj  jo  joqnj  siqj  qn  qjnaaag 
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Ava^:  ni  ASojoaqi  injotn  jo  jinqo  jejq  aqj  ajaq  paqsqqnjaa 
ajj  ’jqaaaq  f  jt  AoCaa  oj  japjo  ai  aoaiAOJd  aqj  jo  8aATjna 
aq  jsnoi  oqM  ‘saniSaqoo  jood  aAjaAAj  jo  uotjnonpa  aqj  joj 
panj  jnioads  n  paptAOjd  ajj  ’aSapoQ  aqj  jo  saSajTATJd 
j8jq  aqj  aoaiAOJd  n  jo  ajdoad  SanoA  aqj  aAnS  aq  aaqjA 
Aqnioadsa  ‘aiSuo  anadojng  jo  AjjaapiAa  ajaM  enapi  8Tq  jo 
j  aniog  "nnisapag  doqsjg  Aqpapanoj  8n3A  ‘njqang  jo  ‘oani 
-oiojjng  ang  jo  aSapoQ  jnajS  aqj  AnAv  siqj  aj  -qjOAv 
oj  jiasniiq  pas8ajppn  pan  jajaao  jnaotjnonpa  Avaa  n  jo 
paan  aqj  A\ns  oqAv  ‘[nnpiAipai  Saojjs  anio8  oj  sn  japjQ  tin 
OJ  qouui  08  jou  aoaajsixa  8ji  paAAO  aSaqoo  n  8aniTjaaiog 
•sjnaA  Ajxf8  jo  pouad  n  SauaAOO  aoTAja8  jo  uijaj  siq 
‘pajoqnj  zaaioing  oosioanjg  jaqjng  snojnaz  aqj  snoijnj 
-TjauT  a8aqj  qjoq  jy  -pHOP^ll^A  Pt^B  ojnnazjng  jn  8aoij 
-rijijsai  jBiiaiis  pan  ‘ojnjajan^  jn  a^agoo  Jinsap  aqj  atnno 
siqj  jajJB  aujq  Y  -aSnjTajjaq  n  jo  joatiCpn  janjjodiui  aqj 
gajAia  pjBAijajjn  sjanjiqnqat  aqj  ‘sjjiS  inioad8  Aq  isojog 
sing  ang  jn  auo  papunoj  osjn  Aaqg  ■njnCnj'tpBn^)  jn  aao 
6S9I  tit  pnB  ‘8Boajnonz  IB  Suiajnaj  jo  aoijnjtjsat  aSjnj  n 
paqsijqejsa  sjineap  aqj  ojgj  aj  ’Ajjanoo  A&au  aqj  jo  raaj 
-8A8  jnaoijBonpa  ajoqAi  aqj  jo  jajnao  noraraoo  aqj  aoinoaq 
‘saijnjaao  jajnj  aqj  ai  ‘siqg  'anSaq  bbav  jnng  jg  pan 
ja^eg  ‘JS  JO  o^snoO  IBnoijn^  jnajS  aqj  ‘jnaAamns  aqj  ui 
‘pjnAsjajjn  Ajajnipaiarai  jng  'giSl  at  jnAiJjn  Jtaqj  jajjn 
AgoaJtp  paqsqqnjsa  svja  jj  -jsjq  aqj  ssm  osaojapg  -jg  jo 
aSaqoo  aqj  6jTa8ap  aqj  Aq  papaaoj  8iooqos  aqj  pn  jo 
•npnnSndojd  Avaa  n  jo  jajaao  aqj  arana 
aq  jooqoe  qong  -aoijnonpa  jo  qJOAv  aqj  ai  papin  sjinsap 
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tional  institutions.  .  , 

"The  hard  headed  business  men  of  the  county 
realize  that  the  best  investment  they;  can 
make  for  their  accumulated  wealth  is  in  in¬ 
stitutions  where  the  dividends  are  intelli- 
genoe  and  thev  will,  I  believe,  keep  up  with 
the  demands  made  upon  them  for  financial 

af^sistance.'*  ,  .  »j  4. 

Speeches  ^rere  also  made  by  President 
M  H.  Buckham,  Prof.  Torrey  and  ex-Con- 
gressman  H.  H.  Powers  of  Vermont  Prior 
to  the  dinner  the  association  elected  as  its 
president  for  the  ensuing  year  Col.  Joel  B. 
Erhardt. 
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Colleges  and 
Universities  of 
Four  Denomina¬ 
tions  in  the  West 


Church  offerings  to 
The  Hoard  of  Aid  for 
Colleges  and  Acade¬ 
mies  help  to  increase  the 
annual  income  of  our  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  Board 
should  beenabledtogive 
at  least  twice  wbatitnow 
L'ives  to  its  aided  institu¬ 
tions,  and  also  to  help 
a  number  of  others  w  Licb 
it  cannot  now  aid. 


Educators  Urge  Bible  Study 

lit*.  I 


Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


LONDON — A  call  to  revive  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  was  voiced  by  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  at  the  recent  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  Educational  As¬ 
sociations  here. 

Unless  this  generation  takes  a 
definite  stand  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  religious  study  in  con¬ 
nection  with  education,  a  period  of 
moral  and  spiritual  bankrup.tcy  lies 
ahead,  Sir  Charles  Grant  Robert¬ 
son,  late  Vice-Chancellor  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Birmingham  University,  and 
Dr.  Scott  Lidgett,  Vice-Presiddht  of 
the  Institute  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion,  both  declaz*ed. 

.  Thw  generation,  Sir  Charles  said 
IS  living  on  Christian  capital  which 
was  piled  up  for  it  by  its  forefathers 
It  IS  Ignorant  of  how  that  capi- 


tal  was  made,  and  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  finally  be  ex¬ 
hausted. 

He  complained  that,  from  the 
1870’s  to  the  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  World  War,  controversies 
between  the  churches  disturbed  the 
basis  of  religious  thought,  and  the 
laity  in  consequence  were  at  such 
pains  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  anything  to  do  with  church 
matters  that  education  became  di¬ 
vorced  from  religion,  and  young 
people  grew  up  knowing  nothing  of 
the  Bible,  and  less  than  nothing  of 
theology. 

In  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 
today.  Sir  Charles  said,  no  Bible 
exists.  In  its  place  is  found  a  fash¬ 
ionable  regard  for  th£  natural  sci¬ 
ences  which  “dispose  of  religion 
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Keep  pace  with  progress,  and  are 
I  from  any  embarrassing  code 
fof  moral  conduct.” 

No  university  should  be  without 
a  faculty  of  theology,  as  was  the 
case  in  six  British  universities  to¬ 
day,  Sir  Charles  said. 

^^^sett  pointed  out  that  one 
Of  the  mam  barriers  to  immediate 
progress  in  religious  teaching  lies  in 
the  fact  that  teachers  of  the  pres- 
ent  generation  are  themselves  woe¬ 
fully  Ignorant  both  of  the  Bible  and 
Of  how  to  impart  knowledge  about 

■l^ere  are,  however,  he  said,  verv 
evi^nt  signs  that  British  local  edu¬ 
cation  authorities  are  feeling  in- 

ters^®  theological  mat- 

^°r«over,  many  teachers  ap- 

Selt  bS  ^  guidance. 

Great  Britain  m  his  opinion  owes 

Its  democracy  to  a  faith  in  The 
iffio’jf' Christian  re- 

people  to 

J  hold  a  faith  that  transcends  the  ob- 
l^sions  of  present-day  Europe 
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TAXATION  OF  COLLEGE  PROPERTY. 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  college 
property  continues  to  crop  out  In  state 
legislatures  with  frequency  enough  to 
indicate  that  the  matter  is  not  yet  regard¬ 
ed  as  settled.  The  Legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  lately  had  an  interesting 
debate  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  argu¬ 
ments  pro  and  con  were  presented  with 
considerable  vigor;  but  a  motion  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  an  adverse  committee  report 
a  bill  providing  for  the  payment  by  the 
state  of  the  taxes  assessed  upon  literary 
f  nd  scientific  institutions  was  lost  in  the 
House,  by  the  decisive  vote  of  49  to  63, 
which  was  increased  on  a  roll-call  to  51 
_  to  128. 

i  While  the  recent  decision  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  Har- 
I  vard  College,  certain  of  whose  property 
I  the  city  of  Cambridge  sought  to  tax,  must 
be  held  to  have  settled  the  legal 'status 
of  the  matter  in  that  state  for  the  time 
being,  the  subject  is  not,  of  course,  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  further  legislation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  persons,  themselves 
friendly  to  the  colleges,  are  Inclined  to 
I  think  that  the  policy  of  exemption  has 
been  carried  too  far,  and  that  some  por 
tion,  at  least,  of  the  extensive  proper! 
now  held  by  educational  institutio’ 
might  well  be  levied  upon  for  the  sv 
port  of  government.  The  argume 
in  support  of  this  contention  have 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  cha 
much  of  late.  It  is  denied  that  t 
lege  is  of  any  peculiar  importanc 
community,  or  that  the  fact  f 
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AN  OREGON  VENTURE.'^  ^ 

Out  in  Oregon,  where,  as  FRAXCts 
Parkma><  said  in  a  v^cfHco  to  his 
“  Oregon  Tra’l,”  ihe  ‘‘  sons  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  ”  thronged  tiie  Western  Avilds  in 
“  multitudes  tvhich  blighted  the  charm 
that  had  lured  them.’’  the  Ku  Klux  K!an 
has  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  wild 
“  cavalcade  with  its  war  plumes,  flut- 

taring  trophies  and  savage  embroidery  ” 
which  accompanied  Parkmax  in  his 
journej-.  And  this  Klan  has  copied  the 
Spartan  communism  of  the  t-ribe  in 
bringing  up  the  youth  at  the  public 
table.  Under  its  leadership  the  people 
of  the  State  have  voted,  by  a  majority 
of  about  13,000,  to  compel  the  atten¬ 
dance  at  a  public  school  during  the 
reg-ular  terms  of  every  child  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16, 
under  liability  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Exceptions 
are  made  in  the  case  of  the  physically 
disabled,  of  children  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  eighth  grade  and  of  those 
remote  from  a  schooihouse. 

All  States  have  compulsory  atten¬ 
dance  law.s,  requiring  attendance  at 
school  during  certain  years,  but  the 
parents  have  in  all,  till  now,  had  the 
alternative  of  sending  their  children  to 
private  or  parochial  schools  of  which 
the  standards  are  approved  by  the 
^  State.  The  enactment  in  Oregon  of  this 
law,  upon  popular  referendum,  is  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  force  t'ir- 
tually  every  child  into  the  public  school. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be 
challenged,  but  its  Avi.sdom  will  also  be 
questioned.  The  only  freedom  left  to  the 
'  parents  is  seemingly  for  those  who  teach 
the  children  themselves  or  hire  private 
tutors  in  their  homes.  The  State  has 
already  gone  a  long  way  in  taking  the 
place  of  the  individual  parent,  justify¬ 
ing  its  course  not  only  by  democracy’s 
fundamental  need  of  an  informed  citi¬ 
zenry,  but  also  by  the  obligation  of  the 
community  to  the  child,  who  might  miss 
iits  rightful  heritage  and  opportunity 
«)ut  for  the  public  school. 

The  State  is  right  in  insisting  that 
the  districts  and  villages  and  cities  shall 
provide  schools  in  which,  as  the  New 
York  Constitution  has  it,  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  educated  ” ;  but  when  it 
substitutes  “  shall  ”  for  “  may,”  it  takes 
from  the  parent  all  discretion  and  makes 
the  child  a  compulsory  ward  of  the 
State.  If  the  State  ought  ever  to  take 
this  step,  it  should  be  only  when  the 
existence  of  private  and  parochial 
schools  threatens  the  eff’cient  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  public  schools.  The  rem¬ 
edy  is  not  the  abolition  of  the  private 
and  parochial  schools,  but  infusing  into 
all  such  schools  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  ijublic  democratic  education. 
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Federal  Judges  Rule  Compul¬ 
sion  Infringes  Parents’ 
Constitutional  Rights. 


ENFORCEMENT  IS  ENJOINED 


State  Will  Appeal  to  Supreme 
Court  to  Make  All  Children 
Go  to  Public  Schools. 
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PORTLAlND,  Ore.,  March  31.— The 
Federal  District  Court  today  held  the 
Oregon  Compulsory  School  law  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  enjoined  its  enforcement. 
Circuit  Judge  William  B.  Qibert  and 
District  Judges  C.  E.  Wolverton  and  R. 
S.  Bean,  sitting  en  banc,  declared  that 
the  law  robs  parents  pf  their  rights, 
private  swhool  teachers  of  their  liveli¬ 
hood  and  private  schools  of  their 
property. 

Their-  decision-  a.sserted  that  Oregon 
might  regulate  the  courses  of  study  Jn 
private  schools  and  Insist  on  certain 
standards  of  excellence,  hut  could  not 
close  such  schools  or  keep  parents  from 
sending  their  children  to  them. 

Governor  Walter  M.  Pierce  said  on 
hearing  of  the  decision  that  appeal 
would  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  validity  of  the  law  which  was 
passed  as  an  Initiative  measure  in  1922. 

The  decision  began  with  a  statement 
of  the  Court’s  right  to  act  In  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  declaring  the  law  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  the  Court  said  that  the  privilege 
of  private  schools  to  tea<ih  the  frammar 
grades  “must  be  regarded  as  natural 
and  inherent.”  Then  it  went  on: 

our  opinion  the  State,  acting  in 
its  legislative  capacity,  has.  In  the 
means  adopted  exceeded  the  limitations 
of  its  power— its  purpose  being  to  take 
utterly  away  from  complainants  their 
constitutional  rights  and  privilege  to 
teach  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  Ims 
and  will  deprive  them  of  their  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

“The  act  could  not  be  more  effective 
for  utterly  destroying  the  business  and 
occupation  of  the  complainants’  schools, 
except  perhaps  -  the  colleges  and  pre¬ 
paratory  grades.  If  It  had  been  entitled 
‘an  act  to  prevent  parochial  and  private 
schools  from  teaching  the  grammar 

grades.’  . 

“This  serves  to  emphasize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  controversy.  Indeed,  the 
simile  is  no  stronger  than  the  argument 
for  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  which 

put  it ; 

"  ‘A  divided  school  can  no  more  suc¬ 
ceed  than  a  divided  nation.’  That  such 
is  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  obvious  and 

incontrovertible. 

“It  cannot  be  successfully  combated 
that  parochial  and  private  schools  have 
existed  almost  from  time  Immemorial 
so  long,  at  least,  that  their  privilege 
and  right  to  teach  grammar  grades 
,  must  be  regarded  as  natural  and 
I  en^as  much  as  the  privilege  and  right 
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of  a  tutor  to  teach  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  In  the  grammar  grades,  as  was 

held  In  Meyer  vs.  Nebraska  Supra. 

“The  right  of  the  State  to  establish 
as  Its  schpol  policy  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  ylthln  Its  boundaries  is  conceded, 
l^actically  all  the  States  in  the  Union 
have  adopted  such  ^  policy,  but  no 
State  has  ventured  so  far  as  to  elim¬ 
inate  parochial  and  private  schools  from 
participating  in  the  promotion  of  the 

^°^0&er  questions  have  been  presented. 
But  their  decision  not  being  necessary 
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to  a  determination  of  the-  controversy 
involved,  they  are  not  considered.  I 

“The  motion  to  dismiss  will  be  denied 
and  preliminary  injunction  will  issue,  re¬ 
straining  the  defendants  from  threaten¬ 
ing  or  attempting  to  eforce  the  act 
complained  against.”  ■ 

The  injunction  is  preliminary  and 
will  hoM  until  the  higher  court  acts,  or, 
if  no  appeal  is  taken,  will  become  per¬ 
manent  when  the  time  limit  for  an 
appeal  has  expired. 

The  decision  was  in  cases  brought  by 
the  Hill  Military  Academy  of  Portland, 
a  private  school  for  boys,  and  by  the 
Society  of  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names 
of  Jesus  and  Mary,  a  Catholic  institu¬ 
tion,  having  charge  of  parochial  schools. 
The  defendants  are  Governor  Walter  M. 
Pierce,  Attorney  General  I.  H.  Van 
Winkle  and  Stanley  Myers,  District  At¬ 
torney  of  Multnomah  County. 

Both  suits  asked  an  injunction  that 
would  prevent  State  pfflcials  from  en¬ 
forcing  the  law.  The  State  then  filed 
a  motion  to  dismiss  both  -suits. 

The  bill,  originally  proposed  by  the 
Scottish  Rite  Masons,  became  one  of 
the  main  issues  in.  the  general  eletcion 
of  1922,  being  backed  by  the  Federated 
Patriotic  Societies  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  Many  persons  attributed  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Governor  Olcott  for  re-election 
to  his  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Five  Faiiths  Opposed  Daw. 

The  Oregon  school  law  was  defined  on 
the  ballot  as  follows : 

"Requiring  any  parent  or  guardian  or 
other  person  having  control,  charge,  or 
custody,  of  a  child  over  8  and  under  1« 
years  of  age,  from  and  after  Sept.  1, 
1926,  to  send  such  child  to  a  public 
school  during  the  entire  school  year,  ex¬ 
cepting  (a)  children  physically  unable; 
(b)  children  who  have  completed  the 
eighth  grade;  (c)  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  10  living  more  than  three 
miles  from  a  public  school,  except  when 
transportation  is  furnished;  (d)  children 
taught  by  parent  or  private  teacher.” 

Those  advocating  the  law  urged  that 
“free  and  compulsory  education  of 
children  in  the  public  primary  schools 
is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  the 
perpetuation  and  preservation  of  our 
free  institutions,”  that  the  public  schools 
wsrs  B,  m6£ins  of  a.ssiinila.tlng'  fo©  for- 
elgn  born  and  preventing  race,  religious, 
or  social  antagonism.  ,  , 

Six  elements  of  the  Oregon  voting 
population  opposed  the  Compulsory 
Education  law— the  Episcopalians,  toe 
Lutherans,  the  Catholics,  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  toe  Seventh  Day  Adventists  and 
the  representatives  of  private  schools. 
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■frty  firuarant<»ed  th«  plaintiff  In  error  j? 

1 ^  a.  ^  .  «  tm*  A  A  Am  ^  CM  Am  f  A  >■ 


by  "the  Fourteenth  Amendment:  '  No  |] 
State  *  •  •  shall  deprive  any  person 


„  *  •  •  shall  deprive  any  person  |I 

of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  J 
process  of  law,’  i 

“  AVhlle  this  court  has  not  attempted  i 
to  define  with  exactness  the  liberty  thus  J 
guaranteed,  the  term  has  received  much  f 
consideration  and  some  of  the  Included  f 
things  have  been  definitely  stated.  I 
Without  doubt,  It  denotes  not  merely  f 


Continued  on  Page  Twelve. 


Supreme  Court  Decides  Pupils 
Have  Constitutional  Right 
to  Be  Taught  Them. 

slu 


ISSUE  RAISED  ON  GERMAN 


Justice  McReynolds  in  Opinion 
Upholds  Freedom  to  Ac- 
.  quire  Knowledge. 


Special  to  The  New  Tork  Times. 
WASHINGTON.  June  4. — State  statutes 
preventing  the  teaching  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  to  pupils  below  the  eighth  grade 
In  the  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Ohio  and 
eighteen  other  States  were  declared  un¬ 
constitutional  by  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  today. 

Justice  McReynolds  In  a  majority  opin¬ 
ion  held  that  tlie  Nebraska  Supreme 
Colirt  erred  in  sustaining  the  conviction 
of  Robert  T.  Meyer,  a  parochial  school 
teacher,  who  Instructed  a  ten-year-old 
child  In  German.  The  Meyer  conviction 
was  originally  obtained  under  an  act 
passed  by  the  Nebraska  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  forbidding  the  teaching  of  any  lan¬ 
guage  except  English  In  the  schools. 

On  the  ground  of  the  Meyer  decision 
today,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
Supreroe  Courts  of  Iowa.'  Ohio  and  Ne¬ 
braska  In  four  cases,  based  on  the  same 
complaint.  These  cases  were  those  of 
August  Bartels  against  Iowa,  H.  H. 
Bohnlng  against  Ohio.  Emil  Pohl  against 
Ohio  and  the  Nebraska  District  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio 
and  other  States  and  others  against  i 
Governor  McKelvle  of  Nebraska  and  ' 
otlier  officers. 

In  his  opinion  on  the  Meyer  case. 
Justice  McReynolds  denied  the  right  of 
the  State  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the 
indivlduaJ  a.nd  went 


'S' 


freedom  from  bodily  restraint  but  alsf 
the  right  of  the  Individual  to  contract  g 
to  engage  In  any  one  of  the  commor 
occupations  of  life,  to  acquire  usefu.  »  ^ 
knowledge.,  to  marry,  establish  a  home 
and  bring  up  children,  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  ^ 
conscience,  and  generally  to  enjoy  those  - 
privileges  long  recognized  by  commons  • 
law  as  essential  to  the  orderly  pursuit 
of  happiness  by  free  men. 

"  The  established  doctrine  Is  that  this 
liberty  may  not  be  interfered  with,  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  protecting  the  pu^bllc 
Interest  by  legislative  action  which  is  ^ 
arbitrary  or  without  reasonable  rela- 
tion  to  some  purpose  "Within  the  com-  , 
petency  of  the  State  to  effect.  Det«J: 
mlnatlon  by  the  Legislature  of  what 
constitutes  proper  exercise  of  police 
power  is  not  final  or  conclusive,  but  is 
subject  to  supervision  by  the  courts. 

“The  American  people  have  ^ways 
legarded  education  and 
knowledge  as  matters  of  supreme  Im¬ 
portance  which  should  he  diligenily  pr  ' 
moted.  The  ordinance  of  li8i  declare 
•  religion,  morality  and  knowledge  be¬ 
ing  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and 
the  means  of  education  shall  ®ver  be 
encouraged.’  Corresponding  to  the  right 
of  control,  it  Is  the  natural  duty  of 
the  pl^ient’  to  feive  his  children  educa¬ 
tion  suitable  to  their  station  In  life 
and  nearly  aV  the  States.  Including  Ne¬ 
braska,  enforce  this  obligation  by  com¬ 
pulsory  laws. 


f 


I- 


Upholds  Bights  of  Teachers. 

“  Practically,  education  of  the  young 


r 


is 


on  to  say  that 
mere  knowledge  of  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  cannot  be  regarded  as  In¬ 
jurious.  Although  the  Legislature  was 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  make  better 
Americans  of  school  children,  he  said, 
yet  it  had  attempted  materially  to  Inter- 
ere  with  the  work  of  modern  language 
teachers,  with  the  chances  of  pupils  to  ' 
acquire  an  education  and  with  the  power 
of  parents  to  control  their  children’s 
school  courses. 


f;; 


only  possible  in  schools  conducted 
by  especially  qualified  persems  who  de¬ 
vote  themselves  thereto.  The  c^llng 
always  has  been  regarded  as  useful  ana  1 1 
honorable,  essential.  Indeed,  to  the  pub- ij 
11c  welfare.  Mere  knowledge  of  the  i  ? 
German  language  cannot  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  harmful.  Heretofore  It  has 
been  commonly  looked  upon  as  helpful 
and  desirable.  ,  ,  ,  , 

“  The  plaintiff  in  error  taught  this  Ian- 
guage  In  school  as  paft  of  his  occupa-  : 
tlon.  His  right  thus  to  teach  and  the|’ 
right  of  parents  to  engage  him  so  to  | , 
Instruct  their  children,  we  think,  are  |U 
within  the  liberty  of  the  amendment.  i  s  ■ 
■’  Evidently  the  Legislature  has  at¬ 
tempted  materially  to  interfere  with  the 
calling  of  ■  modern  language  teachers, 
with  the  opportunities  of  pupils  to  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge  and  with  the  power  of 
parents  to  control  the  education  of  their 


own. 

“  It  is  said  the  purpose  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  was  to  promote  civic  development 
by  inhibiting  training  and  education  of 
thfe  mature  in  foreign  tongues  and  Ideals 
before  they  could  learn  English  and  ac¬ 
quire  American  Ideals,  and  ’  that  the 
English  language  should  be  and  become 
the  mother  tongue  of  all  children  reared 
In  this  State.’ 

“  It  Is  also  affirmed  that  the  foreign- 
born  population  is  very  large,  that  cer- 
tan  communities  commonly  use  foreign 
words,  follow  foreign  Icaaers.  move  In 
a  foreign  atmosphere,  and  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  thereby  hindered  from  becom¬ 
ing  citizens  of  the  most  useful  type  and 
the  public  safety  is  imperiled. 


No  sudden  emergency  had  arisen  to 
make  the  knowledge  of  a  language  other 
than  English  harmful,  the  Justice  said. 

Justice  Holmes  and  Justice  Sutherland 
dissented  from  the  majority  of  the 
court,  Mr.  Holmes  holding  In  a  written 
opinion  that  Nebraska  had  power  to 
enact  the  statute  which  the  Supreme 
Court  today  declared  objectionable. 
They  further  held  that  the  laws  should 
be  tested  for, their  effect  on  extending 
the  use  of  English. 


Freedom  to  Acquire  Knowledge. 
Justice  McReynolds  said  In  part  ■ 

(  '^^termination 

is  whether  the  statute  as  construed  and 
applied  unreasonaMy  infringes  the  11b- 


Can’t  Coerce  Learning  of  English. 

“  That  the  State  may  do  much— go  very 
far,  indeed — in  order  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  its  citizens  physically,  men¬ 
tally  and  morally  Is  clear,  but  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  has  certain  fundamental  rights 
which  must  be  respected.  The  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  extends  to  all, 
to  those  who  speak  other  languages  as 
well  as  those  born  with  English  on  the 
tongue, 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  highly  advanta¬ 
geous  if  all  had  ready  understanding 
of  our  ordinary  speech,  but  this  cannot 
be  coerced  by  methods  which  conflict 
with  the  Constitution— a  desirable  end 
cannot  be  promoted  by  prohibitive 
means. 

■'  The  desire  of  the  Legislature  to  fos¬ 
ter  a  homogeneous  people  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Ideals  prepared  readily  to  under¬ 
stand  current  discussions  of  civic  mat¬ 
ters  Is  easy  to  appreciate.  Unfortunate 
experiences  during  the  late  war  and 
aversions  toward  every  characteristic 
of  truculent  adversaries  were  certainly 
enough  to  quicken  that  aspiration 


exceeq  i.ne  llmft'Stlons  upon  the  ^wer 
of  the  State  and  confllfi  with  rights 
-'.‘^surod  to  the  plaintiff  In  error.  The 
Interference  was  plain  eno-.gh,  and  no 
adequate  reason  therefor  In  time  nf 
p.  afe  and  domestic  tranquillity  ha*  been 
shown. 

‘  The  power  of  the  Ptale  to  eompal  at¬ 
tendance  at  .some*  s.chooi  and  to  make 
rra.'onable  regulations  for  all  schools, 
intluding  a  requirement  that  they  shall 
give  Instructions  in  English,  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned.  Nor  has  challenge  been  made 
of  the  pTate’s  power  to  prescribe  a  cur¬ 
riculum  for  Instltutlona  whloli  It  sup¬ 
ports. 

’’  Those  matters  are  not  within  tlie  | 
present  controversy.  f>\ir  concerr,  | 
with  the  prohibition  approve  i  >,y  the 
Supreme  ftourt.  Adams  v  •.  Tanner,  J 
supra  0,  •’>94.  pointed  out  tiiat  loere  | 
abuse  incident  to  an  rrccupation  ordi-  ; 
narily  useful  Is  not  enough  to  Justify  !t*J 
abolition,  although  regulation  may  he  : 
entirely  proper.  ( 

’’  No  sudden  emergency  has  arisen 
which  renders  knowledge  by  a  child  <jf 
some  language  other  than  English  'o 
clearly  harmful  as  to  Justify  Its  Inhibi¬ 
tion,  with  the  con.sequent  Infringement 
or  rights  long  freely  enjoyed.  We  are 
constrained  to  conclude  that  the  statut  ■ 
a.s  applied  is  arbitrary  and  without  rea-  j 
sonable  relation  to  any  end  within  the  j 
competency  of  the  State.  • 

’’  As  the  statute  undertakes  to  Inter-  ! 
fere  only  with  reaching  which  inv..-;'.ep  j 
modern  languages,  leaving  complete  ‘ 
freedom  as  to  other  matter-si,  there 
seem.s  no  adequate  foundation  for  tlie 
suggestion  that  the  purpose  was  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  child’s  health  by  limiting  his 
mental  activities.  It  Is  well  known  that 
proficiency  In  a  foreign  language  seldom  j 
comes  to  one  not  lnstructe>d  at  an  ' 
early  age,  and  experience  shows  that 
this  Is  not  Injurious  to  the  health,  mor-  , 
als  or  understanding  of  the  ordinary 
child. 

’’  The  Judgment  of  the  court  below 
must  be  reversed  and  the  cause  re 


lilUSL  UC  ♦  N- -  , 

manded  for  further  proceedings  not  In¬ 
consistent  with  this  opinion.’' 


Foreign  Tongues  Taugfct  at  Home. 
Justice  Holmes  dissenting  In  the  for¬ 
eign  language  case,  said : 


We  all  agree.  T  take  it.  that  it  la  de¬ 
sirable  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  Unttad 
States  should  speak  a  common  tongue 
and  therefore  i^iat  the  end  aimed 


at  by  the  statute  Is  a  lawful  and  proper 
one. 

’’  The  only  question  la  whether  the 
means  adopted  deprived  teachers  of  the 
liberty  secured  to  them  by  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment.  It  is  with  hesitatio.^ 
and  unwillingness  that  I  differ  from  my 
brethren  with  regard  to  a  law  like  this, 
but  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believ  - 
that  In  some  circumstances,  and  circum¬ 
stances  existing.  It  Is  said,  in  Nebraska, 
the  statute  might  not  be  regarded  as  a 
reasonable  or  even  necessary  method  Of 
reaching  the  desired  result. 

’’  The  part  of  the  act  with  which  we 
are  concerned  deals  with  the  teaching 
of  young  children.  Youth  Is  the  time  ■ 
when  familiarity  with  a  language  Is 
established,  and  if  there  are  sections  of 
the  State  where  a  child  would  hear  onlv 
Polish  or  French  or  German  spoken  a't 
home,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  It 
is  unreasonable  to  provide  In  his  earlv 
years  that  he  shall  hear  and  speak  only 
English  at  school.  But  If  It  is  reason¬ 
able,  It  Is  not  an  undue  restriction  of  the 
liberty,  either  of  teachers  or  scholar.’’ 

Justice  Holmes  concluded  with  a  stati^- 
t  ment  that  he  was  unable  to  sav  whether 
1  the  Constitution  prevented  the  experl-  ] 
1  ment  being  tried.  .  • 
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What  Happened  in  Oregon? 


By  the  Bditor 


0. 


^  UT  in  Old  Oregon,  after  a  full,  frank  and  conclusive 
discussion,  the  voters,  by  a  most  impressive  majority, 
have  adopted  a  compulsory  education  bill  which  at  the 
legislature  in  1923  must  be  enacted  into  law  by  the 
usages  which  obtain  in  that  State. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  children  of  the  State  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years  shall  attend 
the  public  schools,  unless  (1)  they  are  physically  unable; 
(2)  reside  too  distant  from  a  public  school  and  may  not 
be  conveyed  thereto;  (3)  are  being  temporarily  taught 
by  parent  or  private  teacher  and  are  receiving  an  edu¬ 
cation  equal  to  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  which 
must  be  tested  by  a  quarterly  examination  by  the  county 
superintendent  or  his  appointee. 

The  alignment  of  the  voters  (judging  from  the  tenor 
of  the  discussions)  was  non-partisan,  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  non-sectarian.  The  preponderance  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  sentiment,  however,  was  against  it,  as  was  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Jewish  sentiment.  The  result  showed 
that  the  preponderance  of  Protestant  sentiment  was  in 
favor  of  the  measure. 

Decided  protests  were  made  by  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  that  it  was  a  religious  bill  calculated  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  free  exercise  of  religious  training  as  was 
charged  by  certain  denominational  groups  under  their 
construction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  “Jewish  League  for  the  Preservation  of  American 
Ideals”  published  a  page  advertisement  taking  strong 
grounds  against  the  bill  on  the  assumption  that  it 
“threatens  the  religious  liberty  of  every  creed  in  the 
United  States”  and  “is  in  itself  but  a  single  step  in  the 
direction  of  abridging  our  dearest  religious  rights.” 

“The  Catholic  Civic  Rights  Association  of  Oregon” 
(Roman  Catholic)  waged  a  strong  campaign  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  •  .  » 

“The  Non-Sectarian  and  Protestant  School  Committee 
(composed  of  Evangelical  Lutherans,  Seventh-Day  Ad¬ 
ventists  and  some  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians) 
printed  page  newspaper  advertisements  in  opposition. 
They  quoted  from  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect¬ 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof,”  and  “We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,”  etc.  Then  they  concluded  that:  “Freedom  of 
expression  and  belief  rests  upon  freedom  of  education, 
and  they  would  take  freedom  of  education  from  us.” 

“The  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rites  School  Com¬ 
mittee”  also  advertised  extensively.  They  concluded: 
“There  is  only  one  really  American  schoolroom,  that  is 
the  PUBLIC  schoolroom.  There  is  only  one  typically 
American  school,  and  that  is  the  American  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL.”  ^  j 

Mark  Sullivan,  writing  from  New  York  under  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  Syndicate,  said:  “The  frank 
aim  of  the  bill  is  to  outlaw  all  private  schools,  includirig 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  parochial  schools.”  He  also  said: 
“This  proposal  is  put  forward  by  a  group  of  organiza- 


t'.ons  called  ‘The  Federated  Patriotic  Societies.’  This 
group  includes  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  That  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  The  Klan  is  anti-Catholic  everywhere  [denied  by 
the  Klan — Ed.],  but  it  is  more  disturbing  to  find  that 
among  those  behind  this  bill  are  the  Masons.” 

The  people  weighed  the  matter  carefully  and  voted 
by  a  large  majority  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Scottish  Rite  Masons. 

Steps  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  to  test  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  measure.  The  pleas  for  reversal  wilt  be 
based  on  Article  I  of  the  original  amendments  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  reads:  “Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,”  etc.,  and  on  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  Article  IV  of  the  original  document:  “The 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States,”  and  on 
the  XIV  Amendment,  which  says:  “No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privi¬ 
leges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.’ 

The  discussion  of  this  issue  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of'  the  United  States  and  the  final  judgment  of  that 
court  will  decide  the  most  momentous  American  issue 
raised  by  the  people  of  any  State  since  South  Carolina 
fired  on  the  American  flag  at  Fort  Sumter. 

It  is  timely  that  the  question  of  denominational 
schools,  which  in  some  instances  are  approaching  the 
status  of  public  schools  in  the  minds  and  consciousness 
of  their  pupils,  should  be  thoroughly  threshed  out  at 
the  court  of  popular  American  reason  and  finally  decided 
by  the  highest  judicial  body  of  the  Nation. 

Denominations  that  are  not  seeking  through  these 
schools  primarily  to  impress  our  youth  with  the  dogmas 
and  usages  of  their  respective  creeds  need  have  no  fear 
concerning  this  discussion.  The  light  of  publicity  should 
be  turned  on,  however,  and  turned  on  clearly,  in  order 
that  the  American  people  may  know  the  facts. 

Oregon,  which  is  a  strongly  fundamental  American 
State,  leads  the  way  in  this  campaign.  It  is  a  valiant 
and  brainy  leader.  Its  political  blood  has  not  yet  been 
fatally  contaminated  by  the  stream  of  unassimilated 
alien  blood  and  religious  prejudice  which  so  grievously 
affects  its  sister  commonwealths  of  the  East.  It  is  able 
yet  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  original  and  robust 
American  democracy. 

Granted  that  it  was,  after  all,  a  battle  against  sec¬ 
tarian  bigotry.  Even  so,  Oregon  has  won  the  battle  in 
so  far  as  the  voice  of  its  people  expressed  by  the  ballot 
is  concerned.  Court  action  alone  can  now  overturn  this 
victory,  and  the  action  of  the  courts  will  determine  just 
how  closely  the  judiciary  can  distinguish  between  the 
great  highway  of  democracy  and  the  winding,  confusing- 
paths  of  sectarian  religious  ambition. 

Yes,  it  is  a  great  question.  The  Country  Editor  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  expressions  of  the  country  editors 
of  America  thereupon.  It  does  not  ask  for  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  lawyers,  but  of  editors.  Our  fraternals  may 
use  a  nom  de  'plume.,  if  they  prefer,  but  we  ask  for  their 
right  name  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Anicle  X  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  says:  “The  pou,ers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Stat^ 

u  i.:  t.  ;  fh^  States  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  THE  VNUEU  SlAIt.S 

7aT7eVER  delegated  the  power  to  establish  and  regulate  institutions  of  LEARNING! 
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Hutchins  Faces  Columbia  Critics  to  Give 


His  ^Heretical  Views  and  Criticize  Theirs 

7^ 


Invading  the  stronghold  of  his 
severest  critics,  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  appeared  last  night 
on  a  rostrum  in  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Teachers  College,  attacked 
their  pet  ■  ducational  doctrines  and 
preached  1  '  own  to  more  than  1,000 
students  and  faculty  members  who 
overflowed  the  Horace  Mann  Audi¬ 
torium  to  hear  the  “heresy.” 

The  youthful,  tanned  educator  as¬ 
serted  that  throughout  the  nation 
university  students  could  not  read, 
write,  speaK  or  think  because  they 
were  products  of  a  higher  education 
beset  by  “triviality,  mediocrity,  vo- 
cationalism,  ‘progressivism,’  diffu¬ 
sion,  inertia  and  indolence.” 

In  its  place  he  urged  a  new  set¬ 
up  for  general  education  beginning 
with  the  junior  year  in  high  school 
and  ending  with  the  sophomore 
year  in  college,  when,  he  said,  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree — now  a 
“sheepskin  to  clothe  intellectual 


nakedness”— would  be  conferred. 
The  program  would  stress  reading 
of  the  classics,  logic  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  all  of  which  have  been  sac¬ 
rificed  “in  the  sacred  name  of  lib¬ 
eralizing  the  curriculum.” 

Dr.  Hutchins  summed  up  his 
opinion  of  such  doctrines  as  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  progressive 
education,  which  found  their  first 
proponents  in  Teachers  College, 
when  he  listed  the  beliefs  of  those 
with  whom  he  said  he  could  reach 
no  agreement. 

“They  believe,”  he  assei’ted,  “that 
the  aim  of  general  education  is  to 
teach  students  to  make  money; 
that  the  educational  system  should 
mirror  the  chaos  of  the  world;  that 
we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
past;  that  the  way  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  life  is  to  put  them 
through  little  fake  experiences  in¬ 
side  or  outside  the  classroom;  that 
education  is  information;  that  the 
whims  of  children  should  deter¬ 
mine  wjiat  they  should  study.” 


MffilCAH  CHAMBER 
PASSES  SCHOOL  BILL| 

Measure  Excludes  Religious 
Instruction  in  Institutions 
Throughout  the  Country 


SENATE  NOW  MUST  ACT 

Socialist  Education  Provided 
For — Rightists  Plan  Series 
of  Protest  Meetings 


By  ARNALDO  COBTESl 

Special  Cable  to  The  New  yoRK  Times. 
MEXICO  CITY,  Dec.  27— The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  this  afternoon 
approved  with  few  modifications  a 
government  bill  for  the  reform  of 
Article  III  of  the  Mexican  Consti¬ 
tution  which  regulates  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Mexican  youth.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  project,  excluding  as  it 
does  all  religion  and  religious  in¬ 
structions  from  schools  and  mark¬ 
ing  a  decided  swing  toward  the 
left,  has  formed  a  rallying  point  for 
all  the  conservative  elements  in  the 
country  and  has  been  most  violent¬ 
ly  attacked-. 

Numerous  and  extremely  well  at¬ 
tended  protest  meetings  have  been 
held  in  several  of  the  principal 
cities  and  more  are  promised  in  the 
future.  The  right  wing  still  hopes 
the  measure  may  be  defeated  in  the 
Senate  and  meanwhile  it  intends  to 
appeal  directly  to  President  Lazaro 
Cardenas,  asking  him  to  withdraw 
or  substantially  modify  it. 

The  principal  points  of'  the  gov¬ 
ernment  plan  for  the  reform  of 
Article  III  follow: 

II.  The  object  of  iducation  is  de- 
‘  fined  as  to  prepare  the  youne-  een- 
1-eration  for  the  advent  of  a  so^cial 


TegimTHin  wliich  the  'means  and 
founts  of  production  belong  to  the 
nation. 

2.  Primary  education  is  defined  as 
the  sum  of  knowledge  indispensable 
to  permit  citizens  to  play  an  active 
part  in  the  transformation  of  so¬ 
ciety.  _ 

3.  Education  must  be  socialist  be¬ 
cause  it  must  fight  for  the  progres¬ 
sive  and  conscious  socialization  of 
riches  and  the  means  of  production. 

4.  For  exactly  the  same  reason  it 
must  be  cooperative. 

5.  No  school  directed,  supported 
or  financed  by  foreign  diplomatic 
representatives  will  be  permitted 
even  if  it  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  instructian  to  foreign 
children. 

6.  Any  building  in  which  religious 
Instruction  is  imparted  will  be  con¬ 
fiscated  and  its  director  liable  to 
two  years  imprisonment  and  its 
teachers  liable  to  six  months. 

7.  Any  person  promoting  religious 
instruction  is  liable  to  two  months 
to  two  years  imprisonment. 

8.  Socialist  education  will  embrace 
the  whole  formative  period  of  youth 
from  games  and  other  occupations 
that  take  up  children’s  time  to  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction. 

The  Union  of  Fathers  of  Families, 
with  ramifications  throughout  the 
country,  has  been  particularly 
active  in  its  opposition  to  the  anti- 
religious  aspects  of  the  reform  of  '< 
the  third  article  of  the  constitution.  ^ 
So  have  all  business  men,  but  for  • 
other  reasons.  xhe  government  [i 
project  provides,  in  fact,  that  j, 
schools  created  for  the  professed  u 
purpose  of  preparing  for  the  ex¬ 
propriation  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  supported  by  all  large 
industrial  organizations. 

This  attempt  to  oblige  business  to 
prepare  its  own  destruction  is  re¬ 
garded  as  contrary  to  all  principles 
of  equity. 

President  Cardenas  returned  to 
Mexico  City  today  after  a  long  tour 
of  the  Southeastern  States,  and 
opponents  of  the  program  will  seize 
an  early  opportunity  to  call  on  him 
to  urge  the  inadvisability  of  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  proposed  reform. 
Meanwhile  protest  meetings  were 
announced  at  various  places,  in¬ 
cluding  a  very  large  one  in  Mexico 
City.  , 


I: 


M.  AMELLlAKflS : 
OF  REGIMENTATION 

r 

Yale  President  Emeritus  SaysJ 
Independent  Educational  r 
Units  Must  Be  on  Guard  ' 


MANY  LIBERTIES  GONE  NOW 


Their  Restoration  After  the 
World  Crisis  a  Vital  Issue, 
He  Tells  Pratt  Institute 


It  will  be  an  evil  day  for  democ¬ 
racy  if  the  great  independent  insti¬ 
tutions  are  to  be  starved  or 
i  throttled  by  the  regimentation  aris- 
i  ,  out  of  world  crises.  Dr.  James 
j  Rowland  Angell,  president  emeritus 
;  of  Yale  University,  told  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  students  and  faculty  of 
Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn  yester- 
I  day  morning.  He  spoke  at  the  an- 
nual  Founders  Day  exercises  at  the 
Emmanuel  Baptist  Church,  Brook- , 
lyn.  j 

Dr.  Angell  urged  support  of  pri- : 
vately  endowed  educational  institu-  ’ 
tions  as  a  means  of  combating 
regimentation  of  thought,  which  he ! 
said  totalitarian  governments  used  ' 
as  a  “prerequisite  for  their  exist¬ 
ence.” 

“Characteristic  of  these  govern¬ 
ments  and  indeed  indispensable 
prerequisites  for  their  very  exist¬ 
ence  are  the  completest  regimenta- 
i  tion  of  the  thought  and  conduct  of 
I  every  citizen,”  Dr.  Angell  said. 

I  “Even  in  our  own  nation,  caught 
;  up  in  the  throes  of  a  great  economic 
crisis,  we  have  subjected  ourselves 
to  a  degree  of  regimentation  which 
I  a  little  since  would  have  been  bit¬ 
terly  resisted,  possibly  even  to  the 
point  of  revolution. 

Issues  to  Face  After  Crisis 

“Whether,  with  the  passing  of  our 
domestic  crisis  and  the  restoration 
of  peace,  which  ultimately  must 
come  again,  we  shall  return  to  the 
free  practices  of  our  earlier  national ! 
life  remains  to  be  seen.  And  not  i 
the  least  of  the  issues  which  may  I 
finally  come  out  of  these  future 
developments  will  be  the  fate  of  in-- 
stitutions  like  this,  under  whose ; 
auspices  we  are  gathered  today,  for , 
they  are  in  their  very  nature  the ' 
expressions  of  independent  efforts  j 
to  achieve  desirable  general  social  i 
ends.” 

Dr.  Angell  discussed  the  conflicts 
in  educational  theory  between  pri- ! 
vate  and  public  institutions  and  j 
added:  j 

“It  would  therefore  seem  to  me 
an  ill  day  for  our  democracy  if 
these  great  independent  institutions 
were  to  be  starved  or  throttled,  for 
they  produce  an  element  of  varia¬ 
tion  into  our  educational  procedure 
which  has  been  in  the  past  of  the 
greatest  value  and  which  will,  I 
believe,  in  the  future  continue  to 
render  outstanding  service.  At  this 
point,  therefore,  I  think  all  good 
citizens  may  wisely  unite  to  combat 
any  such  regimentation  as  would 
threaten  the  life  or  vigor  of  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  this.” 


EDISON  TEST 
!FOR  BOYS  REVEALED 


i  Inventor  Banned  Publication 
of  Questions  and  Answers  of 
Contestants  for  10  Years 

REPLIES  OF  5  GIVEN  OUT 


Examination  Was  Designed  to 
Determine  Character  as 
Well  as  Knowledge 


Ten  years  ago  last  Summer  forty- 
nine  boys,  winners  of  contests  in  all 
forty-eight  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  met  at  West  Orange, 
N.  J.,  in  competition  for  the 
Thomas  A.  Edison  four-year,  all-ex- 
pense  scholarship  at  Massachusetts  | 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  popu- 
larly  bestowed  title  for  the  winner  ' 
was  “America’s  brightest  boy.”  i 
There  was  much  curiosity  then  as  | 
to  the  questions  asked  and  the  an-  I 
swers  given  but  it  was  the  dictum  1 
of  Mr.  Edison  that  they  not  be  ' 
made  public  for  at  least  ten  years.  | 
It  was  revealed  only  that  the  exam- 1 
ination  had  been  designed  to  testj 
the  general  as  well  as  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  boys  and  also  give 
some  insight  into  their  characters. 

The  ten  years  having  elapsed  lastj 
August,  the  Edison  family  has  now, 
made  available  to  The  New  York| 
Times  the  questions  asked  and  thel, 
answ’ers  given  by  five  of  the  boys,J 
withholding  only  that  part  of  the| 
examination  that  consisted  of  a  let-' 
ter  of  application  for  employment,; 
as  the  letters  tended  to  reveal  thel 
identities  of  the  writers.  1 

The  Board  of  Examiners  j 

The  questions  were  prepared  by 
a  board  of  examiners  that  consisted 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edison,  Henry 
Ford,  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 
the  late  George  Eastman,  Dr. 
Lewis  Perry,  headmaster  of  Phil- 
lips-Exeter  Academy,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Stratton,  then  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology. 

The  examination  was  divided  into 
four  parts.  Part  1  consisted  of 
questions  in  physics,  chemistry  and 
mathematics,  Part  2  consisted  of : 
questions  on  personal  viewpoints  j 
and  hypothetical  problems.  Part  3 
was  the  letter  of  application  for| 
employment,  and  Part  4  consisted  j 
of  general  questions  that  could  be 
described  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
'  quiz  and  information  programs  now 
so  popular  on  the  radio. 

The  winner  of  the  first  contest  in 
1929_the  scholarship  was  discontin¬ 
ued  after  one  more  year— was  Wil¬ 
ber  B.  Huston  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
who  went  on  to  graduate  from 
’^M  I  T  with  honors,  but  after  four 
^  years  iii  the  Edison  laboratories  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  worker  in  the 
Oxford  Group.  Four  other  boys, 
who  finished  so  close  to  him  the 
judges  had  to  hold  an  oral  exam¬ 
ination  to  decide  the  winner,  re¬ 
ceived  scholarships  of  tuition  only. 


\  - 


They  were  Bernard  Sturgis  of  But¬ 
ler,  Ind.;  Charles  E.  Brunissen  of 
West  Redding,  Conn.;  James  Seth 
of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  and  Ivan  A. 
Getting  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  identities  of  the  five  boys 
whose  answers  to  the  questionnaire  *’■ 
were  given  to  The  Times  was  not 
revealed,  however.  They  were  iden¬ 
tified  only  as  the  sons,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  a  mechanic  and  toolmaker,  a 
Bishop  of  the  Pi-otestant  Episcopal 
Church,  a  consular  official,  a  dry 
goods  merchant  and  a  lawyer.  Two 
were  said  to  have  come  from  rural 
communities,  two  from  large  cities 
and  one  from  a  fair-sized  city.  All 
were  high  school  graduates. 

For  a  person  more  than  three  re¬ 
unions  out  of  high  school  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  physics,  chemistry  and 
mathematics  probably  would  seem 
the  most  difficult.  For  instance, 
the  one  in  mathematics  about  the 
triangle  each  of  whose  sides  was 
six  and  which  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  equal  areas  by  two  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  base.  “Where 
will  these  lines  intersect  the  alti¬ 
tude?”  the  examiners  asked. 

At  the  time,  however,  it  was  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  judges  made  their 
selection  of  young  Mr.  Huston 
I  largely  on  the  basis  of  his  answers 
I  to  the  questions  in  Parts  2  and^  4. 

‘  His  final  grade,  on  all  four  divi- 
I  sions,  was  92  plus  of  a  possible  100. 

When  Is  a  Lie  Permissible 

One  of  the  questions  in  Part  2— 
all  intended  to  reveal  the  personal 
viewpoint  of  the  boy  and  all  re¬ 
quiring  independent  thinking — ^was, 
“When  do  you  consider  a  lie  per¬ 
missible?” 

“Whenever  a  lie  hurts  no  one 
(under  any  conditions)  but  is  nec- 
essary'  for  appeasing  a  sufferer,  a 
lie  is  permissible,”  was  one  answer. 
The  longest  response  and  the  one 
.  indicating  the  most  thought,  was 
as  follows : 

“When  it  will  help  some  one  with¬ 
out  harming  another,  or  when  the 
ill  and  unfair  consequences  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  truth  overshadows  those  of 
telling  the  lie— circumstances  some¬ 
times  bring  ill  to  innocent  people  if 
the  truth  is  told,  while  a  lie  may 
have  no  such  effect.  A  lie  told  to 
protect  one  who  is  in  the  wrong  is 
never  permissible.” 

One  question  that  found  all  five 
boys  in  agreement  on  at  least  one 
selection  was  that  which  asked 
them  to  name  three  men,  not  then 
living,  and  outside  the  field  of  reli¬ 
gion,  who  they  thought  particularly 
deserved  their  respect  and  admira- 
tion.  All  selected  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  one  of  their  three  choices  and,  in 
giving  their  reasons,  praised  his 
kindness,  moderation  and  simplic¬ 
ity.  None,  strangely  enough,  named 
George  Washington.  Two  selected 
Michael  Faraday,  the  scientist,  as 
1  one  of  their  other  choi«es.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Steinmetz,  Mahan, 
Galileo,  Columbus,  Pasteur  and 
Newton,  each  received  one  vote. 

Another  that  brought  an  almost 
uniform  response  was  that  which 
asked  which  of  eight  moral  and 
physical  values  the  boy  would  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  sake  of  being  success¬ 
ful.  Four  underlined  “comfort”  in 
,  preference  to  “happiness,  reputa- 
I  tion,  pride,  honor,  health,  money, 
or  love.”  One  selected  “money”  as 
the  value  he  would  sacrifice. 

A  Revealing  Question 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  reveal¬ 
ing  questions  was  that  which  asked 
the  young  contestants  if  there  was 
a  boy  in  his  school  “whom  you  con¬ 
sider  to  be  superior  to  you  in  intel¬ 
ligence  and  character.”  One  named 
class-mate.  Three 


swer. 


One  said  in  part:  “I  do  not 
assume  to  be  a  criterior,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  none  surpasses  me  in  scien¬ 
tific  subjects.  There  was  an  out-  j',} 


‘V, 


P;; 

p,.;. 


‘Is  the  present  T 
relation  of  capital  to.  labor  reason-  | 
fair?”  two— this  was  in  1929—  ^ 


standing  boy  the  year  before  me.’ 
To  the  question: 


i  : 


i 


an- 


'  fa. 


ri- 

F'.- 


If.  ■■ . 


ably 

said  they  believed  capital  reaped  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  the 
benefits,  although  one  qualified  his 
answer  with  the  observation  that, 
“Personally,  I  believe  that  labor  de¬ 
serves  relief  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  they  should  control  industry 
through  ignorance.” 

Most  of  the  answers  reveal  a  ma- 
turity  of  outlook  remarkable  in  a  1' 
group  whose  average  age  was  only  i  v; 

16  years,  but  the  part  which  --  “ 
quired  a  brief  statement  of 
they  hoped  would  be  a  typical  day 
for  them  when  they  were  50  years 
old  tended  to  correct  any  idea  they  r'. 
were  very  far  out  of  adolescence. 

One  boy  said  he  hoped  to  be  able  ‘  ' 

'  to  “rise  from  a  comfortable  bed,  , 
i  greet  my  wife  and  children,  eat 
.  with  my  family,  go  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  work  hard  all  day  and  into 
I  the  night.”  Then  he  added,  “I  hope 
I  I  have  enough  stamina  and  virility 
f  to  do  this  later.”  Fifty,  obviously, 
i  seemed  very  old  to  16. 

-  All  but  one  of  the  five  mentioned 
'  eating  as  one  of  the  pleasures  to  be 
;  enjoyed  at  50,  while  one  outlined  a 
'  day  in  which  he  would  work  only 
I  from  9  to  12  and  1  to  5  and  listed 
;  all  three  meals. 

,  The  questions  intended  to  test 
the  general  information  of  the  can- 
j  didates  found  all  five  reasonably 
i  well  informed.  All  knew  that  Eli 
.•.  .f  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin, 

'  i  that  James  Watt  constructed  the 
’'  ,5  first  practical  steam  engine,  that 
'■  I  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote 
“Treasure  Island,”  that  a  mam- 
'  moth  was  a  prehistoric  animal  re¬ 
sembling  an  elephant,  water  boiled 
,  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  100 
degrees  Centigrade,  that  the  phy- 
;  siological  phenomenon  on  which  the 
success  of  motion  pictures  was  de¬ 
pendent  was  that  the  eye  retained 
the  image  for  a  moment  after  the 
picture  left  the  screen,  what  a 
meteor  was,  the  uses  of  a  galvano¬ 
meter,  vernier,  oscillograph,  panto- 
i  graph,  micrometer  and  pryometer, 

I  the  underlying  principle  of  an  in- 
I  ternal  combustion  engine,  and  the 
J;  function  of  the  antennae  in  radio. 

«1 

5j  Some  of  the  Mistakes 

i  One,  however,  guessed  that  a 
j  tournament  was  “probably  a  musi- 
I  cal  instrument.”  Another  said  that 
I  Jenny  Lind  was  a  nurse,  and  only 
i  one  identified  her  as  a  Scandina- 
1  vian  singer  whose  American  tour 
was  managed  by  P.  T.  Barnum. 

;  All  made  mistakes,  either  of  omis-  ' 
sion  or  commission,  when  asked  to  t 
I  name  the  principal  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  Two  failed  to  iden- 
:  tify  Admiral  Farragut  correctly, 

"  one  confusing  him  with  Perry  and 
another  with  Dewey,  while  only  one 
definitely  named  him  as  the  hero 
of  Mobile  Bay.  None  remembered, 
or  at  least  did  not  mention,  the 
famous  phrase  credited  to  him, 

J  “Damn  the  torpedoes,  full  speed 
!  ahead.” 

>  All  five  relegated  the  automobile 
to  a  secondary  place  in  our  trans- 
portation  system  for  long  distance 
,,  hauls,  while  their  ideas  for  im- 
.1  provements  in  the  airplane  were 
j’  hardly  startling,  although  one  did 
]  suggest  development  of  a  means  of 
V  shifting  the  direction  of  pull  of  the 
propeller  to  regulate  speed,  an  im- 
provement  now  standard 
1  that  time,  ten  years  ago, 

.'the  experimental  stage. 


■  were  liOTy“'oii'fc' 
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r  Tne  boys  wpn^  ./ 

I^mstion  bearing  .A” 
lifairs,  that  being,  Do  invention 

laad  industry  promote 
lagreement?”  In  the  light  of  hap- 
l^nings  since  1929  and  the  presen 
l^ate  of  international  relatmns  their 
(answers  are  interesting.  Doly  one 
Igave  an  unequivocal  “yes,  while 
lone  wrote,  prophetically: 

I  “Sometimes.  Often  one  nation 
(will  get  jealous  of  another  because 
(of  her  increased  industrial  power. 
(Then  again  certain  inventions  may 
[make  a  nation  feel  too  powerful, 
land  she  will  attempt  to  conquer  her 
[  enemies.  However,  inventions  in 
the  line  of  communication  and 
transportation  will  knot  the  nations 
more  closely  together  and  promote 
a  better  understanding  among 
■  them.” 


the  streets  you  are  more  exposed. 


there  is  no  doubt  about  that.’ 

Comparing  the  Guild  members  to 
“crusaders,”  the  prelate  said:  “We 
have  so  many  good  members  wh^o 
expose  themselves  to  dangers.  Catm^ 
olic  evidence  is  Catholic  truth.  God 
is  truth.” 

Archbishop  Spellman  also  com¬ 
mended  what  he  had  heard  and 
seen,  saying  : 

“You  are  doing  the  work  exem-  ' 
plified  by  Christ’s  own  apostle.  ^ 
You  are  doing  it  as  priests  and  lay-  w' 
men.  Some  work  lay  people  can  ^ 
do  better  than  priests. 

John  E.  McAniff  of  the  Catholic) 
Evidence  Guild  of  New  York  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  demonstrations. 

Dr.  Karl  H.  Rogers,  president  of  j 
the  conference,  presided  at  a  morn- 1 
ing  session.  A  committee  on  reso- ' 


'  the'  real  sense  by  scienc^  for  this 
i  doctrine  can  always  take  refuge  in 
those  domains  in  which  scientific 
knowledge  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
set  foot.  But  I  am  persuaded  that 
such  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  religion  would 
^  not  only  be  unworthy  but  also  fatal. 

“For  a  doctrine  which  is  able  to 
maintain  itself,  not  in  clear  light, 
but  only  in  the  dark,  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  lose  its  effect  on  mankind 
'  with  incalculable  harm  to  human 


ISTREET  PREACHERS 
IN  HECKLING  TEST 
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lutions  was  appointed  to  report  at 
the  afternoon  session  today.  Two 
hundred  persons  from  thirty-six 
cities  are  attending  the  conference,^ 


[Prelates  See  Catholic  Action 
Groups  in  Demonstration 
of  Highway  Evangelism 


WOMEN  TRAINED  FOR  WORK 


Tells  Philosophers 


lApostolio  Delegate  and  thej 


Archbishop  Praise  Efforts 


of  Modern  ‘Crusaders' 

Representatives  of  sixteen  Roman 
[Catholic  Action  groups  participat- 
jing  in  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of 
[the  National  Catholic  Evidence 
[  Conference  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
I  dore  yesterday  afternoon  were  com¬ 
mended  for  their  interest  in  street 
preaching  by  the  Apostolic  Dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  States,  the  Most 
Rev.  Amleto  Giovanni  Cicognani. 

Accompanied  by  Archbishop  Fran¬ 
cis  J.  Spellman,  the  apostolic  dele¬ 
gate  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the 
meeting,  arriving  in  time  to  wit- 
I  ness  a  demonstration  against 
“hecklers”  by  a  group  of  the  Cath- 
[  olic  Evidence  Guild  of  Baltimore 
led  by  the  Rev.  David  I.  Dorsch 
and  the  Rev.  William  Kailer  Dunn. 
Father  Dunn,  who  was  speaking 
when  the  prelsi(jtes  arrived,  empha¬ 
sized  belief  in',  God  as  a  rational 
process,  thne  turned  the  speakers’ 
stand  over  to  Father  Dorsch  for  a 
question  period.  The  “hecklers” 
were  Catholics  trained  to  aid  in 
the  demonstration  and  to  take  part 
themselves  in  actual  street  preach¬ 
ing. 

Street  preaching,  as  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  session,  is  done  also 
by  lay  members,  including  women 
some  of  whom  were  heard  yester¬ 
day,  who  after  courses  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  each  in  a  single  phase  of  re¬ 
ligious  doctrine,  must  undergo  tests 
by  boards  of  examiners,  under  au¬ 
thorization  and  approval  of  their 
bishops. 

All  the  speakers  yesterday  were 
heard  in  addresses  used  in  actual 
open  air  work  to  explain  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  to  non-Catholics. 
Interruptions  pe  treated  with  cour¬ 
tesy  and  satisfactory  answers  to 
questions  are  attempted 

preached  in  this 
l  w  ^Postolic  Delegate  saW 
in  a  brief  address  after  witnessing 
part  of  a  demonstration.  “Thev 
preached  on  the  road  and  in 
streets.  It  was  in  the  street 
Lord  met  those  who  wer^  in  W 
need.  I  think  in  the 
priests  are  more  protected 


More  Worthy  Than  ‘Concept 
of  a  Personal  God’ 


DECRIES  FEAR  AS  A  BASIS 


Various  Other  Plans  Offered 
for  Unifying  Democracy 


progress. 

“In  their  struggle  for  ^he  ethical 
I  good,  teachers  of  religion  must 
have  the  stature  *o  .eive  up  the  doc- 
!  trine  of  a  personal  God— that  is, 

;  give  up  that'  source  of  fear  an.i 
hope  which  in  the  past  placed  such 
‘  vast  power  in  the  hands  of  p.'iests.  ' 
In  their  labors  they  will  have  to 
avail  themselves  of  those  forces 
which  are  capable  of  cultivating  'he 
,Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful 
in  Humanity  itself.  That  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  more  difficult  but  an  incom¬ 
parably  more  worthy  task. 

“The  further  the  spiritual  evolu- 
!  tion  of  mankind  advances,  the  more 
certain  it  seems  to  me  that  the  path 
to  genuine  religiosity  does  not  lie 
through  the  fear  of  life  and  the  fear 
of  death  and  blind  faith,  but 
j  through  striving  after  rational 
j  knowledge.  In  this  sense,  I  believe 
that  the  priest  must  become  a 
teacher  if  he  wishes  to  do  justice 
!  to  his  lofty  educational  mission.” 

Professor  Einstein  also  recorded 
his  belief  that  he  would  never  unite 
I  his  hearers  “even  to  a  slight  ex-  ! 
tent.” 

Father  Gerald  B.  Phelan,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Psychology  at  St.  Michael’s 
College  and  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Medieval  Studies  in  Toronto, 
agreed  imediately  aftei-^vard  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  chance. 


Others  Give  Views 
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Against  Totalitarianism 

- '1^  jU’j — f/ 

Albert  Einstein  urged  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  “concept  of  a  personal 
God”  in  a  paper  addressed  here 
yesterday  to  a  conference  of  500 
leaders  in  science,  philosophy  and 
religion— Jewish,  Protestant  and 
Catholic. 

This  body  of  thinkers  had  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  at  122d  Street  and  Broad¬ 
way  for  the  momentous  task,  as 
they  expressed  it,  of  unifying  the 
thought  of  democracy.  To  them, 
the  famous  unifier  of  time  and 
space  expounded  his  own  atheism, 
which  has  been  little  known  pub¬ 
licly  and  never  before  so  emphat¬ 
ically  stated. 

He  was  moved,  he  revealed,  by  ' 
his  belief  that  “the  main  source  of  ' 
the  present-day  conflicts  between ' 
the  spheres  of  religion  and  of  sci-  I 
ence  lies  in  this  concept  of  a  per-  | 
sonal  God.”  | 

“The  more  a  man  is^, imbued  with  I 
the  ordered  regularity  of  all  events,”  ! 
Professor  Einstein  continued,  “the  i 
firmer  becomes  his  conviction  that  i 
there  is  no  room  left  by  the  side  of 
this  ordered  regularity  for  causes 
of  a  different  nature.  For  him,  < 
neither  the  rule  of  human  nor  the  j 
rule  of  Divine  Will  exists  as  an  in¬ 
independent  cause  ,of  natural 


/ 


events. 


Admits  Refutation  Impossible 

“To  be  sure,  the  doctrine  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  interfering  with  natural 
events  could  never  be  refuted  in 


Among  a  dozen  other  speakers 
there  were  several  vigorous  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  structure 
of  thought  that  would  protect  de¬ 
mocracy  against  the  growing  in¬ 
roads  of  totalitarianism.  Some  said 
our  culture  was  failing;  others 
held,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
being  strengthened  by  its  trials. 

Professor  Mortimer  J.  Adler  of 
the  Law  Department  of  the  Univer- , 
sity  of  Chicago  said: 

“It  is  probably  not  from  Hitler,  ‘ 
but  from  the  professors,  that  we 
shall  ultimately  be  saved.  There 
are  not  enough  scientists  who  un- : 
derstand  the  truths  of  philosophy ; 
and  religion,  nor  enough  philoso¬ 
phers  and  men  of  faith  who  are  at 
home  in  the  domain  of  science. 

“This  conference  might  have 
been  an  occasion  for  such  work. 
That  it  was  called  at  all  indicates 
a  vague  realization  of  the  task  to 
be  undertaken.  But  if  J  am  right 
about  the  professorial  mind,  there 
will  be  no  discussion  of  funda¬ 
mental  issues,  nor  even  a  formula¬ 
tion  of  them. 

“The  defects  of  modern  culture 
are  the  defects  of  its  intellectual 
leaders,  its  teachers  and  its  savants. 
The  disorder  of  modeim  culture 
is  a  disorder  in  their  minds,  a 
disorder  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  universities  they  have  built,  in 
the  educational  system  they  have  ! 
devised,  in  the  teaching  they  do,  ' 
and  which,  through  that  teaching,  j 
perpetuates  itself  and  spreads  out 
in  ever-widening  circles  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation.  ! 

“Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  hold 
democracy  to  be  the  greatest  politi¬ 
cal  good,  the  most  perfect  form  of 
political  community;  and  I  hold 
this  not  as  a  matter  of  fine  feeling 
or  local  opinion  but  because  I 
think  it  is  a  conclusion  which  can 
be  demonstrated  in  terms  of  the 
truths  of  moral  and  political  phi- 
j,osopto:.„,  ^,^ort’  one  cannot  have 
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reasons  for  affirming  democracy 
and  at  the  same  time  deny  the 
ti'uths  of  philosophy  and  religion.” 

Professor  Adler’s  attitude  called 
forth  from  Professor  Sidney  Hook 
of  the  Philosophy  Department  of 
New  York  University  the  rejoinder 
that  it  was  presumptuous  and  that 
his  proposals  were  “categorically 
false.” 

Professor  Pitirim  A.  Sorokin  of 
the  Sociology  Department  at  Har¬ 
vard  University  said  we  were  shift¬ 
ing  from  a  material  to  an  ideational 
culture,  requiring  incessant  and 
strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  ev¬ 
ery  individual  to  adjust  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  transformation  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  values. 

Robert  M.  Maciver,  Lieber  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Philosophy  and 
Sociology  at  Columbia  University, 
laid  down  a  prospect  of  unity  in 
which  he  said: 

“Whatever  the  defects  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  it  has  the  final  merit  that 
it  seeks  a  unity  that  accepts  instead 
of  suppressing  difference.  Whatever 

the  merits  of  totalitarianism,  it  has! 
I  the  final  defect  that  it  suppresses! 
I  instead  of  accepting  difference. 


I  This  is  the  crucial  reason  why 
every  civilized  man  should  prefer 
democracy.” 

Morning  Session  Held 

Four  authorities  on  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  spoke  in 
the  morning  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Rev.  Gerald  G.  Walsh,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  Fordham  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Robert  J.  Havighurst,  educator 
and  physicist  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  addition  to  the  paper  of 
Professor  Einstein,  three  others 
were  sent  to  be  read. 

Jacques  Maintain,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Institut  Cath- 
olique  in  Paris,  said  an  education 
in  which  science  took  precedence 
over  philosophy  and  theology  was 
already  potentially  a  Fascist  edu¬ 
cation.  He  proclaimed  the  real 
existence  of  “truth,”  and  con¬ 
demned  the  modern  attitude  that 
“there  is  no  truth  but  only  opin¬ 
ions,  all  equally  worthy  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  curiosity.”  i 

Edwin  E.  Aubrey.  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  and  Ethics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  said; 
“Religion  and  science  should  live 
together,  not  in  mere  toleration  but 
in  active  cooperation;  for  it  may, 

I  believe,  be  fairly  said  that  a  large 
measure  of  the  weakness  of  democ¬ 
racy  today  lies  in  its  disregard  of 
the  religious  values.” 

Douglas  C.  Macintosh,  Professor 
of  Theology  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  at  Yale  University,  said: 
“What  the  plain  religious  man  has 
the  right  to  expect  of  the  theologian 
is  expert  guidance  in  the  direction 
of  religious  thinking;  he  needs  a 
theology  which  will  formulate  the 
convictions  of  a  spiritually  stimu- 
lating  and  reasonable  faith  and  that 
will  contain  at  the  heart  of  it  a 

nucleus  of  verified  empirical  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Harry  A.  Overstreet,  Professor 
j  Emeritus  of  Philosophy  at  City  Col¬ 
lege,  said;  “As  long  as  we  think 
God  is  a  person,  we  can  easily 
I  hypnotize  ourselves  into  inactive 
•^adoration;  when,  however,  we, 

,  think  of  God  as  love,  when  we  | 
jj  think  of  the  divine  as  a  way  of  life 
i  —mercy  and  justice  and  humility 
j  and  the  rest— we  energize  ourselves 
?  into  the  kind  of  action  that  is 
j  divine  in  everyday  life.” 
i  Moses  Hadas,  assistant  professor 
i  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Columbia 
University,  traced  the  classic  ori- 
gins  of  the  lineaments  of  the  per 
■  feet  godly  society. 
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Hoxie  Faii-cKlld,  ProtessOr  01  iiiTTgr 
lish  at  Hunter  College,  said  mod¬ 
ern  democracy  was  deeply  indebted 
to  ‘‘tho  Protestant-romantic  tradi¬ 
tion”;  and  he  raised  the  question: 
“Would  democracy  gain  in  depth 
and  stability  from  fuller  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  of  other  tradi¬ 
tions  which  it  has  too  hastily 
spurned  as  hostile  to  its  purpose?” 

Harry  J.  Carman,  Professor  of 
History  at'  Columbia,  said:  “We 
should  zealously  guard  all  those 
who  further  the  cause  of  human 
justice  and  liberty  and  do  all  in 
our  power  to  work  cooperatively 
with  others  to  this  end.” 

The  conference  will  continue  to¬ 
day,  open  to  the  public. 
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HELD  SELF-EYMT 

Father  Donahue,  at  St.  Pat¬ 
rick's,  Says  Jesus  Is  God  or 
‘Arch-deceiver  of  All  Time' 


HIS  LANGUAGE  IS  QUOTED 


Dr.  Ayer  Says  Application  to 
Home  Problems  Is  Severest 
Trial  of  Philosophy 


1 


The  severest  test  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Christianity  is  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  people  apply  it  to 
domestic  problems  and  practice  it 
I  in  their  homes,  the  Rev,  "Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ward  Ayer  said  yesterday  in 
his  sermon  at  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  123  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street. 

“What  tragedy,”  he  said,  “that 
those  whom  we  love  best  should 
suffer  most  from  our  religious  care¬ 
lessness.  The  members  of  a  family 
circle  know  too  little  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  church  people 
show  to  others  outside  the  home. 

“There  is  a  familiarity  which 
breeds  a  type  of  contempt  in  these 
situations.  We  feel  that  our  fam¬ 
ilies  know  all  about  us  and  so  we 
might  just  as  well  strip  off  all 
pious  pretense  and  let  our  unlovely 
naturalness  stand  foi'th  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle. 

“This  attitude  often  results  in 
malicious  speech,  unkind  invective 
and  cruel  jibe.  We  say  things  and 
do  things  in  our  own  home  that 
we  would  never  think  of  doing  in 
another’s,  because  we  would  be 
ashamed  to  let  our  Christianity  be 
thus  brought  into  such  disrepute. 

“Yet  home  religion  is  basic  be¬ 
cause  the  home  is  the  foundation 
of  the  individual,  and  of  society’s, 
well-being.  The  home  should  be  a 
happy,  harmonious  place— a  shelter 
from  the  storms  of  life.  Many  a 
man,  successful  in  business,  is  a 
miserable  failure  at  home.  And  not 
a  few  women  who  may  be  gracious 
queens  in  society,  with  gracious 
personalities  that  captivate  all,  are 
little  more  than  nagging  hags  at  : 
their  own  fireside. 

“Even  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
may  be  a  pulpit  giant  in  his  church 
and  at  home  a  pigmy,  niggardly, 
nagging,  excusing  his  disposition 
on  the  nerve  strain  of  his  work. 

“Christianity  indeed  begins  at 
home.  The  change  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  much  of  our  fiction  today 
shows  that  the  literary  world  is  but 
becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  problems  of  life  do  not 
precede  the  marriage  altar  but  suc¬ 
ceed  it.  The  popular  fiction  of  the 
past  generation  treated  of  the 
chances  and  mischances  of  love 
mating  or  the  romance  of  youth 
and  the  pursuit  of  home-making. 
Then  marriage  was  the  end  of  the 
story. 

“The  new  fiction,  however,  makes 
marriage  the  beginning  of  the  story 
and  proceeds  to  relate  the  later 
friendships  of  life,  its  romances 
its  tragedy,  its  laughter  or 
tears.” 
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Seemed ‘More  Than  Mere  Man’  | 
Even  to  Pagan  Historians, 

Is  Contention  Raised 

Jesus  Christ  is  either  God  or  “the 
arch-deceiver  of  all  time,”  the  Rev. 
James  W.  Donahue  declared  yes¬ 
terday  at  solemn  mass  in  St.  Pat¬ 
rick’s  Cathedral.  Archbishop  Spell¬ 
man  presided  in  the  sanctuary. 

Preaching  the  third  in  a  series  of 
Advent  sermons,  the  former  Su¬ 
perior  General  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Cross  argued  that  de¬ 
nial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  de¬ 
nial  of  the  “sincerity,  humility  and 
unselfishness”  which  made  Him 
“seem  more  than  a  mere  man,” 
even  to  pagan  historians  and  con¬ 
temporaries. 

“What  becomes  of  these  integral 
features  of  Christ’s  character  If, 
after  considering  the  language 
which  he  actually  used  about  Him¬ 
self,  we  should  deny  that  He  is 
God?”  Father  Donohue  asked.  He 
continued : 

“He  bids  us  believe  He  is  God, 
threatening  us  with  everlasting 
damnation  if  we  do  not.  He  bids  us 
love  Him  more  than  we  love  moth¬ 
er,  father,  sister,  brother,  wife  and 
children.  Can  He  do  this  if  He  be 
only  man  and  be  justly  judged  meek 
and  humble  of  heart?  He  bids  men 
make  Him  the  center  of  their 
thoughts  and  affections,  of  their 
very  life.  When  God  does  this  He 
is  but  recalling  man  to  his  proper 
duty. 

“But  deny  Christ’s  divinity  and 
what  becomes  of  His  unselfishness 
[in  the  light  of  His  Perpetual  self- 
assertion?  Is  not  self-sacrifice 
[even  when  pushed  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  suspected  as  a  tainted 
thing  when  it  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  consistent  effort  to  give  prom¬ 
inence  to  self?  J 

“Can  we  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  ^ 
sincere  if  He  were  not  God?  [ 

“When  the  high  priest  asked  ! 
Him,  T  conjure  you  by  the  living  j 
God  that  You  tell  us  if  You  be  the  i 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,’  meaning  : 
the  son  in  the  literal,  absolute  and 
metaphysical  sense  of  the  word:  if 
Jesus  were  not  God,  only  a  man  but 
a  sincere  man,  would  He  not, 
should  He  not  have  insisted  with 
passionate  fervor  upon  the  incom¬ 
municable  glory  of  the  great  cre¬ 
ator?  If  He  were  a  purely  human 
Christ,  would  he  not,  as  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  have  rent  His  garments, 
exclaiming,  ‘Brethren,  why  do  ye 
these  things?  I  also  am  a  mortal 
man,  not  God.’ 

“Think  of  the  sincerity  of  John 
the  Baptist^,  always  careful  not  to 
deceive  the  people,  saying,  ‘I  am 
not  the  Christ.’  If  Jesus  were  a 
mere  man,  however  much  loved  by 
God,  however  closely  unitd  to  God, 
can  He  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  be  called  sincere  if,  without 
protest,  without  repudiation.  He 
permitted  His  language,  expressive 
of  moral  elevation  and  union,  to  be 
misconstrued  into  a  public  claim  to 
divinity?  Christ’s  human  glory 
fades  before  our  eyes  when  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceive  of  it  apart  from 
the  truth  of  His  divinity.” 


ABOVE  'WELFARE' 


lArchblshop  Stritch  Declares 
Against  Monopoly  by  State 
In  Caring  for  Needy 

'BLESSING'  IN  DEPRESSION 

jchicago  Prelate  Greets  3,000 
Delegates  to  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities 


Bpecial  to  Thb  Nbw  York  Times. 
CHICAGO,  Nov,  16— In  an  address 
jjf  welcome  to  distinguished  mem- 
^rs  of  the  Hierarchy  and  about 
5,000  delegates  assembling  here  to- 
|nlght  for  the  opening  tomorrow  of 
me  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  Archbishop  Samuel  A. 
iStritch  of  Chicago  warned  that 
‘there  has  come  a  great  danger  in 

I  the  tendency  to  give  civil  authority 
the  whole  duty  of  caring  for  the 
poor  and  underprivileged.” 

Speaking  over  a  nation-wide  radio 
hook-up.  Archbishop  Stritch  de¬ 
clared  that  ‘‘civil  welfare  work 
must  never  supplant  almsgiving, 
but  only  supplement  it  so  that  all 
needs  may  be  relieved.” 

‘‘Never  must  we  surrender  to  the 
I  State  a  monopoly  in  caring  for  the 
needy  and  give  up  the  sweet  word 
I  ‘charity’  for  the  word  ‘welfare,’  he 
I  said. 

The  Arclfbishop  termed  the  large 
part  which  civil  authority  was  tak- 
nig  in  the  care  of  the  underpriv¬ 
ileged  ‘‘a  social  phenomenon  which 
gives  satisfaction  and  consolation,” 
and  added; 

‘‘If  the  depression  has  done  no 
more  for  us  than  sharpen  the  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  poor  and 
underprivileged,  it  has  been  soma 
sort  of  blessing.” 

Basis  of  Free  Distributions 

He  predictecj  that  ‘‘if  true  Christ- 
1  ian  charity  disappears,  then,  in¬ 
deed,  we  shall  have  lost  our  free 
institutions  and  be, come  the  very 
thing  we  dread.’j*  •' 

‘‘Pope  Leo  Xlft  oh'ce  said  that  It 
Is  the  function  of  the  State  to  nour¬ 
ish  and  foster  in  its  bosom  insti¬ 
tutes  and  agencies  of  charity  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  alms  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  work  as  far  as  neces¬ 
sary  by  public  expenditures,”  he 
said. 

‘‘We  must  keep  this  balance  if  we 

Iwish  to  give  to  our  children  ourj 
I  own  heritage.” 

Archbishop  Stritch  named  the 
topic  of  the  conference’s  delibera¬ 
tions  as  ‘‘how  to  make  more  fruit¬ 
ful  the  Christian  virtue  of  charity 
in  the  complicated  conditions  of 
contemporary  society.” 

The  conference,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  calendar  in  Amer¬ 
ica  has  in  attendance  seventy-one 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  dele¬ 
gates  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
Present  also  for  the  session*  are  600 
nuns  of  various  orders. 

The  sessions  are  being  held  in 
■conjunction  with  the  society  of  St 
IVincent  de  Paul  tomorrow,  Mon- 
|day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 


Extent  of  Catholic  Charity  .< 

I  The  Archbishop  told  his  fellow- 
churchmen  and  the  radio  listeners  ^ 
.  that  the  charity  of  the  Catholic  ^ 
Church  in  the  United  States  ‘‘is  by  ^ 
far  and  large  the  greatest  work  of  [ 
social  service  supported  by  private 
,  alms.” 

‘‘There  is  in  every  man  a  personal 
responsibility  for  his  neighbor  in 
distress,”  he  went  on.  “In  this  true 
'  Christian  neighborliness  there  are 
rooted  the  foundations  of  our  rc- 
.  public. 

V  “To  dispense  under  any  pretext 
(  With  true  cooperative  charity  is  to 
*  weaken  the  fabric  of  Christian  cul-  j 
Jture  and  to  deny  the  Christ.” 

I  Telling  of  “a  great  consoling 

awakening  of  the  social  conscience 
to  its  duty  towards  the  needy  and 
distressed,”  he  continued: 

“If  the  author  of  Oliver  Twist 
were  to  return  to  life  he  would  have 
a  hard  time  here  in  the  United 
States  in  finding  a  counterpart  of 

I  his  sort  of  institution  for  the  care 
of  the  poor. 

“Instead  he  would  find  large  com¬ 
modious  institutions  of  many  sorts, 
equipped  with  wonderful  facilities 
and  conducted  with  great  prudence 
and  intelligence, 

“He  would  be  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  almost  every  community 
a  community  chest,  filled  with  pri¬ 
vate  alms  for  the  works  of  charity 
and  he  would  be  forced  to  voice  his 
admiration  of  the  generosity  of  the 
citizens  toward  the  poor. 

“Even  though  our  awakened  so¬ 
cial  conscience  all  too  frequently 
falls  short  of  the  Christian  ideal 
and  is  inspired  by  a  lamentable 
naturalism  and  materialism,  its 
works  are  admirable  and  it  does 
seek  to  establish  a  certain  frail  hur 
man  solidarity.” 


WALSH  CLARIFIES  REMARK 

Referred  to  Protestant  Decline 
Only  in  EducatioR  Field  , 

By  Telegraph  to  the  Editor  of  The  New 
York  Times. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  Dec  9— The  pub- 
:  lication  of  excerpts  from  my  re¬ 
marks  at  the  Notre  Dame  breakfast 
Sunday  morning,  in  today’s  Times, 
is  likely  to  lead  to  an  improper  in¬ 
terpretation. 

My  reference  to  the  decline  of  I 
Protestantism  as  a  Christian  force 
and  a  Christian  influence  referred 
only  to  the  field  of  education.  In 
colonial  times  and  the  early  days  of 
the  republic,  practically  all  educa¬ 
tion  was  under  Protestant  Christian 
auspices  which  taught  the  existence 
of  God,  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  relationship  of  God  and  man, 

;  which  is  the  source  of  our  inalien- 
able  rights.  The  gradual  decline  of 
•  this  force  and  influence  in  the  field 
■;  of  education  is  not  only  a  regret-  | 
I  table  but  an  almost  irreparable  loss.  | 
I  Those  institutions  gave  ue  the  i 
)  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
^  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

1  To  them  I  paid  tribute  yesterday  | 
morning. 

MICHAEL  P.  WALSH, 
Secretary  of  Stata. 


Scholarship  and  Religion 

i  Never  before,  say  religious  leaders 
;  attending  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Bicentennial  Conference,  has  religion 
been  accorded  such  a  prominent  part 
in  a  university  celebration.  Usually  it  i 

I  is  relegated  to  a  minor  place  on  the  i 
program  with  one  representative  of  j 
organized  religion  elected  to  deliver  j 
the  invocation.  j 

But  this  new  emphasis  is  not  sur-  j 
prising  in  the  light  of  present  condi-  ! 
tions,  and  in  the  light  of  ideas  brought  ; 

I  out  at  recent  meetings  of  natural  sci-  ; 
entists.  When  chemists  gathered  in  j 
Detroit  recently,  more  than  one  rnan  | 
gave  credit  for  his  ideas  to  divine  i 
inspiration.”  At  the  same  time  in  a  New  j 
York  conference.  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  ; 
of  relativity  fame  urged  mankind  to  i 
give  up  blind  worship  to  an  anthro-  , 
pomorphic  god,  a  god  humanly  con-  j 
ceived  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 

men.  . 

“It  seems  to  me,”  Dr.  Einstein  said,  t 
s  “that  (natural)  science  not  only  puri-  i 
I  fies  the  religious  impulse  of  the  dross  . 

!of  anthropomorphism,  but  also  con-  , 
tributes  to  a  religious  spiritualization  ; 
of  our  understanding  of  life.”  Appar-  ; 
ently  he  finds  that  research  forces  the 
researcher  away  from  material  con-  - 
cepts  of  deity  and  shows  it  futile  to  ; 
seek  for  God  in  any  of  the  organic  or  i 
inorganic  forms  of  matter.  | 

“Five  years  ago,”  Dr.  Charles  ■ 
Gilkey,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Divinity  ^ 
I  School,  University  of  Chicago,  told  the  j 
'  Pennsylvania  Conference,  “the  best  : 
I  men  in  our  oldest  eastern  universities  - 
'  were  saying  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul-  ; 
ders,  ‘Religion?  Nothing  to  it.’  Today 
their  successors  are  asking,  ‘Religion? 
'What  is  there  in  it?’  ”  He  reported  far 
-  greater  participation  by  students  today  i 
in  religious  affairs  and  social  services  ; 

^  than  for  many  college  generations  past.  ; 

*  Evidently  the  present  student  genera- 
■  tion  is  developing  a  more  profound  and 
j  vital  attitude  toward  religion  than  has  ^ 
I  characterized  student  thought  for  some 

(years. 

All  this  should  be  heartening  to  those 
who  know  that  before  peace  can  exist 
«  in  the  world  mankind  must  recognize 
'  the  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  of 
j  an  infinite  God,  Principle,  incapable  of 
i  petty  hates  and  fears,  and  man  in  His  , 
;  image  and  likeness.  The  approach  in 
1  which  humanity  first  comes  to  realize 
j  that  finite  thoughts  of  God  are  invalid, 

I  may  seem  negative,  roundabout  and 
I  slow,  but  the  rejection  of  man-made 
I  idolatry  and  ritualism,  physical  or 
1  mental,  is  an  important  initial  step. 
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The  Statistics  Of  Religion  In  America,  I939 


By  HENRY  BARRACLOUel 
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For  many  years  the  annual  statistics  of  religion  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  presented  to  the  public  by  The  Christian 
Herald,  with  the  cooperation  of  three  successive  statis¬ 
ticians  of  great  ability:  first,  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  a 
Methodist;  then  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Linn  Kieffer,  a 
Lutheran;  and  latterly,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herman  C.  Weber,  a 
Presbyterian.  The  entrance  into  life  eternal  of  Dr.  Kieffer 
and  Dr.  Weber  at  such  a  short  interval  caused  an  irreparable 
loss,  the  sense  of  which  among  their  associates  is  only 
deepened  with  the  passage  of  time. 

At  a  meeting  of  interested  persons,  the  writer  was  asked 
to  undertake  the  task  of  obtaining  the  statistics  of  religion  in 
America  for  1939,  in  order  to  preserve  the  splendid  con¬ 
tinuity  of  this,  an  almost  entirely,  volimteer  effort. 

We  are  now  informed  that  the  statistics  of  religion  in 
America  for  1939  are  not  to  be  printed  by  those  previously 
interested  in  this  annual  tabulation,  and  that  the  tables  are. 


therefore,  released  to  the  wnriter  for  such  use  as  he  deems 
best.  In  view  of  numerous  inquiries  which  have  come  for 
extracts  from  these  tables,  to  which  no  reply  was  made  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  that  priority  of  publication  belonged  to 
others,  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  has  kindly  consented  to 
publish  the  principal  table  of  religious  bodies  which  have 
more  than  50,000  members  each. 

The  “last”  figures  are  those  published  by  Dr.  Weber  as  of 
an  ecclesiastical  year  ending  some  time  between  January  1 
and  October  1,  1938.  The  “latest”  figures  are  for  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  year  ending  some  time  between  January  1  and  Octo-^ 
ber  1,  1939.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  statistics  of  the  united 
Methodist  Church  are  still  reported  under  their  former! 
desigpiations. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  will  endeavor  to  secure  thei 
statistics  of  religion  in  America,  1940,  for  inclusion  in  a  new 
edition  of  the  Year  Book  of  American  Churches, 
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Body 

1.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  . 

2.  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  . 

3.  American  Baptist  Association  . 

4.  American  Lutheran  Conference  . 

5.  Assemblies  of  God  . 

6.  Christian  Reformed  Church  . 

7.  Churches  of  Christ  . 

8.  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  . 

9.  Church  of  God  (Anderson,  Indiana)  . 

10.  Church  of  God  in  Christ  (Col.)  . 

11.  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  . 

12.  Church  of  the  Brethren  (Conservative  Dunkers)  . 

13.  Church  of  the  Nazarene  . 

14.  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  . 

15.  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  . 

16.  Congregation  and  Christian  Churches  . 

17.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  . 

18.  Disciples  of  Christ  . 

19.  Evangelical  Church  . 

20.  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  . 

21.  Free  Will  Baptists  . 

22.  International  Church  of  the  Four-square  Gospel 

23.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  . 

24.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

25.  Methodist  Protestant  Church  . 

26.  National  Baptist  Convention,  U.  S.  A. 

27.  Northern  Baptist  Convention  . 

28.  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S . 

29.  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A . 

30.  Primitive  Baptists  . 

31.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  . 

32.  Reformed  Church  in  America 

33.  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Orthodox)  .  .  . 

34.  Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 

35.  Salvation  Army  . 

36.  Seventh  Day  Adventists  . 

37.  Southern  Baptist  Convention 

38.  Synodical  Lutheran  Conference 

39.  Unitarian  Churches  . 

40.  United  Lutheran  Church  . 

41.  United  Presbyterian  Church  . 

42.  Universalist  Church  . 

*  Previous  Report. 

43.  Roman  Catholic  Church  . 

44.  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  .  . 

45.  Russian  Orthodox  Church  . 

46.  Greek  Orthodox  Church  . ' . 

47.  Syrian  Antiochian  Orthodox  Church 

48.  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  . 

49.  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 

50.  Jewish  Congregations  . 


Miscellaneous — 153  smaller  religious  bodies 
Total  . 


Churches  Inclusive  Membership  13  Years  and  Over 


Last 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 

Latest 

7,115 

7,115 

650,000 

670,000 

581,750 

590,000 

4,205 

4,205 

597,785 

597,785* 

520,671 

520,671 

2,662 

2,662 

263,484 

263,484* 

260,876 

260,876 

6,001 

6,066 

1,441,348 

1,433,533 

1,024,774 

1,015,863 

3,580 

3,496 

197,228 

184,022 

176,914 

184,022 

290 

298 

118,973 

121,755 

80,644 

90,271 

6,226 

6,226 

433,714 

433,714* 

433,714 

433,714  : 

2,130 

2,169 

202,098 

268,915 

202,098 

268,915 

1,351 

1,353 

82,990 

83,113 

79,416 

79,452 

1,200 

1,200 

200,470 

200,470* 

190,470 

190,470 

1,519 

1,519 

690,401 

690,401* 

578,267 

578,267 

1,025 

1,021 

164,784 

173,783 

154,073 

154,073 

2,341 

2,514 

140,291 

157,962 

132,994 

149,748 

2,823 

2,818 

411,674 

419,319 

374,024 

381,580 

4,258 

5,258 

333,600 

400,000 

299,240 

300,000 

6,109 

6,096 

1,030,914 

1,043,276 

1,003,079 

1,011,978 

1,096 

1,120 

70,539 

71,726 

66,452 

66,452 

8,056 

7,981 

1,597,779 

1,647,654 

1,484,337 

1,484,337 

1,890 

2,019 

224,457 

230,818 

212,560 

221,359 

2,915 

2,863 

833,790 

843,801 

651,467 

658,748 

397 

459 

79,650 

80,000 

78,227 

80,000 

367 

367 

257,635 

257,635* 

219,050 

219,050 

24,295 

24,195 

4,364,342 

4,411,597 

3,980,280 

4,023,376 

16,320 

16,959 

2,822,516 

2,933,680 

2,495,100 

2,593,373 

2,111 

2,111 

198,780 

198,780* 

184,667 

184,667 

24,000 

24,575 

3,796,645 

3,986,811 

3,473,930 

3,588,000 

7,569 

7,445 

1,471,788 

1,504,942 

1,408,501 

1,408,600  > 

3,493 

3,488 

497,816 

511,364 

460,480 

471,364 

8,700 

8,637 

1,906,100 

1,929,671 

1,826,044 

1,854,671 

2,700 

2,700 

103,125 

103,125* 

102,919 

102,919  f 

7,364 

7,325 

1,942,322 

2,007,504 

1,361,167 

1,404,779 

724 

722 

159s343 

160,805 

156,794 

156,794  ' 

678 

678 

85,257 

85,257* 

71,190 

71,190  S 

575 

575 

101,122 

101,122* 

93,740 

93,740  , 

1,646 

1,646 

240,258 

240,258* 

104,820 

104,820  ; 

2,362 

2,403 

156,205 

162,655 

151,987 

151,987  i 

24,844 

24,932 

4,595,602 

4,770,185 

4,315,270 

4,675,785 

5,153 

3,720 

1,538,148 

1,259,186 

1,073,173 

897,345 

377 

385 

58,951 

57,111 

58,361 

57,111 

3,713 

3,718 

1,541,841 

1,587,007 

1,140,962 

1,174,286 

861 

861 

180,065 

183,889 

171,782 

176,534  : 

536 

530 

51,998 

52,486 

51,322 

51,810 

205,577 

206,430 

35,835,828 

36/520,601 

31,487,608 

32,182,897 

18,428 

18,757 

21,322,688 

21,289,307 

15,492,016 

15,492,016  : 

146 

146 

189,620 

189,620* 

130,838 

130,838  , 

238, 

238 

526,000 

526,000* 

377,142 

377,142  i 

260 

260 

305,000 

305,000* 

290,000 

290,000  : 

69 

71 

61,043 

61,045 

45,783 

61,045  ' 

35 

36 

100,000 

100,000* 

75,000 

75,000  i 

52 

52 

108,000 

108,000* 

95,950 

95,950  1 

4,150 

4,150 

4,081,242 

4,081,242* 

2,930,332 

2,930,332  1 

23,378 

23,710 

26,693,593 

26,660,214 

19,437,061 

19,452,323  | 

1  t 

19,455 

19,493 

1,629,827 

1,604,711 

1,463,357 

1,449,594  * 

y 

248,410 

249,638 

64,156,248 

64,785,526 

52,388,026 

53,0841,814  1 
- 
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ROME.June^  neofficialEiw-, 

liah  text  of  today’ll  broadcast  by 

Pope  Pius  XII  folloae:  i 

The  feast  of  ' 

Kloi'ious  'birthday  of  the  Church 


of  Christ,  is  to  our 


mind,  dear 


I 


children  of  the  whole  world  a 
welcome  and  auspicious  occasion 
and  one  full-  of  high  import  on 
which  to  address  to  y°^  f 

midst  of  the  difficulties  and  stnrc 
of  the  presept  hour  a  message  or 
love,  encouragement  and  comfoit. 

^  We  speak  to,  you  at  a  moment 
when  every  .  energy  and  force, 
physical  and.  intellectual,  of  an 
ever-increasing  section  of  man¬ 
kind  is  being  strained  to  a  degree 
and  intensity  never  before  known 
beneath  the  iron,  inexorable  law 
of  war;  and  when  from  other 
radio  aerials  are  going  forth 
words  full  of  passion,  bitterness, 
divisiop  and  strife. 

But  the  aerials  of  the  Vatican 
Hill,  ground  dedicated  to  be  the 
uncontamihated  source  of  good 
tidings  and  of  their  beneficent 
diffusion  throughout  the  world 
from  the  place  of  martyrdom  and 
the  tomb  of  the  first  Peter,  can 
transmit  only  words  animated 
with  the  consoling  spirit  of  that 
preaching  with  which,  on  the  first 
Pentecost  day  as  it  came  from 
the  lips  of  Saint  Peter,  Jerusalem 
resounded  and  was  stirred. 

It  is  a  spirit  of  burning  apos¬ 
tolic  love,  a  spirit  which,  con¬ 
scious  of  no  more  vivid  desire  to 
holier  joy  than  that  of  bringing 
all,  friends  and  enemies,  to  the 
feet  of  the  Crucified  One  of  Cal¬ 
vary,  to  the  tomb  of  the  glorified 
Son  of  God  and  the  Redeemer  of 
the  human  race,  to  convince  all 
that  only  in  Him  and  in  the  truth 
taught  by  Him  and  in  the  love 
which  He,  doing  good  to  all  and 
healing  all,  taught  by  His  exam¬ 
ple,  even  to  sacrificing  Himself 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  can  there 
be  found  true  salvation  and  last¬ 
ing  happiness  for  individuals  and 
for  peoples. 

In  this  hour,  pregnant  with 
events^that  are  known  only  to  the 
divine  counsels  which  rule  the 
story  of  nations  and  watch  over 
the  church,  it  is  for  us,  beloved 
children,  a  source  of  sincere  joy 
and  gratification  in  letting  you 
hear  the  voice  of  your  common 
father  to  call  you  together,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  world-wide  Catholic 
meeting  so  that  you  may  experi¬ 
ence  and  enjoy  in  the  bond  of 
peace  that  “one  heart”  and  “one 
soul”  (Acts  4;32)  which  hold  to¬ 
gether  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  faithful  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  on  Pentecost  Day. 

Grateful  for  the  Radio 

As  the  circumstances  created  by 
the  war  make  direct  living  con¬ 
tact  between  the  Supreme  Pastor 
and  his  flock  in  many  cases  dif¬ 
ficult,  we  greet  with  all  the  more 
gratitude  this  most  expedite 
bridge  which  the  inventive  genius 
of  our  age  throws  across  the  ether 
in  a  flash  to  unite  across  moun¬ 
tains,  seas  and  continents  every 
corner  of  the  earth. 

And  thus  what  for  many  Is  a 
weapon  of  war  becomes  for  us  a 
heaven-sent  means  of  patient 
peaceful  apostolate  which  re¬ 
alizes  and  gives  new  significance 
to  the  words  of  holy  scripture- 
“Their  sound  hath  gone  forth  into 
all  the  earth;  and  their  words 
unto  the  ends  of  the  world.” 
(Psalms,  xviii,  5;  Romans  x  18) 
Thus  does  it  seem  as  if  were  rel 
newed  the  miracle  of  Pentecost 
when  the  different  peoples  who 
had  assembled  m  Jerusalem  from 
regions  speaking  various  lan¬ 
guages  heard  the  voice  of  Peter 
and  the  apostles  in  their  own 
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,  wTih  genuine  delight  we  today 
.  make  u.se  of  so  wonderfu'  an  in- 
I  strument  in  order  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Catholic  world  a 
memory  worthy  of  being  written 
in  letters  of  gold  on  the  calendar 
of  the  church:  The  fiftieth  anni- 
.  versary  of  the  publication  on  May 
1.5,  1891,  of  the  epoch-making  so¬ 
cial  encyclical  of  Leo  XIII,  the 
Rerum  Novarum. 

It  was  in  the  profound  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  church  has  not  only 
the  right  but;  even  the  duty  to 
make  an  authoritative  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  the  social  question  that 
Leo  XIII  addressed  his  message 
to  the  world. 

Guide  Was  Not  Intended 

He  had  no  Intention  of  laying 
down  guiding  principles  of  the 
purely  practical,  we  might  say 
the  technical  side  of  the  social 
structure:  for  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact— as  our  immediate 
predecessor  of  saintly  memory, 
Pius  XI,  pointed  out  ten  years 
ago  in  his  commemorative  ency¬ 
clical,  Quadragesimo  Anno— that 
the  church  does  not  claim  such  a 
mission. 

In  the  general  framework  of 
labor  to  stimulate  the  sane  and 
responsible  development  of  all  the 
energies,  physical  and  spiritual, 
of  individuals  in  their  free  organi¬ 
zation  there  opens  up  a  wide  field 
of  action  where  the  public  au¬ 
thority  comes  in  with  its  inte¬ 
grating  and  coordinating  activity, 
exercised  first  through  the  local 
and  professional  corporations  and 
finally  in  the  activity  of  the  State 
itself,  whose  higher  moderating 
social  authority  has  the  impor¬ 
tant  duty  of  forestalling  the  dis¬ 
locations  of  economic  balance 
arising  from  plurality  and  diverg¬ 
ence  of  clashing  interests,  indi¬ 
vidual  and  collective. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
disputable  competence  of  the 
church,  on  that  side  of  the  social 
order  where  it  meets  and  enters 
into  contact  with  the  moral  order, 
to  decide  whether  the  bases  of  a 
given  social  system  are  in  accord 
with  the  unchangeable  order 
which  God,  our  Creator  and  Re¬ 
deemer,  has  shown  us  through 
the  natural  law  and  revelation, 
that  twofold  manifestation  to 
which  Leo  XIII  appeals  in  his 
encyclical,  and  with  reason:  For 
the  dictates  of  the  natural  law 
and  the  truths  of  revelation 
spring  forth  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  like  two  streams  of  water 
that  do  not  flow  against  one  an¬ 
other  but  together  from  the  same 
divine  source;  and  the  church, 
guardian  of  the  supernatural 
Christian  order  in  which  nature 
and  grace  converge,  must  form 
the  consciences  even  of  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  find  solutions 
for  the  problems  and  the  duties 
imposed  by  social  life.  From  the 
form  given  to  society,  whether 
conforming  or  not  to  the  divine 
law,  depends  and  emerges  the 
good  or  ill  of  souls,  depends,  that 
is,  the  decision  whether  men,  all 
called  to  be  revived  by  the  grace 
of  Christ,  do  actually  in  the  de 
tailed  course  of  their  life  breathe 
the  healthy  vivifying  atmosphere 
of  truth  and  moral  virtue  or  the 
disease-laden  and  often  fatal  air 
of  error  and  corruption. 

Before  such  a  thought  and  such 
an  anticipation  how  could  the 
Church,  loving  mother  that  she 
Is,  solicitous  for  the  welfare,  of 
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her  childr,  ■  remain  an  !ndif-‘ 
ferent  onlooker  in  their  dangc-,  , 
remain  silent  or  feign  not  to  see 
or  take  cognizance  ot  social  c"^  n 
ditions  which,  whether  one  wii-s 
it  or  net,  maae  difficult  or  p -ac- 
tically  impossible  a  Chiisnan  life 
in  conformit--  with  the  precepts 
of  the  Divine  lawgiver? 

StreK(»ed  Materialist  Peril 

Conscious  of  such  a  grave  re- 
■sponsibility,  I^o  XIII,  address¬ 
ing  the  encyclical  to  the  world, 
pointed  out  to  the  conscience  of 
Christians  the  errors  and  dangers 
of  the  materialist  Socialist  con¬ 
ception,  the  fatal  consequences  of 
economic  liberalism  so  often  un¬ 
aware  or  forgetful  or  contemptu¬ 
ous  of  social  duties,  and  exposed 
with  masterly  clarity  and  won¬ 
derful  precision  the  principles 
that  were  necessary  and  suitable 
for  improving— gradually  and 
peacefully— the  material  and  spir¬ 
itual  lot  of  the  worker. 

If,  beloved  children,  you  ask  us 
today,  after  fifty  year's  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  encycli¬ 
cal,  to  what  extent  the  efficacy 
of  his  message  corresponds  to  its 
noble  intentions,  to  its  thought  so 
full  of  truth,  to  the  beneficent  di-  ' 
rections  understood  and  suggest¬ 
ed  by  its  wise  author,  we  feel 
that  we  must  answer  thus;  It  is 
precisely  to  render  to  Almighty 
God  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart 
our  humble  thanks  for  the  gift 
which  fifty  years  ago  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  Church  in  that  en¬ 
cyclical  of  His  vicar  on  earth 
and  to  praise  Him  for  the  life- 
giving  breath  of  the  spirit  which 
through  it  in  ever-growing  meas¬ 
ure  from  that  time  on  has  blown 
on  all  mankind,  that  we  on  this 
Feast  of  Pentecost  have  decided 
to  address  you. 

Our  predecessor,  Pius  XI,  has 
already  exalted  in  the  first  part 
of  his  commemorative  encyclical 
the  splendid  crop  of  good  to 
which  the  Rerum  Novarum  like 
a  fertile  sowing  had  given  rise,  j 
From  it  sprang  forth  a  Catholic  ^ 
social  teaching  which  gave  to  the 
children  of  the  Chuich,  priests 
and  laymen,  an  orientation  and 
method  for  social  reconstruction 
which  was  overflowing  with  good 
effects;  for,  through  it  there 
arose  in  the  Catholic  field  nu¬ 
merous  and  diverse  beneficent  in¬ 
stitutions  that  were  flourishing 
centers  of  reciprocal  help  for 
themselves  and  others. 

What  an  amount  of  well-being, 
material  and  natural;  what  spir¬ 
itual  and  super-natural  profit,  has 
come  to  the  workei-s  and  their  ; 
families  from  the  Catholic 
unions ! 

Organization  Helped  Others 

How  efficacious  and  suited  to  the 
need  has  been  the  help  afforded  ' 
by  the  syndicates  and  associations  i 
in  favor  of  the  agricultural  and  i 
middle  class  to  relieve  their  wants, 
defend  them  from  injustice  and  in 
this  way  by  soothing  passion  to  ' 
save  social  peace  from  disorder!  i 

Nor  was  this  the,  whole  benefit.  I 
The  encyclical  Rerum  Novarum,  ! 
coming  down  to  the  people  and  ] 
greeting  them  with  esteem  and 
love,  went  deep  into  the  hearts  j 
and  esteem  of  the  working  class 
and  inspired  it  with  a  sense  of 
Christian  sentiment  and  civil  ^ 
dignity;  indeed,  its  powerful  in-  I 
fluence  came  with  the  passage  of 
the  years  to  expand  and  spread  to  i 
such  an  extent  that  its  norms  be¬ 
came  almost  the  common  property  ; 
of  all  men. 

And  while  the  State  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  through  excessive  ' 


j;-^  exaltation  of  liFert^''  “cohsiderea^ 
as  its  exclusive  scope  the  safe- 
t  guarding  of  liberty  by  law,  Leo 
/'  XIII  admonished  it  that  it  had 
;  also  the  duty  to  interest  itself 
in  social  welfare,  taking  care  of 
the  entire  people  and  of  all  its 
membei's,  especially  the  weak  and 
;  the  dispossessed,  through  a  gen¬ 
erous  social  program  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  labor  code. 

His  call  evoked  a  powerful  re¬ 
sponse;  and  it  is  a  clear  duty  of 
justice  to  recognize  the  progress 
which  has  been  achieved  in  the 
lot  of  workers  through  the  pains 
taken  by  civil  authorities  in  many 
lands.  Hence  was  it  well  said  that 
the  Rerum  Novarum  became  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Christian  social 
endeavor. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  passing 
a  half-century  which  has  left 
deep  furrows  and  grievous  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  domain  of  nations 
and  society.  The  questions  which 
social  and  especially  economic 
changes  and  upheavals  offered 
for  moral  consideration  after  the 
Rerum  Novarum  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  penetrating  acumen  by 
our  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
encyclical  Quadragesimo  Anno. 

The  ten  years  that  have  followed 
it  have  been  no  less  fraught  with 
surprises  in  social  and  economic 
life  than  the  years  before  it  and 
have  finally  poured  their  dark 
and  turbulent  waters  into  the 
sea  of  war  whose  unforeseen  cur¬ 
rents  may  affect  our  economy 
and  society. 
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Difficult  to  Trace  Future 


What  problems  and  what  par¬ 
ticular  undertakings,  some  per¬ 
haps  entirely  novel,  our  social  life 
will  present  to  the  care  of  the 
Church  at  the  end  of  this  con¬ 
flict,  which  sets  so  many  peoples 
against  one  another,  it  is  difficult 
at  the  moment  to  trace  or  fore- 
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see. 


If,  however,  the  future  has  its 
roots  in  the  past,  if  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  recent  years  is  to  be  our 
guide  for  the  future,  we  feel  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  this  com¬ 
memoration  to  give  some  further 
directive  moral  principles  on 
three  fundamental  values  of  so¬ 


cial  and  economic  life;  and  w* 
shall  do  this  animated  by  the 
very  spirit  of  Leo  XIII  and  un¬ 
folding  his  views  which  were 
more  than  prophetic,  presaging 
the  social  revolution  of  the  day. 

These  three  fundamental  values, 
which  are  closely  connected  one 
‘  ‘with  the  other,  mutually  com¬ 
plementary  and  dependent,  are; 
The  use  of  material  goods,  labor 
.-/and  the  family. 

The  Use  of  Material  Goods 

The  encyclical  Rerum  Novarum 
expounds,  on  the  question  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  man’s  sustenance,  prin- 
,  ciples  which  have  lost  nothing  of 
their  inherent  vigor  with  the 
passage  of  time,  and  today,  fifty 
years  after,  strike  their  roots 
'  deeper  and  retain  their  innate 
vitality. 

;  In  our  encyclical  Sertum  Lae- 
:'tiae,  directed  to  the  Bishops  of 
The  United  States  of  America,  we 
called  the  attention  of  all  to  the 
dibasic  idea  of  these  principles, 
which  consists,  as  we  said,  in  the 
assertion  of  the  unquestionable 
;  ’’need  “that  the  goods  which  were 
'created  by  God  for  all  men  should 
flow  equally  to  all  according  to 
;.the  principles  of  justice  and 
charity.’’ 

Every  man  as  a  living  being 
gifted  with  reason  has  in  fact 
from  nature  the  fundamental 
right  to  make  use  of  the  material 
goods  of  the  earth  while  it  is  left 
to  the  will  of  man  and  to  the 
juridical  statutes  of  nations  to 


regulate  in  greater  detail 
actuation  of  this  right. 

This  individual  right  cannot  in 
any  way  be  suppressed,  even  by 
other  clear  and  undisputed  rights 
over  material  goods. 

Demands  Private  Property 

Undoubtedly  the  natural  order 
deriving  from  God  demands  also 
private  property  and  the  free  re¬ 
ciprocal  commerce  of  goods  by  in¬ 
terchange  and  gift  as  well  as  the 
functioning  of  the  State  as  a  con¬ 
trol  over  both  these  institutions. 

But  all  this  remains  subordinated 
to  the  natural  scope  of  material 
goods  and  cannot  emancipate  it- 
^  self  from  the  first  and  fundamen- 
T  tal  right  which  concedes  their 
^4  use  to  all  men;  but  it  should  rath- 
^  er  serve  to  make  possible  the 
actuation  of  this  right  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  its  scope. 

Only  thus  can  we  and  must  we 
insure  that  private  property  a,nd 
the  use  of  material  goods  bring 
to  society  peace  and  prosperity 
and  long  life,  that  they  no  longer 
set  up  precarious  conditions 
which  will  give  rise  to  struggles 
and  jealousies  and  which  are  left 
to  the  mercy  and  the  blind  inter¬ 
play  of  forde  and  weakness. 

The  native  right  to  the  use  of 
material  goods,  intimately  linked 
as  it  is  to  the  dignity  and  other 
’■‘i  rights  of  the  human  person  to¬ 
gether  with  the  statutes  men¬ 
tioned  above,  provides  man  with 
a  secure  material  basis  of  the 
highest  import  on  which  to  rise 
to  the  fulfillment  with  reasonable 
liberty  of  his  moral  duties. 

The  safe  guardianship  of  this 
right  will  insure  the  personal  dig¬ 
nity  of  man  and  will  facilitate  for 
him  the  attention  to  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  that  sum  of  stable  duties 
and  decisions  for  which  he  is  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  to  his  Creator. 
Man  has,  in  truth,  the  entirely 
personal  duty  to  preserve  and  or¬ 
der  to  perfection  his  material  and 
spiritual  life,  so  as  to  secure  the 
religious  and  moral  scope  which 
God  has  assigned  to  all  men  and 
has  given  them  as  the  supreme 
norm,  obliging  always  and  every¬ 
where,  before  all  other  duties. 

Field  of  Public  Authority 

To  safeguard  the  inviolable 
sphere  of  the  rights  of  the  hu¬ 
man  person  and  to  facilitate  the 
fulfillment  of  his  duties  should 
be  the  essential  office  of  every 
public  authority.  Does  not  this 
flow  from  that  genuine  concept 
of  the  common  good  which  the 
State  is  called  upon  to  promote? 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  care 
;  of  such  a  common  good  does  not 
imply  a  power  so  extensive  over 
the  members  of  the  community 
that  in  virtue  of  it  the  public 
authority  can  interfere  with  the 
evolution  of  that  individual  ac¬ 
tivity  which  we  have  just  de¬ 
scribed,  decide  on  the  beginning 
or  the  ending  of  human  life,  de¬ 
termine  at  will  the  manner  of  his 
physical,  spiritual,  religious  and 
moral  movements  in  opposition  to 
the  personal  duties  or  rights  of 
man  and  to  this  end  abolish  or  | 
deprive  of  efficacy  his  natural  ^ 
rights  to  material  goods. 

To  deduce  such  extension  of 
power  from  the  care  of  the  com¬ 
mon  good  would  be  equivalent  to 
overthrowing  the  very  meaning 
the  words  common  good  and 
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falling  into  the  error  that  the 
j  proper  scope  of  man  on  earth  is 
f  society,  that  society  is  an  end  it¬ 
self,  that  man  has  no  other  life 
which  awaits  him  beyond  that 
which  ends  here  below. 

Likewise  the  national  economic 
national  economy,  as  it  is  the 
product  of  the  men  who  work  to¬ 
gether  in  the  community  of  the 
State,  has  no  other  end  than  to 
secure  without  interruption  the 
material  conditions  in  which  the 
■  ;1  individual  life  of  the  citizens  may 
j  fully  develop.  Where  this  is  se- 
j  cured  in  a  permanent  way  a  peo- 
j  pie  will  be  in  a  true  sense  econom- 
\  ically  rich  because  the  general 
’  well-being  and  consequently  the 
personal  right  of  all  to  the  use  of 
worldly  goods  is  thus  actuated  in 
conformity  with  the  purpose 
willed  by  the  Creator. 

From  this,  beloved  children,  it 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  conclude 
that  the  economic  riches  of  a 
people  do  not  properly  consist  in 
the  abundance  of  goods  measured 
according  to  a  purely  and  solely 
material  calculation  of  their 
worth  but  in  the  fact  that  such  an 
abundance  represents  and  offers 
really  and  effectively  the  material 
n  basis  sufficient  for  the  proper 
"  ‘1^  personal  development  of  its  mem- 
hers. 
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Just  Distribution  Needed 
If  such  a  just  distribution  of 
goods  were  not  secured  or  were 
effected  imperfectly,  the  real 
scope  of  national  economy  would 
not  be  attained;  for  although 
there  were  at  hand  a  lucky 
abundance  of  goods  to  dispose  of, 
the  people  in  not  being  called 
upon  to  share  them  would  not  be 
economically  rich  but  poor.  Sup¬ 
pose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such 
a  distribution  is  effected  genuine¬ 
ly  and  permanently  and  you  will 
see  a  people  even  if  it  disposes 
of  less  goods  making  itself  eco¬ 
nomically  sound. 

These  fundamental  concepts  re¬ 
garding  the  riches  and  poverty  of 
peoples  it  seems  to  us  particularly 
opportune  to  set  before  you  today 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  meas¬ 
ure  and  judge  such  riches  and 
poverty  by  balance  sheets  and  by 
purely  quantitative  criteria  of  the 
need  or  the  redundance  of  goods. 
If,  instead,  the  scope  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  is  correctly  con¬ 
sidered  then  it  will  become  a 
guide  for  the  efforts  of  statesmen 
and  peoples  and  will  enlighten 
them  to  walk  spontaneously  along 
a  way  which  does  not  call  for 
continual  exactions  in  goods  and 
blood  but  will  give  fruits  of  peace 
and  general  welfare. 

Labor 

With  the  use  of  material  goods 
you  yourselves,  dear  children,  see 
how  labor  is  connected.  The  Re¬ 
rum  Novarum  teaches  that  there 
are  two  essential  characteristics 
of  human  labor:  it  is  personal  and 
it  is  necessary.  It  is  personal  be¬ 
cause  it  is  achieved  through  the 
exercise  of  man’s  particular 
forces;  it  is  necessary  because 
without  it  one  cannot  secure  what 
is  indispensable  to  life;  and  man 
has  a  natural,  grave,  individual 
obligation  to  maintain  life. 

To  the  personal  duty  to  labor 
imposed  by  nature  corresponds 
and  follows  the  natural  right  6f 
each  individual  to  make  of  labor 
.7)  the  means  to  provide  for  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  children;  so 
profoundly  is  the  empire  of 
nature  ordained  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  man. 

On  the  Right  to  Organize 
But  note  that  such  a.  duty  and 
the  corresponding  right  to  work 
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is  imposed  on  and  conceded  to 
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by  nature  and  not  by  society  as 
if  man  were  nothinSf  more  than  a 
mere  slave  or  official  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  From  that  it  follows  that 
the  duty  and  the  right  to  or-i 
ganize  the  labor  of  the  people  be¬ 
longs,  above  all,  to  the  people  im¬ 
mediately  interested;  the  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  workers. 

If  they  do  not  fulfil  their  func-r-,,.  . 
tions  or  cannot  because  of  special  '^'';' 
extraordiruiry  emergencies  fulfil  / 
them  then  it  falls  back  on  the, 
State  to  Intervene  in  the  field  ofj;  '; 
labor  and  in  the  division  and  dis-'  . 
tribution  of  work  according  to 
the  form  and  measure  that  the'  ,’ 
common  good,  properly  under- 
stood,  demands. 

In  any  case,  every  legitimate 
and  beneficial  interference  of  the 
State  in  the  field  of  labor  should 
be  such  as  to  safegnaard  and  re¬ 
spect  its  personal  character  both 
in  the  broad  outlines  and  as  far 
as  possible  in  what  concerns  its 
execution;  and  this  will  happen  if 
I  ®f  tbe  State  do  not 

abolish  or  render  impossible  the 
exercise  of  other  rights  and  duties 
equally  personal :  such  as  the  | 
right  to  give  God  His  due  wor- 
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*ui  right  to  marry;  the 

right  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
father  and  mother  to  lead  a  mar¬ 
ried  domestic  life;  the  right  to 
reasonable  liberty  in  the  choice 
of  a  state  of  life  and  the  fulfil-  \ 
ment  of  a  true  vocation;  a  per- if 
sonal  right,  this  last,  if  there  ever " 
was  one,  belonging  to  the  spirit;, 
of  man  and  sublime  when  the  ' 
higher  imprescriptible  rights  of 
God  and  of  the  church  meet  as  in 
the  choice  and  fulfilment  of  the  i 
priestly  and  religious  vocations. 

The  Familt 

According  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Rerum  Noyarum  nature  itself  has 
closely  joined  private  property 
with  the  existence  of  human  so¬ 
ciety  and  its  true  civilization  and 
in  a  very  special  manner  with  the 
existence  and  development  of  the 

th^*  nh  ^  o  appears  more 
than  obvious.  Should  not  private 

property  secure  for  the  father  of 
a  family  the  healthy  liberty  he  ' 
needs  in  order  to  fulfil  the  duties  ■ 
assigned  him  by  the  Creator  le-  ^ 
garding  the  physical,  spiritual 

Lmily7  the 

lamily  the  nation  finds 
the  natural  and  fecund  roots  of 
its  gieatness  and  power.  If  oj-i 
vate  property  has  to  conduce^  to' 
the  good  of  the  family,  all  public 


makes  of  ~the*"Tamily  the  most 
vital  and  most  perfect  and  fecund 
cell  of  society,  joining  up  in  a 
brilliant  manner  in  its  progres¬ 
sive  cohesion  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  generations. 

If  today  the  concept  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  vital  spaces  is  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  social  and  political  aims 
should  not  one,  before  all  else, 
think  of  the  vital  space  of  the 
family  and  free  it  of  the  fetters 
of  conditions  which  do  not  permit 
even  to  formulate  the  idea  of  a 
homestead  of  one’s  own? 

Our  planet,  with  all  its  extent 
of  oceans  and  seas  and  lakes, 
with  mountains  and  plains  cov¬ 
ered  with  eternal  snows  and  ice, 
with  great  deserts  and  tractless 
lands  is  not  all  the  same,  with¬ 
out  habitable  regions  and  vital 
spaces  now  abandoned  to  wild 
natural  vegetation  and  well  suited 
to  be  cultivated  by  man  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  needs  and  civil  activities; 
and  more  than  once  it  is  inevi¬ 
table  that  some  families,  migrat¬ 
ing  from  one  spot  to  another, 
should  go  elsewhere  in  search  of 
a  new  homeland. 

Then,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Rerum  Novarum,  the  right 
of  the  family  to  a  vital  space  is 
recognized.  When  this  happens, 

I  emigration  attains  its  natural 
scope  as  experience  often  shows; 
we  mean  the  more  favorable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  men  on  the  earth's 
surface  suitable  to  colonies  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  workers;  that  surface 
which  God  created  and  prepared 
for  the  use  of  all. 


Both  Parties  AVould  Gain 


standards  and  specially  those  of 
the  State  which  regulate  its  pos¬ 
session  must  not  only  make  pos¬ 
sible  and  preserve  such  a  function 
—a  function  in  the  natural  order 
under  certain  aspects  superior  to 
all  others— but  must  also  perfect 
it  ever  more. 


Private  Property  I*  vital 


A  so-called  civil  progress  woulT 
in  fact  be  unnatural  which— eith¬ 
er  through  the  excessive  burdens 
imposed  or  through  exaggerated 
direct  interference— were  to  ren¬ 
der  private  property  void  of  sig¬ 
nificance,  practically  taking  from 
the  family  and  its  head  the  free¬ 
dom  to  follow  the  scope  set  bv 
for  the  perfection  of  family 

Of  all  the  goods  that  can  be  the 
object  of  private  property  none  is 
more  conformable  to  nature  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  teaching  of’  the 
Rerum  Novarum,  than  the  land, 
the  holding  in  which  the  family 

products  of 
which  it  draws  all  or  part  of  its 
subsistence.  “ 

And  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Rerum  Novarum  to  state  that  as 
a  rule  only  that  stability  which  Is 
^^ed  in  one’s  own  holding 


If  the  two  parties,  those  who 
agree  to  leave  their  native  land 
and  those  who  agree  to  admit  the 
newcomers,  remain  anxious  to 
eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all 
obstacles  to  the  birth  and  growth 
of  real  confidence  between  the 
country  of  emigration  and  that  of 
immigration  all  those  affected 
by  such  a  transference  of  people 
and  places  will  profit  by  the 
transaction.  The  families  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  plot  of  ground  which  will 
be  native  land  for  them  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  The  quick¬ 
ly  inhabited  countries  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  and  their  people  will  acquire 
new  friends  in  foreign  countries; 
and  the  States  which  receive  the 
emigrants  will  acquire  industrious 
citizens.  In  this  way  the  nations 
which  give  and  those  which  re¬ 
ceive  will  both  contribute  to  the 
increased  welfare  of  man  and  the 
progress  of  human  culture. 

These  are  the  principal  concepts 
of  man,  beloved  children,  with 
which  we  should  wish  even  now 
to  share  in  the  future  organiza¬ 
tion  of  that  new  order  which  the 
world  expects  and  hopes  will  arise 
from  the  seething  ferment  of  the 
present  struggle  to  set  the  peoples 
at  rest  in  peace  and  justice. 

!  What  remains  for  us  but  in  the 
spirit  of  Leo  XIII  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  advice  and  purpose 
to  exhort  you  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  work  which  the  last 
generation  of  your  brothers  and 
sisters  had  begun  with  such 
stanch  courage?  Do  not  let  die 
m  your  midst,  and  fade  away  the 
insistent  call  of  the  social  en 
cyclical,  that  voice  which  indi¬ 
cates  to  the  faithful  in  the  super¬ 
natural  regeneration  of  mankind 
the  moral  obligation  to  cooperate 
in  the  arrangement  of  society  and 
especially  of  economic  life,  ex¬ 
horting  those  who  share  in  this 
life  to  action  no  less  than  the 
estate  itself. 

Is  not  this  a  sacred  duty  for 
every  Christian?  Do  not  let  the 
external  difficulties  put  you  off, 
dear  children;  do  not  be  upset 
by  the  obstacle  of  the  growing 
paganism  of  public  life. 
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'Varns  of  Unh^alfe^  Tlieories 

bv^*t>r°*’  you  (  .selves  be  misled  . 

„„ j  oianufactures  of  errors 
tbeoilea.  those  de-  , 
but  nf  '^ot  of  increase 

runt.i  '’‘‘'^O'^Position  and  of  cor-  ’ 
rent*  religious  life;  cur-  ■’ 

since  '^hich  hold  that  . 

snhero  ^^^'"pt^on  belongs  to  the 
IS  ther 5  «“P«'-"atural  grace  and 
of  ®’^.clu8ively  the  work  f 

to  conn  00  need  for  us  ' 

work  ignorance  of  the  ’ 

Ses  tn^°a  ■  them- 

fools  ’•  became 

As  if  1=221. 

1  the  first  efficacy  of  grace  ■ 


were  not  to  cooperate  with  our 
sincere  efforts  to  fulfill  every  day 
the  commandments  of  God  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  members  of  so¬ 
ciety;  as  if  for  the  last  2,000 
years  there  had  not  lived  nor 
persevered  in  the  soul  of  the 
church  the  sense  of  the  collective 
responsibility  of  all  for  all;  so 
that  souls  were  moved  and  are 
moved  even  to  heroic  charity,  the 
souls  of  the  monks  who  cultivat¬ 
ed  the  land,  those  who  freed 
who  healed  the  sick, 
those  who  spread  the  fait!!,  civili¬ 
zation  and  science  to  all  ages  and 
all  peoples,  to  create  social  fcon- 
ditions  which  alone  are  capable 
of  making  possible  and  feasible 
for  all  a  life  worthy  of  a  man  and 
of  a  Christian. 

But  you  who  are  conscious  and 
convinced  of  this  sacred  responsi-! 
bility  must  not  ever  be  satisfied  ’ 
with  this  widespread  public  medi-t 
ocrity  in  which  the  majority  of' 
men  cannot,  except  by  heroic  acts 
of  virtue,  observe  the  divine  pre-j 
cepts  which  are  always  and  in  allf 
cases  inviolable.  f 

Stresses  Inspired  Message  j 

If  between  the  ideal  and  thist 
realization  there  appears  eveni 
now  an  evident  lack  of  propor-i 
tion;  if  there  have  been  failures  ^ 
common  indeed  to  all  human  ac-i 
tivity,  if  divergencies  of  view 
arose  on  the  way  followed  or  to 
be  followed,  all  this  should  not 
make  you  depressed  or  slow  up| 
your  step  or  give  rise  to  lamenta-i 
tions  or  recriminations  nor  should} 
it  make  you  forget  the  consoling' 
fact  that  the  inspired  message  of 
the  Pope  of  the  Rerum  Novarum ; 
sent  forth  a  living  and  clear 
stream  of  strong  social  sense,  sin¬ 
cere  and  disinterested;  a  stream 
which,  if  it  be  now  partly  perhaps 
covered  by  a  landslide  of  divergent 
and  overpowering  events,  tomor- 
row  when  the  ruin  of  this  wmrld 
hurricane  is  cleared  at  the  outset 
of  that  reconstruction  of  a  new ; 
social  order  which  is  a  desire. ' 
worthy  of  God  and  of  man,  will 
infuse  new  courage  and  a  new'  ' 
wave  of  profusion  and  growth  in 
the  garden  of  human  culture. 

Keep  burning  the  noble  flame  ; 
of  a  brotherly  social  spirit  which  ' 
fifty  years  ago  w'as  rekindled  in  | 
the  hearts  of  your  fathers  by  the  ' 


luminous  torch  of  the  words  of  ‘ 


Leo  XIII;  do  not  permit  it  to  lack  f- 
for  nourishment;  let  it  flare  up  >  ^ 
through  your  homage:  and  not!' 
die  quenched  by  an  unworthy,  f 
timid  cautious  inaction  in  face  of  i 
the  needs  of  the  poor  among  our  I 
brethren  or  be  overcome  by  the 
dust  and  dirt  carried  hy  the 
whirlw'ind  of  the  anti-Christian 
or  non-Christian  spirit.  ‘ 

Call  to  Increase  Effort  ' 

i 

Nourish  it;  keep  it  alive;  in¬ 
crease  it;  make  this  flame  burn  ■ 
more  brightly:  carry  it  wherever  ; 
a  groan  of  suffering,  a  lament  of 
misery,  a  cry  of  pain,^  reaches  t 


’  kklY,  ■ 


■^ou ;  f eeff"  it  eveimore  with’  tBe 
heat  of  '  a  love  drawn  from  the 
heart  of  your  Redeemer,  to  which  j 
the  month  that  now  begins  is 
consecrated. 

Go  to  that  Divine  Heai't  meek 
and  humble,  refuge  of  all  comfort 
in  the  fatigue  and  responsibility 
of  the  active  life;  it  is  the  he^y 


COEBBELS  MBS 
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of  Him  Who,  to  every  act  genu¬ 
ine  and  pure,  given  in  His  name 
and  in  His  spirit  in  favor  of  the 
suffering,  the  hard-pressed,  of 
those  abandoned  by  the  world  or 
deprived  of  all  goods  and  fortune, 
has  promised,  the  eternal  reward 
of  the  blessed;  you  blessed  of  My 
Father!  What  you  have  done  to 
the  least  of  my  brethren  you  have 
done  it  to  Me! 


Says  They  ‘More  Than  Earned’  ] 
Hard  Lot  and  Urges  People 
to  Avoid  Sympathy 


.  Jews  are  the  enerhy’  s "  emissa- 
ries  among  us.  Whoever  stands 
at  their  side  deserts  to  the  enemy 
in  war. 

.  The  Jews  have  no  right  to  pose 
among  us  as  equals.  Wherever 
they  speak  up  Irf  the  street,  in 
the  lines  before  the  stores  and 
in  transportation  vehicles,  they  ^  ^ 
are  to  be  silenced  not  only  be  ® 


OFFERS  1 0-POlNT‘CHARTER’ 


'^Agains^  this  tortured  voice  rises  an¬ 
other,  asserting  in  age-old  terms  the 
most  ancient  version  of  the  rights  of 
man.  Time  was  when  to  many  advanced 
social  theorists  the  assertion  that  man 
is  “not  the  servant  of  the  community,” 

!  of  the  State,  would  have  sounded  re¬ 
actionary.  Now  we  have  seen  what  hap- 
■  pens  when  the  theory  that  the  human 
I  being  was  created  for  society  is  carried  | 
j  to  the  limit.  We  see  that  the  really  ;' 
revolutionary  doctrine  is  the  Christian 
testament  of  the  inviolability  of  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  which  puts  above  any  organ¬ 
ization  of  society  the  individual’s  right 
to  “freedom  in  his  physical,  spiritual, 
religious  and  moral  movements.” 

The  Pope  did  not  time  his  encyclical 
to  coincide  with  the  other  three  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  futiire.  .  But  it  is  timed, 
nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  sense  of 
spiritual  recovery,  of  the  change  that 
comes  when  men  begin  again  to  look 
forward  and  not  back. 


Every  Jew  Is  an  Enemy  of  the 
Germans  and  All  Must  Be 
Silenced,  He  Writes 

J,.  •_ - 


BERLIN,  Nov.  13  aJ.E)— Propa¬ 
ganda  Minister  Joseph  Goebbels 
charged  today  that  the  Jews  had 
brought  on  the  war  In  hope  of 
destroying  Germany  and  declared 
that  “they  are  suffering  no  injus¬ 
tice  by  the  treatment  we  bestow 
on  them— they  more  than  earned 
it.” 

,  ™  Writing  in  the  forthcoming  Sun- 
i'^^^jday  issue  of  the  Propaganda  Min- 
-  iistry’s  weekly  publication.  Das 
Reich,  Dr.  Goebbels  promulgated  a 
?;iAnew  ten-point  charter  for  the  Nazi 


campaign  against  the  J ews.  He 
.  j  exhorted  all  Germans  to  harbor  no 
3  sympathy  for  the  Jews  in  connec- 
^iltion  with  the  government’s  meas- 


f'lures  against  them 

Their  fate,  he  said,  “is  indeed 
hilt,  more  than  deserved,’ 
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TOWNSEND  HARf^ 


s  CLOSES 


'._N6  Ccremon’y  Maries  End  of  a 
Historic  High  School 


No  ceremony  marked  the  offl 
cial  closing  of  To^send  Harris 
High  School  yesterday,  although 
for  thirty-five  years  it  had  per- 
■mitted  exceptionally  bright  stu- 
" ,  •  dents  to  complete  their  high  school 

work  in  three  years  instead  of- the 
usual  four. 

However,  the  Parent-Tea 
Association  of  the  school  met  in 
the  afternoon  to  consider  methods 
of  insuring  the  continuance  of  its 
'  primary  purpose,  the  training  of 
.  -K^icJ&ys,  and  to  set  up  a^ 

■  ^.mittee  to  which  former  students 
and  their  parents  can  refer  fo 

not  weeping— we’re  n^ 
■Covering  ourselves  with  s^kc^th 
and  ashes,”  said  Charles 
r  president  of  the  association.  But 
'  ^'i^we  definitely  expect  to  continue 
the  fight  for  proper  facilities  for 
,  the  training  of  worth-while  stu- 

‘  dents.”  _ 

Representatives  of  the  Town- 
‘send  Harris  faculty,  many  of  ^ 
:  whom  have  not  yet  obtained  other , 
"  jobs  will  meet  with  a  special  com- 
'  mittee  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Ed- 
•iication  tomorrow,  to  discuss  the 
;  I  employment  problem. 


hard,  but  - 

adding,  “In  this  historical  show- 
1  down  every  Jew  is  our  enemy,  re- 
■ '  *  gardless  of  whether  he  is  vegetat- 
j  vling  in  a  Polish  ghetto  or  delays 
A, I  his  parasitic  existence  in  Berlin  or 
i  A?  Hamburg,  or  blows  the  war  trum- 
L.J  pets  in  New  York  and  tVashing- 
ton.” 

The  current  developments.  Dr. 
Goebbels  said,  are  fulfilling  Adolf 
Hitler’s  prophecy  on  Jan.  30,  1939, 
that  the  Jews  in  Europe  would  be 


cause  they  are  fundamentally 
wrong  but  because  they  are  Jews 
and  have  no  voice  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

8.  If  Jews  come  to  you  in  a  senti¬ 
mental  manner,  then  realize  that 
they  are  attempting  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  forgetfulness; 
show  them  immediately  that  you 
see  through  them  and  punish 
them  with  ostracism. 

9.  After  defeat,  the  decent  enemy 
deserves  our  generosity.  But  the 
Jew  is  no  decent  enemy,  he  mere¬ 
ly  acts  like  one. 

10.  Jews  are  to  blame  for  the  war. 
’They  are  suffering  no  injustice 
in  the  treatment  we  bestow  on 
them.  They  more  than  earned  it. 

Dr.  Goebbels  concluded  with  the 

warning  that  it  is  the  government’s 
business  to  “finally  finish”  with 
the  Jews  and  that  nobody  has 
the  right  to  "act  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.”^  _  .vj|' 
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iMOVE  TO  DEEPEN 
;  FAITH  AMID  WAR! 


Confraternity  Delegates  Arej 
Told  of  Wider  Role  of  Laity 
in  Catholic  Liturgy 


i{  exterminated  if  “international  fi- 
1  nance  succeeds  in  hurling  the  na- 


/^TEACHING  TO  BE  VITALIZEOi 
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tions  into  a  world  war.” 

The  ten  points  listed  by  Goebbels, 
were  textually: 

1.  The  Jews  are  our  ruination. 

They  contrived  and  brought  on 
this  war.  With  it  they  want  to 
destroy  the  German  Reich  and 
our  people.  This  plan  must  be 
thwarted. 

2.  There  is  no  difference  among 
Jews.  Every. Jew  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  German  people. 

3.  Every  German  soldier  who  fails 

in  this  war  enters  a  debt  in  the 
account  of  the  Jews.  They  have  „ 
him  on  their  consciences  and  'iJ’p ! 
therefore  must  pay  for  it.  ‘ 

4.  If  one  wears  the  Jewish  Star  of 
David  he  thereby  is  marked  as 
the  people’s  enemy.  Any  one 
who,  despite  that,  still  cultivates 
private  relations  with  him  be- 
longs  to  him  and  must  be  ap- 
praised  and  treated  the  same  as 
the  Jew. 

5.  Jews  are  enjoying  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  enemy  foreign  countries. 

Further  proof  of  their  destruc¬ 
tive  role  among  our  people  is  un¬ 
necessary. 


Appeal  to  Bring  Negroes  Intoj 
the  Church  Is  Made  at  Outset 
of  Philadelphia  Sessions 

-  U 

By  WALTER  W.  RUCH 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nov.  15  — A  | 
broad  program  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  Christianity  in  a  war-  %■ 


0^ 


torn  world  by  increasing  participa' 
tion  in  the  liturgy  by  the  laity  and 
by  revising  present  methods  of 
teaching  the  young  was  expounded 
Uli  today  at  the  opening  sessions  of 
the  seventh  National  Congress  of 
I?  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine. 

Other  speakers  demanded  a  ces¬ 
sation  of  racial  prejudices  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  preju¬ 
dices  against  the  Negro,  and  called 
for  a  campaign  to  bring  into  the 
church  those  Negroes  who  are  now 
not  affiliated  with  any  denomina- 


’  I- 


I  The  sessions  were  °the 

I  series  of  sixty  which  & 
four  days  of  the  congress  will  o 
cupy  the  attention  of  seve  y 
I  members  of  the  hierarchy 

[North  and  South  American  coun- 
I  tries,  thousands  of  priests 
and  about  5,000  of  the  laity  from 
I  outside  Philadelphia. 

I  The  broad  theme  of  the  congre 
I  will  be  presented  tomorrow  morn- 
ling  by  the  Most  Rev.  Amleto  Gi 
jvanni  Cicognani,  Apostolic  Dee- 
I  gate  to  the  United  States,  when  he 
[preaches  the  sermon  at  a, 

I  pontifical  mass  in  Conyentum  Ha  , 
I  at  which  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougn- 
jerty,  patron  of  the  congress,  wii 
I  be  the  celebrant.  .  . 

The  need  for  increased  participa- 
jtion  in  the  church  affairs  by  lay- 
I  members  was  expressed  by  the 
[Rev.  Augustine  S.  Hargendon  of 
[Boston  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
I J.  Lallou,  a  professor  in  the  Catho¬ 
lic  University  of  America,  both 
defining  it  as  a  prerequisite  for  a 
strengthened  Christianity 


For  Wider  Knowledge  of  Faith 

“If  every  Catholic  had  an  in¬ 
telligent  grasp  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  and  a  live  interest  in  his 
religion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  | 
suppress  Christianity  in  the  worst 
Godless  State,”  said  Father  Hage- 


don. 


“One  real  need  of  our  times  is  : 
an  articulate  Catholic  laity.  We 
must  have  men  and  women  who  j, 
not  only  know  something  about 
their  religion,  but  who  have  a  talk¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  their  faith. 

“Today,  unfortunately,  too  many 
of  our  American  Catholics  have 
but  a  child’s  knowledge  of  their 
faith.  Too  many  know  only  what 
they  learn  as  children  in  a  cate¬ 
chism  class.  The  outstanding  de¬ 
ficiency  of  our  Catholic  people  to¬ 
day  is  their  inability  to  discuss 
their  way  of  life  with  others.” 

Father  Hagedon  said  the  real 
danger  was  not  that  of  violent 
persecution,  but  rather  that  of  the 
crushing  of  religion  from  modern 
life  “by  the  sheer  weight  of  State-  , 
inspired  public  opinion,  and  by  the 
mass  organization  of  society  on  a  f 
secular  basis.” 

“Two  great  revolutionary  move-  r  ; 
ments  seem  to  hold  the  world  in  '• 
their  grip,”  he  continued.  “What  y ' 
it  has  taken  Christian  civilization  j 
centuries  to  build  up,  these  giants 
of  destruction  destroy  in  a  week.” 

“Behind  this  presentday  turmoil 
there  is  an  idea  that  Christianity  is 
outmoded,  that  religion  is  just  an 
old-fashioned  custom  and  that  God 
is  a  myth. 

“Nor  is  our  own  country  free 
from  ideas  which  in  their  higher 
development  in  other  continents 
have  blossomed  into  fullest  war 
and  destruction.  In  our  midst  are 
hundreds  imbued  with  these  same  ; 
pagan  ideas;  people  who  as  vet 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  ' 
translate  their  ideas  into  action. 

Nor  are  we  Catholics  free  from 
toe  influence  of  these  pagan  ideas. 
We  American  Catholics  are  sur- 
Munded  by  congenial  nonbelievers, 
with  the  result  that  every  day  we 
are  witnessing  the  infiltration  of 

cSholics.^^^ 

especially  in  the 
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inics  Detweenr*Gbd  and  the  cfiufcET 
An  increasing  number  of  Catholics 
think  they  can  disobey  th<  church 
in  the  matter  of  birc  -co/  ’ol,  di- 
vorce  or  civil  marrii^^esf  lan^  atJ‘ 
the  same  time,  not  be  disobeying'*' 
God. 

“What  is  worse,  we  find  ever 
growing  numbers  of  Catholics  be 
coming  imbued  with  the  spiri. 
characteristic  of  our  times,  th< 
spirit  of  indifference  to  religior. 
generally,”  said  Father  Hargedon  , 

Role  for  Laity  in  Worship 

Dr.  Lallous  described  the  pres 
ent-day  liturgical  movement  as  de  ! 
signed  for  education  of  member: 
of  the  church  toward  a  more  com¬ 
plete  realization  of  its  principles. 

I  vs  movement  should  not  bf 

F  I  understood  as  anything  revolu- 
'  I  tionary  even  to  the  extent  of  re- 
I  viving  ancient  forms  of  active  co- 
I  operation  of  the  laity,  which  are  nc 
I  longer  in  accord  with  the  prescrip- 
!  tion  of  the  liturgy,”  he  said.  “It 
does  not  contemplate  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  sanctuary  rail. 

“Its  purpose  is  rather  one  of 
education  which  should  result  in 
the  point  of  view  that  the  members 
of  toe  congregation  should  not  con¬ 
sider  themselves  as  mere  specta¬ 
tors  of  liturgical  functions  but  real 
participants  in  the  conduct  of  of¬ 
ficial  worship. 

“The  layman  is  not  to  take  his 
place  in  his  pew  as  one  would  oc¬ 
cupy  a  seat  at  a  theatre,  to  look 
af“otoers  worship  in  Ws  name,  but 
rather  as  ann  actor  in  the  sacred 
drama  of  the  liturgy,  filling  a  role, 
however,  inconspicuous,  but  still  a 
real  and  even  a  speaking  part. 

“The  idea  of  lay  participation  as 
visioned  by  promoters  of  the  lit¬ 
urgical  movement  is  one  which 
rests  on  a  firm  basis  both  theo¬ 
logical  and  historical. 

“The  liturgical  movement  con¬ 
templates  first  a  campaign  of  edu¬ 
cation,  destined  to  awaken  in  the 
laity  a  liturgical  sense,  by  instruct¬ 
ing  them  concerning  the  mass  and 
their  real  share  in  the  offering  of 
it,  with  the  result  that  they  will  be 
able  tto  follow  the  liturgy  with  the 
missal  and,  taking  a  step  still 
further,  'be  able  to  make  the  re¬ 
sponses  at  low  mass  and  join  in  the 
chant  at  high  mass. 

“Teaching  the  people  to  follow 
the  mass  intelligently,  missal  in 
hand;  allowing  them  the  active 
participation  of  the  dialogue  in  * 
hand;  alowing  them  the  active 
participation  of  the  dialogue  lowi 
mass  and  the  congregationally  | 
sung  high  mass;  emphasizing  the! 
intimate  connection  between  as-  ^ 
sistance  at  mass  and  the  receiving ! 
of  holy  communion — here  you  have 
a  three-fold  program  of  lay  coop- ' 
eration,  quite  in  accord  with  eccle- 1 
siastical  law,  involving  no  radical  ] 
change  of  the  liturgy,  and  never- ! 
theless  making  evident  to  the  man 


m-, 


in  the  pew  his  active  "association  i 
with  the  priest  at  the  altar.”  ) 

Vision  of  “a  Living”  Christ 

A  plea  that  teachers  of  the 
young  make  “a  living  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  instead  of  a  dry  skele¬ 
ton  of  theology”  was  made  by  the; 
Rev.  George  C.  Vogt,  diocesan  di-i 
rector  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who! 
said  he  was  convinced  that  “we 
have  so  overemphasized  theoinp-y 


in  teaching  children  that  we  have 
injured  religion.” 

“The  theologian  has  had  too 
much  to  say  about  a  province  that 
is  not  his,  the  classroom,”  he 
went  on. 

“When  the  theologian  dictates 
methods  in  toe  classroom  he  is  out 
of  his  field.  For  the  last  200  years 
the  theologians  have  been  dictating 
methods.  We  have  been  teaching ' 
theology  instead  of  religion. 

“To  get  down  to  brass  tacks, ' 
Christ  is  the  center  of  all  history. 
He  is  the  center  of  our  lives  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  grace.  Make 
Him  the  focal  point  of  all  instruc¬ 
tions — Him  in  His  sacramental  life 
as  well  as  historical  data. 

“Present  the  story  of  salvation 
with  all  the  dramatic  power  and , 
color  of  the  Scriptures.  Dress  up 
the  theology  in  flesh  and  blood,  in  ■ 
story  and  parable;  make  it  live.”  ' 

Father  Vogt  said  that  the  Con-  ■ 
fraternity  was  beginning  to  issue 
new  textbooks  in  this  field,  in 


which  the  present  books  were  crit¬ 
icized  as  too  expensive,  too  dif¬ 
fuse  or  “dry  as  dust  in  the  old 
theological  tradition.” 


Plea  for  Justice  to  Negroes 


The  plea  in  behalf  of  the  Negro 
was  taken  up  by  speakers  address¬ 
ing  a  panel  on  toe  Catholic  col¬ 
lege  student  and  the  colored  apos- 
tolate,  where  listeners  were  warned 
that  outrages  against  toe  Negro 
had  reached  such  a  point  in  this 
country  as  to  justify  in  the  Ne¬ 
gro’s  mind  toe  qustion  as  to  where 
could  be  found  toe  democracy  the 
nation  is  arming  to  defend. 

Frances  Durkin  of  the  College  of 
Chestnut  Bill,  Philadelphia,  re¬ 
called  that  when  “the  injustice  of 
an  Italian  invasion  into  Ethiopia 
was  gravely  discussed  few  men 
paused  long  enough  to  reflect  upon 
the  treatment  of  some  12,000,000 
members  of  that  same  race  within 
our  own  borders.” 

“Each  year  our  missionaries  un¬ 
dertake  long  journeys  across  the 
sea  to  Christianize  and  educate  the 
African  heaten,”  she  said.  “They 
turn  an  unheeding  shoulder  upon 
the  great  black  army  waiting  at 
America’s  back  door. 

“Thousands  flock  to  theatres  to 
applaud  Negro  artists,  and  then 
refuse  to  employ  their  artisans. 
Even  our  booming  defense  indus¬ 
tries,  which  badly  need  workers, 
have  raised  a  color  barrier.  Indeed, 
the  Negro  laborer  might  justly  de¬ 
mand:  ‘Where  is  this  democracy 
you  are  arming  to  defend?’ 

“Before  rushing  to  the  aid  of 
suppressed  minorities  in  Europe, 
we  had  better  take  stock  of  our 
own  failings. 

“There  can  never  be  an  orderly 
democracy  with  one  group  thwart¬ 
ed  socially.  There  can  never  be  a 
prosperous  democracy  with  so 
many  too  poor  to  buy  necessities. 
In  short,,  there  can  never  be  any 
sort  of  democracy  in  a  land  where 
men  are  crucified  for  their  color 
every  day.” 

Miss  Durkin  suggested  the  for¬ 
mation  of  inter-racial  clubs  on 
every  campus  to  bring  Negroes 
into  contact  with  the  Catholic 
faith,  with  each  member  a  kind  of 
missionary  to  carry  the  religion 
among  the  Negroes. 


Call  for  Extension  of  Faith 

The  racial  problem  was  taken  up 
also  by  the  Very  Rev.  George  Col¬ 
lins  of  Washington,  who  deplored 
the  fact  that  a  relatively  small 
group  of  missionaries  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  winning  7,000,000  Africans 
into  the  church,  while  in  America 
only  296,988  of  the  more  than  12,- 
000,000  Negroes  were  Catholics. 

“Too  many  Christians  are  in  the 
rest  camp  or  absent  without 
leave,”  he  said.  “There  is  a  great 
mass  of  irregulars,  undisciplined, 
ill  equipped,  because  they  have 
never  sat  down  to  think  out  the 
ramifications  of  what  they  believe. 

“Let  there  be  a  moratorium  on 
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exciting  and  inflammatory  talk. 
We  can  do  with  fewer  soap-box 
agitators,  fewer  rabble  rousers  for 
,  personal  profit,  and  fewer  arm- 
I  chair  reformers  with  an  axe  to 
i  grind  whose  perennial  nuisance 
i  value  is  seized  upon  by  the  press, 

I  the  police,  the  politician,  and  some¬ 
times  even  by  church  authorities 
to  annoy  and  discourage  the  really 
apostolic  workers  in  the  couse.” 

Other  panel  sessions  were  held 
on  the  city  parish  confraternity, 
the  modern  means  of  religious  in¬ 
struction,  lay  retreatants,  adult 
discussion  clubs,  the  Catholic  col¬ 
lege  student  and  parish  visitors. 

Archbishop  Cicognani  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  this  evening  and  was 
greeted  by  Cardinal  Daugherty 
and  members  of  the  Monsignori 
of  the  Philadelphia  Archdiocese, 
Later,  Cardinal  Daugherty  and 
Archbishop  Cicognani  held  a  re¬ 
ception  for  the  Congress  guests, 

"  ■■  ' 

Hi- 
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;  Alfred  Rosenberg,  long  the  anti- 
religious  polemist  of  modern  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  protagonist  of  the 
“new'national  church,”  has  just  re- 
i  leased  for  publication  a  thirty-point 
I  program  that  will  form  at  the 
same  time  the  program  and 
tenets  of  the  “religion  of  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism.” 

The  Nazi  religious  concept  is 
founded  not  on  the  worship  of 
Wotan  and  Valhalla,  dear  to  the 
memory  of  General  Erich  von 
Ludendorff,  but  surprising  enough, 
in  view  of  Dr.  Rosenberg’s  past  at¬ 
tacks  on  Christianity  and  its  teach¬ 
ings,  on  a  partial  worship  of  God, 
whose  works  are  “eternal.” 

Briefly  but  succinctly  he  outlines 
j  the  organization  and  teachings  of 
f'l  the  church  in  the  following  phrases 
— for  which,  as  the  Swiss  Socialist 


of  Zurich 
points  out,  “one  needs  to  be  no  ; 
ecclesiast  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusion”  ; 

1.  The  National  Reich  Church 

specifically  demands  the  immediate  ; 
turning  over  to  its  possession  of  all 
churches  and  chapels,  to  become  ; 
national  churches.  : 

2.  The  German  people  have  no  s 
call  to  serve  the  National  Reich  | 
Church,  but  that  church  itself  is  I 
called  to  serve  its  single  doctrine —  I 
race  and  people. 

3.  The  domain  of  the  National ' 
Reich  Church  is  limited  by  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  frontiers  of  the  Reich  and 
its  colonies. 

4.  The  National  Reich  Church 
will  oblige  no  German  to  adhere  to 
it.  It  is,  however,  ready  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  include  in  its  ranks 


Continued  on  Page  Ten 


every  German  soul.  Other  churches 


or  religious  associations,  above  all 


J,-:  ?. 


those  based  on  international  bodies 
or  directed  from  abroad,  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  Germany  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reich  Church. 

5.  The  National  Reich  Church  is 
immutably  fixed  in  its  one  objec¬ 
tive:  to  destroy  that  Christian  be¬ 
lief  imported  into  Germany  in  the 
imfortunate  year  800,  whose  tenets 
conflict  with  both  the  heart  and 
the  mentality  of  the  German. 

6.  No  structural  alterations  will 
be  carried  out  on  existing  churches 
in  the  Reich  after  their  confisca¬ 
tion,  for  they  are  living  monuments 
of  German  culture  and  develop¬ 
ment.  As  German  property  they 
are  not  only  to  be  appreciated  but 
also  to  be  kept  up. 

7.  In  the  National  Reich  Church 
there  will  be  no  erudites,  pastors, 
chaplains  or  religious  orders;  only 
the  national  “orators”  of  the 
Reich  will  be  allowed  to  speak. 

8.  Services  of  the  National  Reich 
Church  will  be  held  only  at  night; 
they  will  be  hqjd  on  Saturday  night 
with  festive  ul^in^tion. 

9.  In  the  Ifetional  J^eich  Church 
German  men  and  wo^^p,  boys  and 
girls’  must  recogii^ze  l^lod  and  his 
eternal  work. 

10.  The  National  Reich  Church 
will  unceasingly  pursue  its  efforts 

!  to  attach  itself  to  the  State,  to 
'  which  it  will  submit  is  a  loyal 
servant,  -"^or  this  reason  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reich  Church  demands  that 
all  church  property  belonging  to 
all  confessions  shall  be  immediate¬ 
ly  handed  over  to  the  State. 
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It  wishes  tEa^  in  the  luture  ho 
church  of  whatever  sect  be  allowed 
to  acquire,  possess  or  receive  by 
legacy  any  parcel  of  German  soil, 
however  small,  for  it  is  not  the 
church  that  conquered,  pursued  and 
tilled  the  land  but  the  German 
people, 

11.  All  are  excluded  from  be¬ 
coming  “orators”  in  the  National 
Church  who  today  or  in  the  future 
attempt  by  any  means  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  Christian  faith,  for  they 
are  not  only  liars  to  themselves 
but  also  to  the  German  people. 

12.  Orators  of  the  National  ^ 
Church  will  be  assimilated  into  the  p* 
category  of  state  functionaries, 
under  whose  laws  they  will  live. 

Bible  to  Be  Suppressed 

13.  The  National  Reich  Church 

demands  the  immediate  cessation 
of  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  as  well 
as  its  dissemination,  throughout 
the  Reich  and  colonies.  All  Stm- 
day  papers  with  any  religious  con- 1 ,  _ 
tent  also  shall  be  suppressed.  f  Jy' 


IsT  ThV  National  Reich  Church  j,  . 
;||^jwill  see  to  it  that  this  book  spread 
'^^^its  active  forces  among  the  entire 
S/ffi  population  and  that  all  Germans  # 
Siilive  by  it. 

17.  The  National  Reich  Church  |j' 
stipulates  that  the  future  editions  p 
of  “Mein  Kampf”  shall  contain  its 

-^present  number  of  pages  and  con¬ 
tents  unmodified. 

18.  The  National  Reich  Church 
will  remove  from  the  altars  of  all 
churches  the  Bible,  the  cross  and 
religious  objects. 

19.  In  their  place  will  be  set  that 
which  must  be  venerated  by  the 

Cl  German  people  and  therefore  is  by 
i^^God,  our  most  saintly  book,  “Mein 
■  I  Kampf,”  and  to  the  left  of  this  a 
sword. 

!f,v  IsT/M  20.  The  “orators”  of  the  Nation- 
*4 ,  '  I  al  Reich  phurch,  during  their  serv-  ^ 
» ices,  will’  explain  to  their  hearers 
’ "  ^  the  contents  of  this  book  to  the 
best  of  their  consciences  and  their 
U  knowledge. 


i 


14.  The  National  Reich  Church 


21.  In  the  National  Reich  Church 


shall  see  that  the  importation  of  f  there  wp  be  no  remission  of  sins, 

the  Bible  and  other  religious  works  tenet  is  that  once  committ^,  ^ 

into  Reich  territory  is  made  im- ^ 

Possible  SpIPlacably  punished  by  the  laws  of 

possiD^.  ,  „  .  ,  - nature  and  m  this  world. 


15.  The  National  Reich  Church 
[decrees  that,  the  most  important! 
!  document  of  all  time — therefore 
[  the  guiding  dbbument  of  the  Ger- 
iman  people — is  the ‘  book  of  our 
;  Fuehrer,  “Mein  Kampf.”  It  recog- 
Inizes  that  this  book  contains  the 
I  principles  of  the  purist  ethnic 
;j  morals  under  which  the  German 

il  people  must  live. 

- -^1-' 


22.  The  National  Reich  Church 
I  does  not  recognize  the  right  of 
“baptism  of  a  German  child  by 
J  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
I  Ghost. 

23.  Parents  of  a  new-born  Ger- 
Iman  E-abe  will  swear  an  oath  be- 
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the  altar  of  the  church  in  the 
allowing  words: 

The  Husband:  I  swear  before 
God  this  sacred  oath;  that  1  > 

father  of  this  child,  and  my  wife 
are  proved  descendants  of  tne 
Aryan  race.  As  father  I  swe^'  to 
bring  up  this  child  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  spirit  for  the  German  peo- 
ple. 

The  Wife;  I  swear  before  God 

this  sacred  oath;  that  I  -  have 

had  a  child  of  my  husband  and 
that  he  is  the  father  of  that  child. 

I,  its  mother,  am  of  proved  Aryan 
descent.  As  mother  I  swear  to 
bring  up  this  child  in  the  German 
spirit  for  the  German  people. 

On  the  basis  of  this  oath  the 
new-born  will  be  accepted  as  a  Ger¬ 
man  child;  he  will  receive  a  di¬ 
ploma  [birth  certificate]  naming 
him  a  German  citizen. 

24.  The  National  Reich  Church 
rejects  the  rite  of  confirmation 
and,  above  it,  the  rite  of  baptism, 
and  forbids  instruction  in  cate¬ 
chism,  communion  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  pre-communicants.  The 
place  of  spiritual  instruction  for 
youth  is  and  will  remain — the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  school  and-  the  German 
youth  camps. 

25.  To  solemnize  the  close  of  the 
school  year  the  National  Reich 
Church  stipulates  that  this  shall  be 
a  “day  of  youth.”  This  day  shall 
fall  on  Good  Friday,  and  on  that 
day  only  chiefs  of  youth  organiza¬ 
tions  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  in 
the  National  Reich  churches. 

26.  Marriage  of  German  men 
and  women  in  the  church  shall 
consist  of  an  oath  of  fidelity 
spoken  with  the  right  hand  touch¬ 
ing  the  sword  on  the  altar.  There 
will  be  no  kneeling  to  take  any 
oath  or  to  perform  any  reverence, 
as  this  action  is  undignified  to  a 
German. 

27.  The  tenth  day  before  Whit¬ 
sun  is  designated  the  day  of  the 
family. 

28.  The  National  Reich  Church 
refuses  to  recognize  the  usual  day 
of  penitence  and  prayer.  Only  one 

religious  festival  will  be  allowed _ 

the  day  on  which  the  National 
Reich  Church  was  founded. 

29.  The  National  Reich  Church 
forbids  the  creation  of  any  reli¬ 
gious  insignia. 

30.  On  the  day  of  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  National  Reich  Church 
tne  Christian  cross  shall  be  re- 
moved  from  all  churches,  cathe¬ 
drals  and  chapels  inside  the  fron- 
tiers  of  the  Reich  and  its  colonies 
and  will  be  replaced  by  the  symbol 
tika"'"^”*^^^^®  Germany— the  swas- 

This  program,  already  widely 

bier 

archs,  has  been  submitted  to 
Reichsfuehrer  Hitler  for  his  ac- 
tion.  The  people  themselves  have 
not  been  informed  nor  will  thev 
be  until  the  church  is  accepted. 

Bavarian  Priests  Protest 
The  British  radio  reported  ves- 
Bavarian  clergy 
read  before  Christmas  a  pastoral 

pulpits  of  all 
-  .atholic  churches  in  Bavaria”  de- 
Varmg  that  “chains  are  laid  upon 
\  that  recall  the  days  of  persecu- 
\of  the  early  Catholic  Church.” 

■,\  fore  being  suppressed  by  Ger-  ■ 

was  I 

it 


secretly  sent  from  Germany  and 
has  been  received  in  England,”  the 
British  broadcast  said.  The  letter, 
as  recorded  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System^ said: 

I  “A  feeliitg^  of  intense  indigna- 
5tion  rouses  the  wh(^  of  Bavaria. 
“The  symbol  of  thft^^ross  is  taken 
away  from  all  tire  schools  and 
chains  are  laid  upon  us  that  re¬ 
call  the  days  of  persecution  of  the 
early  Catholic  Church. 

“We  Bavarian  Catholics  have  al- 
Jways  made  a  great  effort  to  pre- 
^3  serve  our  faith  in  our  country,  and  , 
■|we  have  stood  for  many  things 
jwith  extreme  patience.  But  if  we 
y  keep  silent  much  longer  we  vill , 
neglect  our  most  sacf ed  duties, 

^  God  and  the  Church,  and  the  faith- 
,  ful  will  be  unable  to  understand] 

I  our  attitude.” 


MR  TASKS  MAPPED 
lY  CHO: 


Six-Point 


Program  '  includes 
Ministering  to  Service  Men, 
Aliens  and  Objectors 


ATTITUDES  ARE  DEFINED 


Pastoral  Letter  Says  Conflict 
Is  Result  of  World-Wide 
Ignoring  of  God’s  Laws 
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A  six-point  wartime  program  to 
be  carried  on  under  a  coordinating 
committee  for  wartime  service  was 
made  public  yesterday  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  program  includes  ministering 
to  men  in  the  armed  forces,  to 
aliens,  to  conscientious  objectors; 
.special  work  in  communities  near 
training  camps  and  defense  plants, 
reign  relief  appeals  and  a  study 
___  problems  involved  in  a  post-war 
order  that  will  assure  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

At  the  same  time  the  council 
made  public  a  special  pastoral  let¬ 
ter  sent  from  its  offices  at  297 
Fourth  Avenue  to  its  150,000  local 
churches,  on  the  responsibilities 
and  attitudes  of  church  members 
in  the  light  of  the  war. 

The  letter  was  drafted  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  attended  by  eighty  official¬ 
ly  delegated  representatives  of  the 
twenty-four  denominations  com¬ 
posing  the  council. 

Threefold  Responsibility 

The  letter  pointed  out  that 
Christians  now  had  a  threefold 
responsibility,  “as  citizens  of  a  na¬ 
tion  which,  under  God,  is  dedicated  f 
to  human  freedom;  as  members  of 
the  church  of  America,  which  is ' 
called  to  minister  to  people  under 
heavy  strain,  and  as  members  of 
the  world-wide  church,  which 
unites  in  common  fellowship  men 
of  every  race  and  nation  who 
acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour.” 

v'  -s' 


Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  dean  or 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council,  and  Dr.  Albert 
Edward  Day  of  Pasadena,  Calif., ' 
vice  president  of  the  council,  pre-  j 
sided  at  the  special  session.  , 

“The  calculated  treachery  of  re-  ^ 
cent  aggressions  has  evoked  In- 1 
stant  condemnation,”  the  letter ' 
said.  “It  is  a  manifestation  of  a ' 
great  flood  of  evil  that  has  over¬ 
whelmed  nation  after  nation,  de¬ 
stroying  human  rights  and  leaving 
men  the  victims  of  irresponsible 
force. 

“Yet  we  must  realize  that  the 
war  is  but  the  most  shocking  sign 
of  the  demoralization  of  modern 
life  and  international  conduct.  The 
laws  of  God  have  not  been  honored. 
Now  the  awful  consequences  are 
laid  bare.  Conscious  of  our  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  world’s  sin,  we  would 
.  be  humble  and  penitent  before  God. 

(“As  members  of  the  world-wide 
church,  which  transcends  all  dif¬ 
ferences  of  race  and  nation,  we  I 
have  obligations  which  reach 
beyond  our  own  country.  We  must 
preserve  at  all  costs  the  world-wide 
Christian  fellowship,  without  which  ' 
no  free  world  order  of  justice  and 
peace  can  be  achieved.  In  times  of 
war  Christians  in  different  nations 
are  still  members  of  the  one  Body  - 
of  Christ.  They  must  pray,  not ! 
merely  for  their  own  national  in-  ■ 
terest,  but  that  God’s  will  may  be 
done  in  and  through  all  nations. 

“They  must  remember  that  in 
every  warring  nation  there  are  men 
and  women  who,  in  spite  of  dif¬ 
ferent  political  allegiances,  are  one 
with  us  in  the  ecumenical  church 
and  who  also  pray  for  its  fuller 
realization  and  the  coming  of  God’s 
Kingdom  in  the  world.  As  this  uni¬ 
versal  church  strengthens  and  ex¬ 
tends  its  fellowship  and  deepens  its 
loyalty  to  one  Lord  and  Master  it 
will  be  the  greatest  of  all  forces 
binding  a  broken  world  together. 

A  Pattern  of  Conduct 

j  “We  therefore  call  upon  our  fel¬ 
low  Christians: 

“To  bow  in  penitence  before  the 
judgments  of  God,  who  is  the 
Ruler  of  nations  and  the  Father 
of  mankind; 

“To  devote  themselves  to  pre- 
I  serving  and  strengthening  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy; 

“To  withstand  any  propaganda 
of  hatred  or  revenge  and  to  refuse 
it  the  sanction  of  religion; 

“To  manifest  Christian  good-will 
toward  those  among  us  whose 
origin  was  in  nations  with  which 
our  country  is  now  at  war; 

“To  succor  with  generosity  all 
who  suffer  from  the  ravages  of 
war; 

“To  minister  to  the  deeper  needs 
of  men  in  the  nation’s  service; 

“To  pray  constantly  that  our’ na¬ 
tional  leaders  may  be  guided  and 
strengthened  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  that  after  this  tragic  conflict 
there  shall  come  a  new  world  of 
righteousness,  justice  and  peace 
for  all  nations; 

“To  strive  for  national  policies 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  God 
rather  than  to  seek  the  divine 
sanction  for  a  human  purpose; 

“To  work  actively  and  persist¬ 
ently  for  justice  and  good-will 
among  all  racial  groups  both  in 
our, own  country  and  throughout 
the  world; 


To  mairitam  iiriDrokefr  uie  lei- 
lowship  of  prayer  with  Christians  | 
ever5rwhere;  ^ 

“To  be  steadfastly  loyal  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church;  holy — sanc¬ 
tified  to  the  redemptive  purpose  -  ji 
of  God;  catholic — of  all  believers j 
and  in  all  ages;  > 

“To  pray  without  ceasing  that; 
God’s  name  may  be  hallowed  and] 

His  will  be  done  in  isarth  as  it  is 
in  Heaven; 

“To  maintain  confident  faith  in 
God  as  the  refuge  and  strength 
1 1  of  His  people  even  in  the  darkest  1 
I  night,  and  to  trust  in  the  triumph; 
of  His  .will.”  S' 


say  that  too i 


«y,  NAVY  EEADY 
TO  USE  COLLEGES 
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Plan  to  Send  Many  in  Uniform 
to  Classes  Awaits  Only  the 
President’s  Approval 


REQUISITIONING  IS  DENIED 


Will  Be.  Left  Out 


(1  r  ^.caaemic 

;  ?  Many  thousands  of  young  men  jS  next 


young 

I  now  in  the  armed  services  will  be 
transferred  from  the  barracks  to 
the  classrooms  of  the  nation’s  col¬ 
leges  to  begin  intensive  courses, 
according  to  a  plan  that  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  cooperation  with  leading  educa¬ 
tors,  and  now  awaits  only  the 
President’s  approval  before  going 
into  effect. 

This  was  announced  yesterday 
by  representatives  of  the  Army 
■  and  Navy  before  1,000  educators 
who  jammed  the  main  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  New  Yorker  for  the 
opening  of  the  fifty-sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  Middle  States 
f Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  and  Affiliated  As¬ 
sociations. 

Although  the  military  represent¬ 
atives  refused  to  divulge  the  details 
of  this  plan,  they  took  special  pains 
to  deny  that  the  government 
planned  to  take  over  any  of  the 
colleges  to  which  service  men 
would  be  sent  for  courses  lasting 
from  nine  months  to  more  than 
two  years. 

“To  Be  No  Requisitioning” 

Said  the  Army’s  representative, 
Lieut.  Col.  Harley  B.  West: 

“Any  relation  between  the  armed 
services  and  collegiate  institutions 


IS  going  to  be  purely  voluntar^ 
there  is  to  be  no  requisitioning. 
And  I  cannot 
strongly.’’ 

And  a  short  time  later,  when  it 
seemed  that  some  of  the  educators 
were  still  not 
position 


of 


certain  about  the 
tl»e  government's 
scheme  to  utilize  colleges,  the 
Navy’s  Spokesman,  Joseph  W. 
Barker,  special  assistant  to  Secre-  ,  , 
tary  of  tire  Navy  Knox,  made  the 
following  statement: 


I'*'’'™' 

Dr.  Day  said: 

fhaf  Navy  people  feel  j 

^  f  education  is  not 

combat  forces.  They 
killers  by  going  the  * 
ral  arts  way.  I  am  rather  per- 
ua  ed  that  is  true.  Liberal  educa- 
.uon  m  substantially  out  for  the 

;  Navy  are 

persuaded  that  what  they  need  i 
^:from  colleges  is  technical  and  pro- 

■  training  in  very  large 

)  quantities.  Anri  i-vio+'r.  _ 


“There  is  no  desire  on  the  partf  that’s  what  they 

f  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  to  I  to  schL?T^^»^  service  men 


of 

dictate  to  you  what  you  must  do. 
We  are  hoping  to  give  you  a  max¬ 
imum  of  leeway  In  the  presentation 
of  material  and  a  maximum  of 
academic  freedom.” 

Earlier  in  the  day  Dr.  Edmund 
E.  Day,  president  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  had  announced  that  as 
many  as  250,000  service  men  would 
be  sent  to  colleges  under  this  plan. 
The  Army  and  Navy  officials  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  this  figure.  They 
also  declined  to  say  how  many  col¬ 
leges  had  been  selected  for  train¬ 
ing. 

The  schools  selected,”  said  Colo- 


■ ;;  V. 


Project  Held  Purely  Voluntary 
— Smaller  Schools  Fear  They  ^  ftii  i  pline  and  receive  Army  pay.  Mili- 


■nel  West,  “will  be  those  in  a  posi- 
■Ition  to  furnish  the  instruction  re- 
,  quired  and  possessing  the  requisite 
;  facilities  for  housing  and  feeding. 

Students  will  be  under  Army  disci' 


tary  training  will  be  subordinate  to 
academic  work.  We  hope  the  corn- 
will  be  announced  within 
two  weeks.  I  strongly 
suggest  that  there  wll  be  no  ad- 


vantage  to  any  one  to  write,  wire, 
7^: -F  and  least  of  all,  to  come  to  Wash- 
'  ington.” 

Small  Colleges  Alarmed 
The  announcement  brought  a 
sharp  reaction  from  heads  of  small 
colleges  who  felt  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  would  ignore  them  in 
this  scheme.  This,  coupled  with  the 
depletion  of  student  bodies  because 
of  the  ’teen-age  draft  law  would, 
they  said,  virtually  force  them  to 
close  their  doors. 

A  typical  expression  of  the  atti- 
!  tude  among  heads  of  small  colleges 
;  was  that  of  Dr.  Fred  P.  *  Corson, 
president  of  Dickinson  College  in 
Pennsylvania. 

“If  we  small  colleges,  who  re¬ 
mained  small  because  we  felt  that 
was  the  best  way  to  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  are  not  included  in  this  plan, 
it  will  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  j 
educational  procedure  on  which 
our  democracy  is  built.  It  may  be 
the  end  of  independent  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States.” 

It  was  the  general  feeling  among 
the  educators  at  the  convention 
that  this  plan  would  accelerate  the 
trend  toward  the  abandonment  of 
liberal  arts  courses  in  colleges  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  in  favor  of  pure  sci¬ 
ences,  mathematics,  medicine,  den- 
Itistry,  engineering  and  kindred 

professions 


f 


' .  jto  school  for, 

Marshall,  a  member  of 
^  :.r  ,  0  York  Board  of  Education,  . 

^  against  the  increasing  T 

fPower  of  the  military  over  educs^  f' 
tion  while  expressing  admiration  I 
for  its  skill  at  warfare.  I 

There  is  no  more  reason,”  he  i 

•  i  thhit^tJ  military  men  to 

1  cnink  they  know  which  boys  vnll  I 

profit  by  schooling,  what  courses  | 
ill  prepare  them  and  how  the  I 
the  war  and  peace  can  be 
taught  better  than  teachers  than 
there  is  for  teachers  to  think  they 

in  Tunis  or 

New  Guinta  better  than  military 
men.  l  believe  that  the  most  im- 
^;*"®tion  of  the  public 
schools  today  is  to  fight  and  main¬ 
tain  local  civilian  control  over  edu¬ 
cation.” 

^The  growing  seriousness  of  the 
situation  in  colleges  today  led  to 
some  frank  self-criticism  by  speak-  . 

for  this  was  set  by  f 
‘^®®^aration  that:' 
liege  entrance  requirements  .  . 
have  set  education  topsy-turvv  be-*  • 
cause  they  have  caused  it  to  build ; 
education  down  from  the  colleges  I 
>  mstead  of  up  from  the  kinder- 1 
.  garten  or  nursery  school  ’’ 
i  He  deplored  the  “verbalistic  ten-  i 
^dency’’  among  teachers,  and  ac- 
jcused  educators  of  having  “fos-l 
tered  the  fantasy  of  the  white  i  ' 

[  man’s  burden  as  a  sort  of  morSi 

slip  cover  to  hide  the  shabby  tex-l 
we  have  shown  toward  i 


which 


attitudes  cannot  truly 

K:d 


be  the  attitudes,  the  aims  or  the 
ends  of  a  democratic  people.” 

Marshall  Lashes  at  Tradition 

He  lashed  out  at  musty  tradi¬ 
tion  that  stressed  courses  without 
regard  for  the  needs  of  students. 
The  war,  he  continued,  has  shown 
college  men  that  students’  needs 
are  more  important  than  academic 
tradition. 

“For  the  duration,  at  least  in  col¬ 
leges  as  in  high  schools,”  he  point¬ 
ed  out,  “the  aimless  liberal  arts 
course  which  was  neither  liberal 
nor  art  is  being  modified  by  find¬ 
ing  specific  motivations  in  the  war 
effort.  This  does  not  mean  that 
vocational  education  is  the  only 
education  worth  while,  but  educa¬ 
tion  should  lead  to  the  students’ 
finding  a  vocation.” 

In  defense  of  liberal  arts  courses 
Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  dean  ofL 
Barnard  College,  reminded  the  edu¬ 
cators  that  although  “the  machin¬ 
ery  of  education  is  in  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  shake-up,  those  values  which 
grow  from  the  humanities  will  be 
preserved.  For  those  are  the  things 
we  are  fighting  for.” 


'ffifeeFi^aker  was;C^ude  M. 
Fuess,  headmaster  at  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  Andover.  The  chairman  of , 
the  convention  was  William  E.  | 
Weld  of  Wells  College,  who  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association. 

At  the  evening  session  Dr. 
George  D.  Stoddard,  Commissioner  | 
of  Education  for  New  York  State, 
told  the  delegates  that  after  the 
war  educators  must  strive  to  make 
certain  that  the  Allied  nations 
I  “nail  down  a  peace  that  will  be 
worth  something.” 

He  said  he  did  not  expect  Rus,sia 
to  be  content  merely  with  internal  i 
problems,  or  that  China  and  India  j 
would  fall  back  into  medieval  ideas 
and  custom.  He  envisioned  a 
world,  including  Germany  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  needing  more  than  material 
things  to  come  back  to  balance 
and  to  escape  future  world  con¬ 
flicts.  j 

He  said  an  exchange  of  scholars  | 
among  nations,  greater  than  anyi 
the  world  h!i,s  ever  known,  would  i 
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Leaders  of  China  Reveal  How 
Their  Faith  Has  Served  as  ^ 
a  Source  of  Strength 


HESTUDIEDBI 


E 


LEIN  PRISON 


|She  Describes  Gradual  Growth 
of  Her  Belief— It  Started 
From  Virtual  Skepticism 


The  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
iMethodist  Church,  Neio  York  City, 
j/ias  granted  permission  to  the 
liVort/i  American  Newspaper  Alii- 
lance  to  distribute  the  following 
Idocuments:  “I  Bear  My  Witness/’ 
Iby  G-eneralissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
land  “I  Confess  My  Faith,”  by 
lilfadame  Chiang  Kai-shek  —  the 
^estimony  of  two  of  the  world’s 
loutstanding  Christians  and  Meth- 
jodists.  The  Generalissimo’s  testi- 
|mony  was  written  after  he  had 
been  held  prisoner  by  discontented 
■.dements  in  Sian  in  December, 
IL936. 


I  Bear  My  Witness 


By  GEN.  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 

I  have  now  been  a  Christian 
[  for  several  years  and  during  that 
time  I  have  been  a  constant  read¬ 
er  of  the  Bible.  Never  before  was 
the  sacred  book  so  interesting  to 
me  as  during  my  two  Veeks’  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Sian.  ; 

This  unfortunate  affair  occurred 
suddenly  and  I  found  myself  in 
captivity  without  a  single  earthly 
belonging.  From  my  captors  I 
asked  but  one  thing— the  Bible 
In  my  solitude  I  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  reading  and  medita¬ 
tion.  The  greatness  and  love  of 


1 


Chiist'  burst  upon  me  witn  a 
new  inspiration,  increasing  my 
strength  to  struggle  against  evil, 
to  overcome  temptation,  and  to 
uphold  righteousness. 

I  was  deeply  conscious  of  a 
strong  spiritual  support,  for 
which  I  extend  hearty  thanks  to 
all  my  fellow-Christlans  who 
prayed  for  me,  and  to  which  I 
testify  that  the  name  of  God  may 
be  glorified. 

In  all  my  meditations  the  words 
of  Christ  recurred  and  provided 
me  with  rich  spiritual  suste¬ 
nance.  Truly  great  is  the  love  of 
Christ.  Surrounded  as  I  was  by 
enemies,  and  in  their  power,  I 
recalled  how  He  entreated  for¬ 
giveness  for  His  own  enemies: 
‘‘Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do.” 


Disregard  of  Danger 

Before  I  went  to  Shensi  I  was 
already  aware  of  the  perverted 
thoughts  and  unusual  activities 
in  the  army  there.  I  had  received 
reports  of  the  intrigues  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  rumblings  that  were 
threatening  to  undermine  the 
unity  of  the  State.  My  associates 
tried  to  peisuade  me  to  abandon 
the  journey,  but  I  replie;^: 

“Now  that  our  country  is  uni¬ 
fied  and  the  foundation  of  the 
State  established,  the  command¬ 
er  in  chief  of  the  armies  has  re¬ 
sponsibilities  from  which  he  dare 
not  withdraw.  I  have  dedicated 
my  soul  and  body  to  the  service 
of  China  without  regard  to  my 
personal  safety. 

When  Christ  entered  Jerusalem 
the  last  time  He  knew  the  danger 
ahead,  but  triumphantly  He  rode 
into  the  city  without  fear.  What 
greatness!  What  courage!  In 
comparison  how  unimportant  my 
life  must  be!  So  why  should  I 
hesitate? 

My  fondness  for  my  troops  has 
always  been  as  great  as  the  love 
between  brothers,  and  this  love 
drew  me  into  the  heart  of  the 
rebellion.  This  disregard  of  dan¬ 
ger  caused  deep  concern  to  the 
government  and  worried  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  numerous  prayers  were 
offered  by  Christian  friends.  In  : 

)  the  midst  of  it  all  my  under- 
j  standing  and  my  love  increased. 

I  Strength  Through  Faith. 

Following  my  detention  my 
captors  made  demands,  offered 
terms,  flattered  me,  threatened 
violence  and  torture  and  a  public 
trial  by  “the  People’s  Front.” 
On  every  hand  was  danger,  but  ; 
my  faith  in  Christ  increased  and 
I  had  no  thought  of  yielding  to 
pressure. 

In  this  strange  predicament  I 
distinctly  ecalled  the  forty  days 
and  nights  our  Lord  withstood  ' 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  His 
prayers  in  the 'garden  of  Ge’thse- 
mane,  the  indignities  heaped  - 
upon  Him  at  His  trial,  and  the 
prayers  He  offered  for  His  ene¬ 
mies  while  dying  upon  the  Cross.  ’ 
I  remembered  the  prayers  of¬ 
fered  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  during 
his  imprisonment  in  London. 
These  scenes  passed  vividly  be¬ 
fore  me  again  and  again  like  so 
many  pictures. 

My  sHen^th  wte  redoubled  to  ! 
resist  the  rbcalcf^wjty,  and  with  ' 
the  vision  of^ giit^op  the  Cross  : 
before  mei  1  prepared  to  ■ 

make  the  ^1  if  called  ! 

deter¬ 
mined  upo^a^  hours«i^  action 
I  was  comfl^ed  and  at  rest.  ’ 


Forgave  His  Enemies 

Following  the  settlement  of  the 
■ian  affair,  the  rebels  were  nat- 
irally  frightened,  knowing  that 
heir  actions  were  treasonable 
But  I  remembered  Christ’s  in- 


I  iimction  to  u.ose  who  sTti 

against  U8  ‘‘H^v.n.y  times  seven 
^  repentance, 

^ il^at  they  should  be 
allov.'cd  to  star  life  anew  At 
the  same  time  :  humbled 

because  my  own  faith  had  not 
been  strong  enouk.:  to  influence 
and  restraiii  my  follower.;. 

In  am  an  ardent  follower  of 
the  revolution  begun  by  Dr.  s-  n 
Ya'-sen  and  based  by  hin;  on  San 
Min  Chu  !  (r-inciries  o'  :.he 
people.'.  Di .  Sun  wa.s  a  ChiL'':tn. 
and  the  grea*'*st  thing  about  hii"i 
was  the  lovo  he  receiveed  fic.r.- 
Chri.si-,love  hich  sough:  the 
I  emancitiation  of  ‘he  weakei’  laci-s 
and  the  wrlfare  ol  oppret-ti  d  peo- 
;  ple.x.  This  ;;pirit  remair.  vi'h  u 
I  now  and  i-eache.--  to  the  skies.  At 
I  the  outset  my  ^aith  in  Di.  Sur  hcl 
!  not  appear  to  have  any  rellfelou.s 
I  significance,  although  it  v.-n,  .cin-. 

ilar  to  a  religious  faith,  -'or  faith 
'  in  the  cause  of  iiie  revolution  ir 
I  not  unlike  faith  in  the  religiom- 
sense. 

Since  1  began  training  the  Chi- 
ne.se  cadet-  and  launched  rhe  ex¬ 
pedition  to  unify  China  I  have 


j  repeated  to  my  followers  two 
j  principles; 

(1)  On  detecting  selfishness  on 
,  my  part,  or  any  plans  contrary 
I  to  the  interests  of  my  country  and 
people,  any  one  may  accuse  me  of 
j  guilt  and  put  me  to  death. 

!  (2)  Should  my  words  or  actions 

betray  lack  of  truth  and  good 
i  faith,  or  indicate  departure  from 
the  causes  and  principles  of  the 
I  Chinese  revolution,  any  of  my 
I  subordinates  may  take  me  for  an 
■  enemy  and  put  me  to  death.  I 
I  believe  these  two  principles  are  in 
line  with  the  spirit  of  the  love 
,j  of  Christ  and  the  forbearance  and 
1'  magnanimity  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

‘  Nation  Depends  on  Faith 

i  '  Today  I  find  that  I  have  taken 
1  a  further  step  and  have  become  a 
j  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  "^his 
j  makes  me  realize  more  fully  ihan 
i  ever  that  the  success  of  our  revo- 
I  lution  depends  upon  men  of  faith, 
i  men  of  character  who,  because  of 
1  their  faith,  will  not  sacrifice  prin- 
ciple  for  personal  safety  under 
1  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
]  crisis.  In  other  words,  a  man’s 
:  life  may  be  sacrificed  or  his  per- 
1  son  held  in  bondage,  but  his  faith 
j  and  spirit  can  never  be  restrained. 
Such  is  the  importance  of  faith 
in  the  revolution  and  fa-ith  in 
God. 

The  life  of  Christ  is  a  long  rec¬ 
ord  of  affliction  and  persecution. 
His  spirit  of  forbearance.  His 
J  love  and  His  benevolence  shine 
I  through  it  all.  No  more  valuable 
I  lesson  has  yet  come  to  me  out  of 
I  my  Christian  experience. 

J  Without  religion  there  can  be 

Jno  real  understanding  of  life. 
Without  faith  our  human  prob¬ 
lems,  great  and  small,  are  diffi¬ 
cult  of  solution.  Often  when  face 
to  face  with  opposition  and  pos¬ 
sible  danger,  we  mortals  are 
prone  to  retreat  and  to  abandon 
our  work  half  done.  Such  lack 
of  confidence  in  oui'^ves  is  often 
due  to  the  absence'  of  a  strong 
religious  faith. 

What  I  have  said  represents  my 
spiritual  cono^p^ons,  interspersed 
with  a  few  out  of  my  own  ' 

experience.  I  offer  them  as  a  tes¬ 
timony,  and  not  in  any  sense  to 
exalt  my  own  worthiness  and 
achievements.  I  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend  greetings  to  the 
Methodist  Conference  and  to  ex-  ; 
press  my  thanks  to  Christians  ; 
everywhere  for  their  earnest  and  f 
continued  prayers  on  my  behalf. 


I  Confess  My  Faith 

By  MME.  CHIANG  KAI-SHEK 

By  nature  I  am  not  a  religious 
person.  At  least  not  in  the  com-  i 
mon  acceptance  of  that  term.  I  ; 
am  not  by  nature  a  mystic.  I  am  ■ 
practical-minded.  Mundane  things 
have  meant  much  to  me,  perhaps 
too  much. 

Mundane,  not  material  things. 

I  care  more  for  a  beautiful  cela¬ 
don  vase  than  for  costly  jewels.  ! 

I  am  more  disturbed  as  I  trav¬ 
erse  the  crowded,  dirty  streets  of 
an  interior  city  than  I  am  by  the 
hazards  of  flying  with  poor  visi¬ 
bility,  which  my  husband  and  I 
experienced  the  other  day.  Per¬ 
sonal  danger  means  nothing  to  - 
me.  But  I  am  concerned  that  my 
schools  for  the  children  of  the 
revolutionary  heroes  shall  raise  i 
for  them,  and  perhaps  for  the 
communities  -which  they  re¬ 
turn,  the  stana^ife  of  living  and 
the  quality  of  life 
Also,  I  am  more  or  less  skepti-  i 
cal.  I  used  to  think  faith,  belief, 
immortality  were  more  or  less 
imaginary.  I  believed  in  the  world 
seen,  not  the  world  unseen.  I 
could  not  accept  things  just  be¬ 
cause  they  had  always  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  other  words,  a  religion 
good  enough  for  my  fathers  did 
not  necessarily  appeal  to  me.  I 
do  not  yet  believe  in  predigested 
religion  in  palatable,  sugar- 
coated  doses. 


Mother  and  Prayer  | 

I  knew  my  mother  lived  very  l| 
close  to  God.  I  recognized  some-  ii 
thing  great  in  her.  And  I  believe  ' 
that  my  childhood  training  in-  ; 
fluenced  me  greatly,  even  though  ; 

I  was  more  or  less  rebellious  at 
the  time.  It  must  often  have  | 
grieved  my  beloved  mother  that  I  ^ 
found  family  prayers  tiresome 
and  frequently  found  myself  con¬ 
veniently  thirsty  at  the  moment, 
so  that  I  had  to  slip  out  of  the 
room. 

Like  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I  ' 
always  had  to  go  to  church,  and  , 

I  I  hated  the  long  sermons.  But  , 
today  I  feel  that  this  church-  ^ 

;  going  habit  established  some-  | 

I  thing,  a  kind  of  stability,  for  i 
•  which  I  am  grateful  to  my  par-  i 
:  ents.  I 

My  mother  was  not  a  senti-  | 

,  mental  parent.  In  many  ways  she 
was  a  Spartan.  But  one  of  my 
strongest  childhood  Impressions 
;  is  of  Mother  going  to  a  room  she 
kept  for  the  purpose  on  the  third 
floor  to  pray.  She  spent  hours  in 
1  prayer,  often  beginning  before 

dawn.  When  we  asked  her  ad- 
'  vice  about  anything,  she  would  , 

say,  “I  must  ask  God  first.”  | 
And  we  could  not  hurry  her.  | 
Asking  God  was  not  a  matter  of  j 
.  spending  five  minutes  to  ask 

Him  to  bless  her  child  and  grant 
the  request.  It  meant  waiting 
upon  God  until  she  felt  His  lead¬ 
ing.  And  I  must  say  that  when¬ 
ever  Mother  prayed  and  trusted 
God  for  her  decision,  the  under¬ 
taking  invariably  j^jprned  out  well. 

As  long  as  Mother.iiyed  I  had  a 
feelinng  that  wh’itevnr  I  did,  or 
failed  to  do.  Mother  would  pray 
me  throu^..;  Thoug^,  sbeifnsisted 
that  she  wfts  not  o^:iiitercessor, 
that  we  pray  ohi-selves,  yet 

I  know  foK^  certainty  that  many 
I  of  her  lonfpiours  of  prayer  were 
I  spent  interceding  .for  us.  Perhaps 
I  it  is  because  religion  in  my  mind 
I  is  associated  with  such  a  Mother 
E  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  j 
I  turn  from  it  entirely. 

One  day  I  w-as  talking  with  her  , 
about  the  imminent  Japanese  i  . 
'i‘  menace,  and  I  suddenly  cried  out  | 
hinirresistdDl^^^^B®*^  of  feeling:  1  ,, 


Mother,  you’re  so  powerful  in 
I  don’t  you  pray  that 

I  God  will  annihilate  Japan— by  an 
earthquake  or  something?” 

bhe  turned  her  face  away  in 
time.  Then  looking  gravely  at 
me  she  said: 

When  you  pray,  or  expect  me 
to  pray,  don’t  insult  God’s  intelli¬ 
gence  by  asking  Him  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  would  be  unworthy 
even  of  you,  a  mortal.” 

That  made  a  deep  impression  on 
me.  And  today  I  can  pray  for 
:  the  Japanese  people,  knowing 
I  that  there  must  be  many  who, 

I  like  Kagawa,  suffer  because  of 
what  their  country  is  doing  to 
China. 

Steps  to  God’s  Will 

During  the  last  seven  years  I 
have  suffered  much.  I  have  gone 
through  deep  waters  because  of 
the  chaotic  conditions  in  China: 
the  lopping  off  of  our  richest 
\  provinces,  the  death  of  my  saintly 
mother,  flood,  famine  and  the 
intrigues  of  those  who  should 
have  been  helping  to  unify  the 
country. 

All  these  things  have  made  me 

see  my  own  inadequacy.  More 
;  than  that,  all  human  insuffi- 
'  ciency.  To  try  to  do  anything  for 
;  the  country  seemed  like  trying 
to  put  out  a  great  conflagration 
with  a  cup  of  water. 

During  these  years  of  my  mar¬ 
ried  life  I  have  gone  through 
:  ^hree  phases  as  related  to  my  re- 
i  ligion.  First,  there  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  enthusiasm  and  patriotism— 
a  passionate  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  my  country.  Here  was 
my  opportunity.  With  my  hus-  : 
band,  I  would  work  ceaselessly  ! ' 
:  to  make  China  strong.  I  had  the  : 
best  of  intentions.  But  something 
was  lacking.  There  was  no  stay¬ 
ing  power.  I  was  depending  on 
self. 

,  Then  came  the  second  phase. 

'  These  things  that  I  have  referred 
I  to  happened,  and  I  was  plunged 
;  into  dark  despair.  A  terrible  de¬ 
pression  settled  on  me — spiritual 
despair,  bleakness,  desolation.  At 
the  time  of  my  mother’s  death 
the  blackness  was  greatest.  A 
foreign  foe  was  on  our  soil  in  the 
[  north.  A  discontented  political  j- 
i  faction  in  the  south.  Famine  in  i 
j  the  northwest.  Floods  threaten-  [ 
i  ing  the  millions  who  dwell  in  the  t 
I  Yangtze  Valley.  And  my  beloved  f 
i  mother  taken  from  me.  What  ? 

;  was  left?  . 

j  And  then  I  realized  that  spirit-  1 
I  ually  I  was  failing  my  husband.  ( 

I  My  mother’s  influence  on  the  f 
!  general  had  been  tremendous.  His  f 
;  own  mother  was  a  devout  Bud-  ‘ 
dhist.  It  was  my  mother’s  influ-  f 

i  ence  and  personal  example  that  ' 

■  led  him  to  become  a  Christian. 

I  Too  honest  to  promise  to  be  one 
just  to  win  her  consent  to  our 
:  marriage,  he  had  promised  my  [ 
mother  that  he  would  study  | 

■  Christianity  and  read  the  Bible. 
And  I  suddenly  realized  that  he 

■'  was  sticking  to  his  promise,  even 
after  shjif.  was  gope,  but  losing 
because  ^here  WWe  so  many 
things  he'  did  not  'understand. 

I  began ’  to  see  tfelfet  what  I  was 
doing  to  help,  fofe^e  sake  of  the 
country,  was  a  substitute 

for  what  he  need'^<(‘.  i  was  letting 
him  head  toward  a  mirage  when 
I  knew  of  the  oasis.  Life  was  all 
confusion.  I  had  been  in  the 
depths  of  despair.  Out  of  that, 
and  the  feeling  of  human  inade- 
quacy,  I  vva.s  driven  back  to  my 
1  mother’s  God.  j  knew  there  was 

ii  a  powm’  greater  than  myself.  I 


1 


] 

i 


er  there  to  do  my 

ho  nr,  It  seemed  to 

soirltuaMv^o  general 

P  ually  and  m  helping  him  I 

grew  spiritually  myself. 

^  entered  into  the  third 
,  p  nod,  where  I  wanted  to  do 
not  my  will,  but  God’s.  Life  is 
leally  simple,  and  yet  how  con- 
fused  we  make  it.  In  old  Chinese 
ait  there  is  just  one  outstanding 
object,  perhaps  a  flower  on  a 
scroll.  Everything  else  in  the 
;  picture  IS  subordinate  to  that  one 
beautiful  thing. 

that. 

Vvha,t  IS  that  one  flower?  As  I 
;  see  it  now,  it  is  the  will  of  God. 

'  know  His  will,  and  do  it 

calls  for  absolute  sincerity,  abso¬ 
lute  honesty  with  one’s  self,  and 
It  means  using  one’s  mind  to  the 
best  of  one’s  ability. 

The  Guidance  of  God 

I  used  to  pray  that  God  would 
do  this  or  that.  Now  I  pray  only 
that  God  will  make  His  will 
known  to  me. 

God  speaks  to  me  in  prayer. 
Frayer  is  not  self-hypnotism.  It 

D  meditation.  The 

Buddhist  priests  spend  days  in 
meditating.  In  meditation  the 
source  of  strength  is  one’s  self, 
■out  When  one  prays  he  goes  to 

his^o^wn  1  tLn 

•  t  J-  feel  His  lead- 

ta^ty”^  guidance  means  cer- 

dn  the  feudal  time  of  the  Chree 
Kingdoms  there  was  an  ola  gen¬ 
eral  called  Ts-aoTs’ao.  Once  up?n 

^  going  on  a  long 

march.  His  soldiers  were  weary, 

said  to 
'"y  horse  I  can  see 


a  beautiful  garden,  full  of  luscious 
plums!”  Their  mouths  watered, 
new  strength  and  courage  came 
to  them.  But  for  how  long?  The 
plum  garden  did  not  materialize,  I 
and  the  soldiers  were  more  weary 
than  before. 

That  to  me  is  like  meditation. 
There  is  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  for 
a  time.  It  mav  help  when  there 
is  no  oasis  in  sight.  But  when  I 
j  am  spiritually  thirsty  I  do  not 
think  of  plum  gardens— I  go  to 
■  the  Fountain  of  living  water. 

;  Prayer  is  our  source  of  guidance 
'  and  balance.  God  is  able  to  en- 
lighten  the  understanding.  I  am 
often  bewildered,  because  my 
mind  is  only  finite.  I  question 
and  doubt  my  own  judgments. 
Then  I  seek  guidance,  and  when 
I  am  sure,  I  go  ahead,  leaving  ' 

,  the  results  with  Him. 

Our  finite  minds  beside  His  in¬ 
finite  mind  seems  to  me  like  this: 

I  go  walking-,  and  the  hills  loom 
above  me,  range  upon  range,  one 
against  the  other.  I  cannot  tell 
:  where  one  begins,  and  another 
leaves  off.  But  from  the  air  (I 
seldom  have  time  to  travel  any 
:  other  way  now)  everything  has  a 
distinct  contour  and  form.  I  can 
•  see  things  so  much  more  clearly.  I 
Perhaps  that  is  like  my  mind  and 
;  God’s.  And  when  I  talk  with 
Him,  He  lifts  me  up  where  I  can  ' 
see  clearly. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  ! 


make  this  understandable  to  one 
who  has  not  tried  it.  To  explain 
to  one  who  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  of  getting  guidance  what  it 
means  would  be  like  trying  to 
make  a  stone-deaf  person  under- 
:  stand  the  beauty  of  a  Chopin 
^  sonata. 


“ouldaM.  tor 

or  not,  it’s  thei®  .  .g-g  music  in 
in  on  the  ‘'adio.  tune  in  or 

the  air,  whether  ^uc 

not.  By  learmng^to  tune  .. 
can  understar 


As  Brother 
long  ago,  “bv.p 
ence  of  God'  •* 
ion  with  Hi 
to  be  consci 


:ow  is  it  done? 
tj-ence  told  us 
‘ticing  the  pres- 
daily  commun- 
e  cannot  expect 
God’s  presence 

ftf*- 


when  one 

quaintance  with  religion 

In  conclusion,  with 
is  a  very  simple  thing. 
to  try  with  all  my  hear 
and  strength  and  mind  to  do  tne 

will  of  God.  .  o 

I  feel  that  God  has  ""this 

work  to  do  for  China,  tn  mis 
province  of  Kiangsi  thousands  ^ 
li  of  fertile  rice  fields  "  j 

devastated  ;  hundreds 

thousands  of  families  have  been 
rendered  homeless.  Rural  lehab 
ilitation  must  follow,  helping 
farmers  back  to  their  la^and  to 


better  conditions  of  life.  This  is 
no  small  task.  In  fact,  Chinas 
problems  in  some  ways  are  great¬ 
er  today  than  ever  before. 

But  deapondencyij,  and  despair 
are  not  .mine  todW.  ^  to 

Him  who*'  is  able  tsjmu  all  things, 
even  more  than  or  think* 

At  this  time  of.’^iting,  I  am 
with  my  husband^'  J  the  heart  or 
the  bandit'  areafiConstantly  ex¬ 
posed  to  dangers,'’*^!  am  unafraid* 
I  know  that  nothing  can  happen 
either  to  the  general  or  to  me 
till  our  work  is  done. 


mM-, 


INSTINCTIVE  ACTS 


1 ‘Prophetic’  Behavior  of  Lower 
Organisms  Cited  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Poulton  as  Evidence 


SEES  LAMARCK  CONFUTED 


Address  to  British  Scientists 
Says  Each  Generation  Takes 
Education  Burden  Afresh 


By  WILLIAM  L.  LAURENCE 

Wireless  to  The  New  York  Times. 

NOTTINGHAM,  England,  Sept.  1. 

Recent  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  ‘‘prophetic  instincts”  among  liv¬ 
ing  creatures  of  the  lower  orders  on 
an  evolutionary  scale  offers  incon¬ 
trovertible  proof  in  favor  of  Dar¬ 
win  s  theory  of  natural  selection  as 
the  underlying  cause  in  the  process 
Edward  Poulton, 
for  British  Association 

wA  Science,  stated 

his  presidential  ad¬ 
dress  opening  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association.  ^veung 

instincts,  which 
enable  the  larva  of  certain  insects 
to  avoid  future  dangers  Ah 

advance  elabAate  defeats 
against  natural  enemies  that  thev  I 
have  never  met,  Sir  Edward  de^  I 
clared,  settle  at  last  the  long-sta^d^ 

'great*^AH^°T^*^®^  between  the  two 
^  eat  schools  of  eyoluUon— immely. 


Darwin’s  and  Lamarcklans’s— in  fa-  i 
vor  of  the  former. 

The  followers  of  Lamarck  regard 
the  evolutionary  process  as  largely 
determined  by  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters.  The  Darwin¬ 
ians  hold  the  organic  evolution  is 
the  result  of  natural  selection  by 
elimination  of  the  unfit  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

Avoidance  of  Experience  A*  Factor 
■“I  would  ask  any  believer  in  Lam¬ 
arckian  evolution  or  in  the  theory 
of  unconscious  memory  residing  in 
the  germ  cell  how  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  explain  these  prophetic  in¬ 
stincts,  adapted  not  to  meet  but  to  j 
avoid  future  experience,  except  by  I 
the  operation  of  natural  selection,”  ' 
said  Sir  Edward,  continuing:  j 

‘‘I  venture  to  bring  forward  cer-  i 
tain  observations  opposed  to  a  be-  j; 
lief  in  Lamarckian  evolution  by  i 
means  of  inherited  experience.  In 
the  relationship  between  enemy  and  : 
prey  there  is  very  commonly  no  , 
opportunity  for  the  latter  to  learn 
by  experience.  The  wonderfully 
elaborate  adaptations  by  which  se¬ 
dentary  insects  are  hidden  from  . 
enemies  have  been  evolved,  not  by  ■ 
experience  of  enemies  but  by  avoid-  , 
ance  of  enemies. 

‘‘In  these  examples,  and  they  are 
numberless,  we  are  driven  to  ac¬ 
cept  Weismann’s  conclusion  and 
with  him  to  invoke  ‘the  all-suffi¬ 
ciency  of  Natural  Selection.’  When 
one  of  the  twig-like  caterpillars,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  in  this 
country,  is  detected  by  an  insecti¬ 
vorous  bird  it  can  do  nothing  and  • 
is  devoured  at  once.  Its  one  de¬ 
fence  is  the  astonishingly  perfect  r 
resemblance  to  a  twig  of  the  bushj 
or  tree  on  which  it  lives.  It  is' 
firmly  fixed  and  its  weight  alsoi- 
supported  by  an  almost  invisible’ 
thread  so  that  it  cannot  escape  as . 
many  caterpillars  do  by  dropping: 
to  the  ground  and  sheltering  in  the 
grass  or  among  dead  leaves. 

‘‘Its  one  chance  of  survival  is  to 
gain  so  perfect  a  disguise  that  it 
will  not  be  seen,  and  to  gain  this 
end  the  adaptive  devices  are  most  ' 
elaborate  and  wonderful:  its  twig-  ' 
like  shape  and  colors  with  the 
power  of  gradually  adjusting  these 
so  as  to  resemble  the  bark  of  the  ■ 
bush  or  tree  on  which  the  parent  j 
moth  laid  the  egg  from  which  it  ,! 
came,  even  the  power  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  appearance  of  lichen,  i 
the  rigid  stick-like  attitude  main-  ij 
tained  during  the  hours  of  day-  'i- 
light.  I 

Evidence  of  Protection 

‘‘Finally  there  is  the  evidence,  re-  t 
cently  obtained  by  Robert  Garrick,  ^ 
that  the  disguise  does  protect;  for  f 
examples  of  one  of  these  caterpil-  ; 
lars,  resting  on  a  branch  of  its 
food-plant  fixed  over  a  wren’s  nest 
containing  young,  were  unnoticed  f 
by  the  parent  bird  which  used  the 
same  branch  as  a  convenient  ' 
perch;  yet  seen  and  at  once  taken 
when  placed  on  a  white  surface 
below. 

“One  of  the  best  examples  of  a 
prophetic  instinct  is  to  be  found  in 
the  larva  of  an  African  Tabanid  ' 
fly  (T.  biguttatus).  This  maggot 
lives  and  feeds  in  soft  mud  which,  : 
during  the  dry  season  when  the 
chrysalis  stage  has  been  reached,  ' 
will  be  traversed  in  all  directions 
by  wide  and  deep  cracks  in  which  v 
insectivorous  animals  can  search 
for  prey.  But  the  maggot,  while 
the  mud  is  still  soft,  prepares  for 
this  danger. 

‘‘By  tunnelling  spirally  up  and 
down  it  makes  a  line  of  weakness  ‘ 
which  will  cause  a  pillar  to  sepa-  1 
rate  from  the  mass  when  the  mud  r  l 
hardens  and  contracts.  It  then  tun-  j‘: 
nels  into  the  still  soft  pillar  and 
becomes  a  chrysalis  in  the  center  ”■ 
of  its  deeper  end.  However  wide  '■ 
the  cracks  which  appear  in  the  ' 
mud,  the  maggot'  has  arranged  be- 


^  forehand  that  they  will  not  invade 
its  cylinder.  Dr.  W.  A.  Lamborn, 
.  who  made  this  mo.«t  interesting 
'  discovery,  observed  that  the  sum- 
I  mits  of  the  pillars,  forming  circu¬ 
lar  discs  of  about  the  size  of  a  pen- 
i  ny,  scattered  here  and  there  over 
;  the  surface,  were  never  thus  tra- 
I  versed,  but  that  an  empty  shell  was 
protruding  from  the  center  of  each 
I  when  the  fly  had  emerged. 

!  ‘‘My  friend  the  late  Professor  J. 

;  M.  Baldwin,  the  distinguished 
i  American  psychologist,  well  remem- 
I  bered  at  many  of  our  meetings, 
wrote  when  he  heard  of  this  dis- 
covery:  ‘it  seems  complete— one  of 
,  those  rare  ca.ses  of  a  single  ex- 
perience  being  sufficient  to  estab- 
j  l^h  both  a  fact  and  a  reason  for 
I  the  fact!  It  is  beautiful.’  ” 

Reveals  Talk  With  Weismann 

Sir  Edward  revealed  before  the 
association  a  hitherto  unrecorded 
conversation  of  many  years  ago 
with  Professor  August  Weismann. 
who  was  the  first  to  reach  the  im¬ 
portant  conculsion  that  characters 
acquired  by  change  in  environment ; 
or  by  education  were  not  hereditary. 
In  that  conversation  Professor  , 
j  Weismann  discussed  the  large  num- 
’  ber  and  minuteness  of  the  material 
bearers  of  hereditary  qualities  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  germ  cell  and 
reached  what  was  then  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  conclusion  that  the  atom,  at  j 
that  time  regarded  as  the  ultimate  , 
and  indivisible  particle  of  matter, 
was  of  much  smaller  size  than  was 
universally  accepted  by  physicists 
and  chemists. 

This  conclusion  has  since  been 
brilliantly  corroborated.  Thus  It 


j  may  be  said  that  the  theory  of  evo¬ 
lution  furnished  the  first  proof  that 
:  the  atom  was  not  the  ultimate 
;  building  block  of  the  universe, 
i  Sir  Edward  summed  up  present 
j  views  on  non-inheritance  of  ac- 
:  quired  characters  by  quoting  from 
'  an  address  of  Professor  Ray  Lan- 
kester  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the 
j|  association  as  follows: 

‘‘Educability  can  be  transmitted; 
it  is  a  congenital  character.  But 
the  results  of  education  cannot  be 
transmitted.  In  each  generation 
they  have  to  be  acquired  afresh. 

Nerve  Mechanisms  Transmitted 

‘‘On  the  other  hand,  the  nerve 
mechanisms  of  instinct  are  trans¬ 
mitted  and  owe  their  inferiority  as 
compared  with  the  results  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
not  acquired  by  the  individual  in 
relation  to  his  particular  needs,  but 
have  arisen  by  the  selection  of  con¬ 
genital  variation  in  a  long  series 
of  preceding  generations. 

“The  effect  of  Lamarck's  laws  on 
hereditary  transmission  of  acquired 
characteristics  would  be  this :  a 
past  of  indefinite  duration  is  pow¬ 
erless  to  control  the  present,  while 
a  brief  history  of  the  present  can 
readily  control  the  future.” 

“The  vital  conclusion  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  education  cannot  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  heredity  deeply  concerns 
human  life,  Sir  Edward  said. 
However,  he  added  that  while  it, 
was  now  accepted  by  nearly  all; 
biologists,  ‘‘it  is  not  appreciated  as; 
it  ought  to  be  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.” 

‘‘A  brief  statement  of  a  single 
piece  of  evidence  may  convinces 
some  who  are  doubtful,”  he  said. 

“My  old  friend  the  late  A.  A.  Mac-i 
donell,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Ox-: 
ford,  spoke  two  languages,  English 
and  German,  as  they  are  spoken  by^ 
native  Englishmen  and  Germans. 

I  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it 
I  was  possible  for  any  mature  person 
I  to  learn  a  foreign  language  so  per- 
I  fectly  that  he  would  be  mistaken 
■“*'-»vajiatiye.  He  replied  that  he  was 
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How  to  Think  of  Christ.  By  'William  Adams 
Brown.  New  York:  Scribner’s,  1945.  305  pp. 
$3.00. 

The  last  time  that  this  reviewer  saw  Dr. 
William  Adams  Brown,  was  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Theological  Society,  held  in 
Union  Seminary.  The  great  and  good  man, 
who  in  the  present  book  published  after  his 
death  has  told  us  the  secret  of  his  life,  sought 
■  me  out  and  said;  "I  want  you  to  come  and  see 
me,  because  I  am  writing  a  book  about  our 
Lord  and  I  want  your  help  and  counsel.”  The 
proposed  meeting  was  not  to  be;  a  series  of 
other  obligations  and  then  Dr.  Brown’s  death 
interfered.  But  the  incident  was  so  much  in 
character.  The  teacher,  under  whom  one  had 
sat  years  before  in  seminars  at  Union,  was 
asking  the  student  to  teach  him.  There  was 
the  humility  of  the  man — and  the  source  of 
that  humility,  as  also  the  source  of  William 
Adam  Brown’s  deep  charity  and  sympathy,  is 
told  us  in  the  small  volume.  How  to  Think 
of  Christ. 

For  this  is  no  technical  study  in  Christology, 
although  its  author  was  deeply  learned  in  this 
subject.  It  is  not  even  a  theological  work, 
essentially.  It  is  simply  the  account  of  the 
many  different  ways  in  which  men  may  ap¬ 
proach  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  come  to  know 
him  in  personal  and  vivid  communion,  and 
be  led  by  that  fellowship  into  the  mystery 
of  his  divine  person.  It  is  not  a  book,  there¬ 
fore,  which  one  ought  to  review  at  all.  It  is 
a  book  which  one  ought  to  read  as  a  confessio 
fidei. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  that  one  could 
say  about  it.  It  reveals,  for  example,  the  depth 
of  Dr.  Brown’s  conviction  as  to  the  centrality 
of  Christ  in  the  whole  religious  complex.  For 
him,  religion  must  be  Christocentric,  or  it 
meant  little.  Here  we  find,  I  suppose,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  Ritschlian  studies;  sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  it  reminds  one  of  Herrmann’s  Com¬ 
munion  of  the  Christian  with  God.  Yet  Dr. 
Brown  never  overlooked  the  Old  Testament 
background  for  Christianity;  hence  we  do  not 
find  Jesus  dissociated  from  the  rich  and 
varied  self-manifestation  of  God  in  nature  and 
in  history. 


The  book  shows,  too,  the  way  in  which 
Dr.  Brown  consistently  returned  to  the  gra¬ 
cious  humanity  of  Jesus.  He  did  not  mini¬ 
mize  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  but  he  was 
drawn  especially  to  the  warmth  of  the  human 
Jesus.  He  could  have  said,  with  a  great  Catho¬ 
lic  writer,  "It  is  through  the  wounds  of  his 
humanity  that  we  come  to  the  intimacy  of 
his  divinity.”  This  set  him  off,  of  course, 
from  the  extremer  neo-orthodox;  he  had  im¬ 
bibed  too  deeply  the  waters  of  liberalism  to 
become  a  minimizer  of  the  story  of  “the  days 
of  his  flesh.”  Furthermore,  we  see  over  and 
over  again  that  inclusiveness  and  catholicity 
of  outlook  which  any  of  Dr.  Brown’s  students 
knew  and  perhaps  caught  from  him.  He  saw 
the  good  and  true  in  any  and  every  system; 
he  felt  that  error,  heresy,  came  from  parti¬ 
ality  and  exclusiveness  of  outlook.  So  we 
discover  that  he  appreciated  Karl  Barth  and 
Emil  Brunner — the  latter  one  of  his  old  stu¬ 
dents — even  when  he  disagreed  with  their 
violent  statements  against  the  liberalism  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up. 

Finally,  one  sees  again  that  omission  which 
was  a  defect  in  Dr.  Brown’s  theology,  if  one 
may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  it.  That  is  a  lack 
of  "definiteness,”  of  clear-cut  theological  defi¬ 
nition.  Presumably  this  w'as  the  defect  of  his 
fine  quality,  of  his  "ecumenicity.”  But  one 
can  forgive  this,  especially  in  this  book  which 
is  concerned  with  “knowing  Christ;”  as  Mel- 
ancthon  said,  in  his  oft-quoted  remark,  to 
know  Christ  is  to  know  his  benefits  rather 
than  his  natures.  Dr.  Brown  has  here  shown 
us  that  if  we  know  the  “benefits”  of  Christ, 
we  shall  be  led  to  believe  in  his  divinity  as  in 
his  humanity,  and  he  feels  that  precise  defi¬ 
nition  is  of  less  importance  than  is  devout 
faith  and  humble  obedience. 

May  this  reviewer  be  pardoned  if  he  con¬ 
cludes  this  brief  appreciative  note  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  word,  for  it  -is  his  first  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  old  and  beloved  teacher? 
Amongst  the  many  who  have  taught  me,  few 
have  so  revealed  the  winsome  quality  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living,  none  has  more  beautifully  mani¬ 
fested  the  victory  of  Christian  faith  over  deep 
personal  sorrow.  This  book  tells  us  why. 

W.  Norman  Pittenger 


